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STUDENT ACTIVITIES AND SUCCESS IN LIFE 

It has been clearly shown that undergraduate scholar- 
ship is an indication of qualities that on the average make 
for success in later life. (See Educational Review, 
November, 191 7, p. 325-333.) Uniformly a markedly 
larger proportion of high stand men are highly successful 
than of an equal number of low stand men. This is true 
of success in all professions and in all occupations chosen 
by the college graduate. 

It has also been shown that for the higher ranges of suc- 
cess that may be called eminence, the advantage of the man 
who graduates with a high scholastic standing is far more 
pronoimced than in the case of mere success, so much so 
that of the Rutgers Alumni listed as eminent about two- 
thirds graduated in the upper third of their classes, and 
about one-third in the middle third; and scarcely any in 
the lowest third. 

It has seemed worth while to utilize the lists prepared and 
analyzed in reaching the above conclusions in studying 
the more complicated problem of the relation of student 
activities to scholarship and to discuss whether such ac- 
tivities bear any demonstrable relation to after-success in 
business or professional life. For instance, it is often 
claimed that among athletic sports football in particular 
has a high value in character training, and develops quaU- 
ties of a kind that should promote later business and pro- 
fessional success. If this be true we should expect to find 
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a higher percentage of success among football players than 
among the rest of the undergraduate body, if the numbers 
are Isu-ge enough to justify comparisons. There are three 
branches of athletics, football, baseball, and track, which 
have been pursued during a long term of years, and which 
have enrolled a considerable number of undergraduates 
and the facts in regard to these have been collated and ana- 
lyzed. Prom 1 87 1 to 1905, inclusive, 210 men have been 
enrolled as members of the football teams, out of a total 
graduation during this period of 1137. Hence we may 
compare the careers of 210 football men with those of 927 
non-football men. In a similar way for the classes of 1872 
to 1905 we may compare the careers of loi baseball players 
with those of 1008 non-baseball players, and for the 
classes of 1876 to 1905, with one short interruption, when 
track athletics was dropt, the careers of 105 track men* 
with those of 793 non-track men. 

As to method, it may be explained that with the num- 
bers concerned, it seemed best to use the composite success 
list noted in the previous study as ABCD^ and to average 
the four individual lists A, B, C, and D, giving what may 
be designated as ABCD^. The individual vagaries are 
thus eliminated, and whatever significance the percentages 
may have is retained. Of the 210 football men, 48 are 
designated as successful in ABCD^ and 46 is the average 
of the four individual lists, i. e., ABCD^. Of the 927 non- 
football men, 210 are recorded in ABCD^ and 193 is the 
average A, B, C, and D, i. e,, ABCD^ With this explana- 
tion the following table is self-explanatory: 

SUGC8S8 P8RCBNTAGBS OF ATBLET8S AND NON-ATHUnmS 

ABCD^ ABCD> Average ABCD> ABCD* ATerage 

Football 22.9^ 21.9 22.2 Non-Pootball.. 22.7 20.8 21.8 

Baseball 24.8 23.0 23.9 Non-Baseball.. 22.1 20.6 21.9 

Track 21.0 21.2 21. i Non-Track... 19.4 17.8 18.6 

^ 48 + 210 — 22 .9 per oent, 46 -t- 210 «« 21 .9 per cent, 210 •*• 927 — 
22 .7 per cent, 193 -t- 927 — 20.8 per cent. 

On the face of these facts the difference between athletes 
and non-athletes is so small as to have little significance. 
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Taken as they stand, however, it would seem that the 
athlete has a slight advantage, i. e., in track of 2 .5 per cent, 
in baseball of 2 .0 per cent, and in football of 0.4 per cent, 
naming the sports in the order of their percentage supe- 
riority. 

This, however, is only a prima facie case, because the 
question of relative scholarship standing has been disre- 
garded, which is certainly inadmissible in the final analy- 
sis, in view of the previous study and of the results that 
follow from it. The next question therefore must concern 
the relative scholarship standing of athletes and non- 
athletes. For instance, it is found that of the 210 football 
players, 56 graduated in the first third, 62 in the second 
third, and 92 in the third third of their respective classes. 
Of the non-football men the numbers are of course comple- 
mentary, viz., 323 in the first third, 317 in the second third, 
and 287 in the third third. These figures yield the following 
percentages for the sports under consideration : 

AtbtelM Noo-AthletM 

r • " * - * -. 

PooC- Bftn- 194M> If OB* HfOth 

biUl ban Trtk Pootbott B«iri>«n Track 

]nrstThifd 26.7 33.8 33.3 34*8 34*3 33*3 

SeoondThttd 39.5 30.7 3<^-3 34*3 33.6 33-o 

TlilrdTliiid 43.8 45.5 30.4 31.0 33.1 33.7 

loo.o loo.o loo.o 100. o lOO.O lOO.O 

Prom this it is dear that in the case of football and base- 
ball players the percentage of high stand men is considera- 
bly less than one-third, of medium stand men about one- 
third, and of low stand men much more than one-third, 
whereas in track the inequaUties are practically negligible. 

By reference to the study referred to above it will be 
seen that about 30 per cent of high stand men in general 
come into the so-called success group, about 23 per cent 
of the medium stand men, and about 14 per cent of the 
low stand men. The following table shows how the corre- 
sponding figures for athletes and non-athletes stand re- 
lated to this norm. For simplification I give only one figure 
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for each, i. e., an average between ABCD* and ABCD^. 
The differences are small and have no significance. It 
will be noted that the normal success percentages vary a 
little from the above. This is due to the fact that the 
previous study considered the classes from 1862 to 1905, 
whereas the football study takes the classes 1 871 to 1905, the 
baseball 1872 to 1905, and the track 1876 to 1905, with 
a short intermission when track athletics was dropt. The 
normal percentages are a little lower, because the success 
group is naturally filled in larger proportions from the older 
than from more recent classes. 

SUCCS88 PBRCSMTAGB OP ATBDLSTES AND NON-ATHI«STSS 

Foot- Non- Base- Non- 

Norm, ball P. b. Norm, ball B. b. Norm. Track Non-Tr. 

ist Third... 29.3 30.1 29.2 28.7 43.2 27.7 26.6 32.5 25.8 
2nd Third... 22.3 31.3 20.5 22.5 28.6 22.0 19.7 18.8 19,5 
3rd Third... 14. 1 II. 8 14.7 13.5 10.6 13.8 10.9 11. 3 10.8 

On the face of it this table would seem to indicate that of 
high stand men the football group has no noticeable advan- 
tage over the non-football group, but that of the medium 
stand men the football group has a marked advantage, 
that baseball men both of high and of medium rank and 
track men of high rank have noteworthy advantage, and 
further that of the low scholarship group athletes have no- 
where any advantage over non-athletes. These conclu- 
sions must be purely tentative since the number of indi- 
viduals concerned is not large enough to warrant safe de- 
duction. If we venture any interpretation at all, it might 
concern the largest of the athletic groups, m., the football 
men. It is certainly interesting to note that if the men 
listed as successful from this group are considered indi- 
vidually it appears that a large proportion, t. e., one-third, 
of the medium stand men are in business and practical 
administration, against two-thirds in the so-called learned 
professions, whereas of the high stand men only one-eighth 
are in business and practical administration as against 
seven-eighths in the learned professions. It may plausibly 
be conjectured that the qualities that go to make a success- 
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ful football player are also of distinct advantage for posi- 
tions in business and practical administration, but of no 
special importance for the professions. 

In this study the fundamental principle involved may be 
stated as follows: Any selects group of young men, 
where the principle of selection is based on qualities of 
mind or body or both which have value in society, will 
show a higher percentage of success than the entire body 
from which selection is made. Where the selective princi- 
ple is mainly physical as for athletic teams, the advantage 
ought to be manifest, but should be far less than where the 
principle is concerned mainly with intellectual quaUties. 
It is therefore no surprize to find that the football group, 
the baseball group, and the track group, each shows a certain 
superiority over its complement. The second point may 
be illustrated by isolating the editors of the tmdergraduate 
weekly as a group and applying the same tests to them. 
In this case we have 296 men from the classes of 1869 to 
1905, selected not for scholarship, but largely for literary 
ability and general qualities of intellectual leadership. We 
may compare this group with a group of 306, almost the 
same size, which comprises the athletes as a body including 
the football, baseball, and track men together. The general 
success percentages are as follows : 

SUCOISS PSRC8NTAO8S OF ATHI^STltS AND 8DITORS 

ABCD> ABCD> Average ABCD> ABCD* ATcrage 

Athletes 23.8 21.8 22.8 Editors 34.1 31.8 32.9 

Non-atliletes. . 23.6 20.6 22.1 Non-editors... 19.2 17.5 18.4 

Here then is seen very clearly the working of the selec- 
tive principle. The editors show a success percentage 
almost twice as great as their complement of the whole 
student body because they are chosen in general for intel- 
lectual qualities, tho not, of course, for high scholarship. 
On the other hand, athletes are selected primarily for 
physical quaUties, and their advantage over non-athletes 
is small. 

As I have already shown, the advantage of the athlete over 
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the non-athlete is really a little greater than indicated by 
this table, because of the fact that a larger proportion of 
athletes are of medium and low standing than of high 
standing, and the advantage of athletes over non-athletes 
considered in these smaller groups becomes more evident. 
Conversely, the advantage of editors over non-editors ap- 
pears a little more striking in this table than it really is 
because the largest proportion of the editors is taken from 
men of high standing and the smallest part from the men 
of low scholarship standing. The following tables will 
bring out these facts: 

SCHOI^ARSfllP DISTRIBUTION OP ATHLSTBS AND BDITORS 

Athletes Non-atUctet Editors Non-editors 



* • s << • » / . • ■ ,,, <■ * 



No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent No. Per cent 

I8t Third 88 29.7 291 35.0 126 41.2 269 30.2 

2nd Third 99 33-3 280 33.7 99 32.3 296 33.3 

3rd Third 119 38.0 260 31.3 71 26.5 324 36.5 

306 100. o 831 100. o 296 100. o 889 100. o 

This would indicate that athletes are at a disadvantage 
in the first comparison because of the disproportion of low 
and medium stand men in this group, and inversely editors 
at an advantage for the opposite reason. The percentage 
must therefore be computed by comparing the smaller 
groups each with each. This is done in the following 
table : 

8UCCBSS PBRCBNTAOB OP ATHLSTES AND BDITORS AND THBIR COMPUSliBNTS 

Non- Non- 

Norm. Athletes athletes Norm. Editors editors 

ist Third 29.3 31.3 28.3 28.9 41.6 33.0 

2nd Third 22.3 27.9 20.5 23.4 30.9 20.8 

3rd Third 14. i 12.5 15.0 13.7 20.4 12.2 

Here it is seen that athletes of high standing have a 
slightly higher success percentage than non-athletes of 
similar standing, that athletes of medium standing have a 
considerably higher success percentage than non-athletes 
of similar standing, and that athletes of low standing are at 
a marked disadvantage in comparison with non-athletes 
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of ccnresponding standing. On the other hand, editors in 
each group have a greater advantage than athletes in any 
group. 

So far as the experience of the years 1870 to 1905 may be 
taken as evidence the claim that athletics have a high train- 
ing value and promote later success in business and prof es* 
sional life seems to be of doubtful validity, while it is qt^te 
dear that any group selected for intellectual qualities 
whether simply scholarship standing or general literary 
ability will be likely to show a percentage of later success 
markedly above the normal. The groups actually studied 
may then be arranged in the following order, noting in each 
case the numbers contained in each group and the average 
success percentage computed from the lists of successful 
alumni: 

No. ia fTOup No. meccMfal Ptr ctat 

First Honor Men 43 32 53 .1 

Second Honor Men 43 iS 43 .9 

Men of ist Sixth 331 76 34.4 

Men of ist Fifth 365 89 33 .6 

Editors 396 97 33 .8 

Men of ist Fourth 333 108 32 .5 

Men of ist Third 443 135 30.5 

Men of ist Half 663 186 38.1 

Athletes 30S 70 33 .8 

Louis Bevier 

RUTQSKS COLUtOS 



II 

ELEMENTARY ENGLISH AND THE HIGH SCHOOL 

During the past years a wide gulf has separated the 
grammar school and the first year of high school, so that 
pupils entering high school as freshmen have stept into a 
strange new sphere. Behind them lies a long stretch of 
land with its gradual ascent from grade to grade — before 
them a steep hill, which seems full of insurmountable 
difldculties. Such an abrupt transition which throws 
the child entirely upon his own scanty resources, which 
forces him to set his own pace in the progress of study, 
oftentimes proves so discouraging that he longs to seek 
refuge in the familiar walls of his beloved grammar school. 
There the burdensome duties of a high school freshman 
fail to penetrate, there he finds guidance and sympathy 
from a teacher who understands. The Six and Six plan 
whereby the Junior High School is an integral part of the 
high school proper has aided in bridging the former gulf, 
but yet in many schools the problem remains. 

What, then, is the duty of the English teacher in regard 
to relating more closely the work of the first year with the 
previous grade work? So often is her patience tried with 
the seeming stupidity of her pupils who apparently have no 
idea of what is expected of them! Should the teacher 
first not make a careful diagnosis of herself before attempt- 
ing to analyze the minds of her pupils? Such a diagnosis^ 
often startling in its disclosures, really aids in solving the 
problem. Often she has failed to see for herself the back- 
ground of each individual life; in other words, she has 
blindly closed her eyes to the fact that she is dealing, not 
with high school pupils, in reahty, but with pupils ad- 
vanced from the grammar school, clothed, it is true, in high 
school garb, but nevertheless saturated in the life and 

8 
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standards of grammar school. So much for disclosure one I 
The teacher now has a working basis from which to pro- 
ceed. "But," she may add, *'I am a high school teacher 
whose duty is to teach high school work, and how can I 
do this in dealing with such immature minds?" Suppose 
that she is intensely interested in social work, and desires 
to spend her life in improving the condition of the poor? 
Will she begin by trying to write a book on conditions as 
she imagines them to be, or will she visit the tenement dis- 
tricts and meet those people upon their own level? Will 
her conversation be in terms of social psychology or will 
it be aimed at the vital needs of each individual life ? Choose 
for yourself which method would be most effective, and then 
apply it to the problem at hand. It may mean some hours 
of sacrifice to a careftd study of grade problems; it may 
mean an interview with grade teachers to find out exactly 
the scope of work taught ; it may mean a review of the grade 
books studied, which all sounds an added burden to the 
already overworked teacher, but may I ask whether it is 
not worth the sacrifice if in the end she accomplish her 
purpose? Having discovered and explored the level upon 
which her pupils stand, she must then project herself into 
the life of the individual child and see his needs thru fresh- 
man spectacles. Altho these may not fit at first trial, 
she should keep adjusting them until she makes some in- 
teresting discoveries. Often she will see a cold, unsympa- 
thetic teacher, doling out uninteUigible assignments and 
meaningless theme topics — until she has the impression of 
gazing at the eternal riddle of the Sphinx. An unfamiUar 
jargon of sounds ever falling upon her ears puzzles her 
already clouded brain. She longs to flee from the boresome 
class, but considering the expected dignity of a high school 
freshman, she knows that she must at least appear intelli- 
gent. There she sits, apparently responsive, until an irre- 
pressible yawn finally betrays her attitude. This often- 
times is no exaggeration of the train of thought which goes 
on behind freshman spectacles. What can be done to 
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dear the vision, enliven interest and change lifeless sym- 
bols into vital bemgs? 

First of all, the freshman teacher should strive to make 
her classroom attractive, following, perhaps, the recent sug- 
gestions made by the Conmiittee of Thirty. The first few 
days will be the testing days and so her best efforts should 
be spent in creating an atmosphere of warmth and general 
informality. 

During the days of necessary confusion and adjustment, 
before textbooks have arrived, a splendid opportunity 
presents itself to the English teacher to form a link between 
past and present work. Upon the bulletin board may be 
placed reproductions from the various eighth grade books, 
such as from Lady of the Lake, Man without a Country , or 
Horatius. To freshmen, these pictures have a certain 
look of familiarity, altho they may have to search the dim 
recesses of their brains to associate them with once-familiar 
books. These pictures may form the basis of conversation 
lessons, thus giving the teacher a chance to become ac- 
quainted with the abiUty of the class. Topics for brief oral 
compositions for the following day may be assigned from 
these pictures or from the books, preceded, of course, by a 
topical outline placed upon the board for illustration. An- 
other suggestion might be made along the line of dramatiza- 
tion scenes from the various books to be presented, some of 
which may be merely repetition of past work. Incidentally 
the teacher finds out the extent of their experience, and 
where to start with them. Also, during these getting ac- 
quainted days, certain mannerisms and faulty habits of 
speech may be noted to serve as a basis for future criti- 
cisms. 

If Ivanhoe is the first book to be read, it might be well 
to precede it with a dramatization from Lady of the Lake. 
If, after questioning, it is found that Uttle is known con- 
cerning Scott's life, start the dub on a travd trip to the 
land of Scott, and thus arouse interest in the man himself. 
Then introduce them to the novd which they are next to 
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read. Undoubtedly the size of the book will frighten many, 
for they often associate size with dryness of material. At 
this juncture, a valuable lesson on how to study may be 
introduced, for with the task of planning his work, the fresh- 
man often becomes discouraged. Bearing in mind the 
definite assigxmient of the grade teacher, together with the 
aid she often gives in methods of attack, the high school 
teacher must plan how best to assign the lessons, how best 
to aid after assigxmients are given. If necessary, have the 
students bring to class their study cards, and decide then 
and there on a definite time for the individual students to 
prepare their lessons. After a brief talk on concentration, 
time-saving devices in study, how to select essential points 
in a lesson, the first lesson may be assigned. In the study 
of Ivanhoe, of course the reading for pleasure will be strest. 
Later the number of pages will be determined by the ability 
of the pupils who soon may be able to set their own pace. 
Then thruout the year great care shotdd be given to the 
assignments (a necessary expedient thruout the four years 
but yet with special thought placed on the definiteness of 
the grade assigxmient). 

In connection with the study of literature, the teacher 
will undoubtedly discover that the student is not on speak- 
ing terms with the dictionary, while the encyclopedia is a 
heretofore unexplored field. Starting with what knowledge 
they already possess, the teacher may spend a lesson most 
profitably on the use of the dictionary and encyclopedia 
in connection with reading and study. Of course the work- 
ings of the library will not be well known either, and this 
may also be introduced to them during the first few weeks 
of freshman life. 

The study of the Odyssey affords an excellent chance for 
recalling the mjrths learned in the grades. Perhaps they 
will have forgotten these, but very opportunely may the 
teacher devote a period to the reading or telling of the best 
known myths. Another exercise would be for the class to 
<!Qmpose original mjrths. 
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Something of the same idea might be used when begin- 
ning the study of poems. The recalling of grade poems or 
memory gems will be enjoyed by the class, and enable them 
to realize that their grade work is coming into active use. 
Writing short stanzas or poems also enables the child to 
appreciate the rhythm and content of the poems about to 
be studied. Comparison of the new poem with others 
by the same poet, studied in the grades, helps to classify 
the child's knowledge. 

Altho no plays have been studied in the grades, farces 
and various dramatizations have been given which easily 
serve as stepping stones to the study of As You Like It, 
and Midsummer Night's Dream. Dramatization from cer- 
tain portions of these plays helps the pupils to see that 
'*A11 the world's a stage — and all the men and women 
merely players." Since singing has been an enjoyable 
part of grade work, they may enjoy the l3nrics found in 
these plays, as for example, Under the Greenwood Tree 
and Over Hill — Over Dale. 

Both the oral and written composition may be based on 
the dose relation between grade and high school work. 
Certain characters in Ivanhoe which are carefully described 
may be contrasted with the descriptions found in Lady of 
the Lake. In the oral reports on book reviews a high school 
book may be contrasted or compared with a grade book 
by the same author. New paintings brought to their 
attention may be compared with those studied in the 
grades. Descriptions of persons or rooms of former as- 
sociation may be given — in fact only by drawing from what 
store of knowledge the pupil already has, can successful 
work in oral or written composition be obtained, and much 
of this knowledge will arise from the grade viewpoint. 
Now the ptupose of the high school teacher is to aid the 
pupil in so remodeling and expanding this knowledge that 
his narrow horizon will gradually broaden. When exposi- 
tion or letter writing is being studied, a profitable exercise 
might be a letter from a freshman to some eighth grade 
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pupil telling him, from first-hand experience, how to study 
a poem, why he likes certain high school books, advice on 
supplementary reading, or directions how best to study 
any lesson. If especially good examples of oral or written 
composition are given in either eighth grade or first year 
high school classes, they may be read before the other 
class as models. In teaching the forms of writing, descrip- 
tion, narration, and the Uke, the same suggestions in re- 
gard to beginning where the pupil already stands and 
building up from this plane, may be given. Gradually 
make the work more involved. 

The grammar work is often. the most discouraging part 
of the English course with freshmen, for their knowledge 
is so meager. During the first weeks, the teacher should 
test them on the minimmn essentials of grammar, and thus 
base their work upon the result. Avoidance of complicated 
rules, technical terms and involved sentence structures 
should be considered. The ideal way to remedy the present 
situation in regard to grammar would be for grammar 
schools of the city or town to draw up a definite outline 
for the uniform study of grade grammar work. This has 
been done successfully in some districts already. 

Simply because the freshman has past Regents spelling 
is no justification for the neglect of spelling in the high 
schools. With the English teacher lies the responsibility of 
continuing the practise of correct spelling, for she probably 
most frequently notes the errors in the written word. 
Old-fashioned spelling bees still preserve their former merits, 
and the occasional enjoyment of spelling down, resorted 
to in grammar school, may be continued in the high school 
to good advantage. The practise of oral reading as an 
introduction to oral composition may also be carried over 
from the grade class to the high school. 

If a Current Events class has been conducted in the 
eighth grade, it may be continued in high school by grad- 
ually substituting the use of newspapers and such periodicals 
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as the Independent or Literary Digest, for the Current 
Events paper. 

Should literary dubs and social evenings be a part of the 
freshman English class, they may occasionally invite the 
eighth year class to participate in the programs. 

Cooperation between eighth grade and high school 
teacher is really the key which will solve many of the difficul- 
ties. Devices may be started in the eighth grade which will 
make the high school work merely a continuation of grade 
work. For instance, by use of the card system in grammar 
school, a report of the common errors of speech. for each 
pupil may be kept. The themes and lists of supplementary 
reading may also be handed over to the high school teacher 
for use with individual children. The pupils, too, have 
evidence from their written work of improvement made in 
the course of a few years. Clubs to improve speech, or 
Better Speech campaigns if started in the grades may be 
continued in high school. 

Thus when the high school teacher sees her problem, 
when she gains the cooperation of the grade teacher and 
when she meets the pupil on his own plane, she has done 
much toward effacing the dividing line between grammar 
and high school. Much misplaced energy and strength 
could readily be turned into profitable channels if this 
vision cotdd only be gained. What the next few years 
bring forth in regard to increased efficiency and progress 
of high school students depends mainly upon the efforts 
of present-day teachers. Are we ready **to do our bit," 
or are we merely slackers who shove the responsibiUty 
upon the person nearest us? 

Pi^ORBNCE H. Jennings 

BniLBAart, N. Y. 
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MAKING AMERICANS IN MINNESOTA 

The problem of Americanizing the foreigner in our midst 
is of prime importance. Those communities supporting a 
large foreign population take the matter most seriously. 
It is interesting to note what these communities have done 
and are doing to solve their problem. 

One district of the United States attracted a great 
deal of attention after the outbreak of the World War on 
account of its immense output of iron ore, which was converted 
into steel for shipbuilding and for other war industries. It 
is estimated that the mines of northern Minnesota yielded 
well over one-half of the iron ore used by the Allies. Even 
the casual observer of that statement can not fail to be 
struck by what it implies, for in all the mining districts 
of the United States there is a large foreign population. 



NatloaaHtr Number 

1. Finnish 1174 

2. American 529 

3. Swedish 510 

4. P<^«h 437 

5. NorwegMm 421 

6. Austrian 594 

7. Italian 350 

8. Irish 213 

9. French 182 

10. English 160 

11. German 140 

12. Sbvonian 131 

13. Jewish 98 

14. Scotch 93 

15. Bohemian 44 



16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 

25. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 



NatiouUtr NttBbcr 

Lithuanian 2: 

Russian 21 

Hollander i; 

Croatian i 

Belgian 

Canadian 

Assyrian 

Welsh 



Roumanian 

Icelander 

Bulgarian 3 

Hungarian i 

Swiss I 



This condition prevails particularly in the mining regions 
of Minnesota, and the school census of district No. 22, 
VirffxnsL, Minnesota, is most enlightening. This census, 
containing 4,971 names, shows that children of 29 

15 
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ent nationalities Kve in that one district. The figures for 
the year 1917-1918 are given above. 

The above figures are not unusual, but, rather, are typical 
of all the towns on the Missabe Iron Range of Minnesota. 
One is overwhelmed by the magnitude of the Americaniza- 
tion problem in this section of the country. The state early 
realized that the largest factor in Americanizing the for- 
eigner was the public school. Consequently the state legis- 
lature voted a generous allotment of school lands. These 
lands were set aside and the money secured from their taxa- 
tion and sale was devoted entirely to school purposes. 
Then, too, the mines are heavily taxed so that an almost 
inexhaustible sum is available for educational purposes. 

Invariably the visitor to these iron-mining districts is 
amazed by the remarkable educational facilities offered 
to the miner and his children. If he travels by rail, he 
makes a trip of from two and one-half to three hours north- 
ward after leaving Duluth before he strikes the mining dis- 
trict. If he travels by automobile, and especially if he is an 
Easterner, he notes the distance of sixty-four miles in which 
he does not come upon a single town, and in which he 
passes no more than half a dozen besttmiped and be- 
bouldered farms. His route lies thru forests of pine, 
tamarack, spruce, and birch, a second growth replacing the 
magnificent white pine forests of former days. He is 
warned of his approach to the mines by the dull red tinge 
which the road takes on. Suddenly he issues out of the 
forests to see before him a thriving young town set on the 
very brink of smoking, red, cavernous depths, and he rubs 
his eyes to see if he is awake as he finds himself coasting 
down wide, paved streets, lighted brilliantly their whole 
length with the modem electric street lamps. 

This Uttle town of Eveleth, consisting of 5,000 inhabi- 
tants, boasts of a truly magnificent high school building. 
It has been designed by the best of architects, and no 
money has been spared in building and equipping it. The 
entrances are large; the halls are wide and suppUed with 
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sanitary drinking fountains; the floors are noiseless; the 
windows are immense sheets of plate glass set in the most 
approved method, — ^reaching as high as the ceiling and as 
low as «the shoulder of the student when seated, and always 
placed in the left wall ; the seats are adjustable to the height 
of the pupil so that he need neither dangle his feet nor hug 
his knees. All these details are taken in with delight, 
but the pinnacle of amazement is reached when one dis- 
covers that there are two white tile swimming pools, 
completely equipt natatoriums, one for the boys and one 
for the girls, and that there is a gymnasium which is much 
better than many of those in larger educational institutions 
of the East. The assembly hall with its modem stage, 
scenery, and statuary is a model to serve its purpose. 
Search as one might, nothing that money, brains or science 
can supply for the ideal outfitting of an educational institu- 
tion is lacking. 

Educational facilities are the same in all the range 
towns. Virginia, population 16,000, not satisfied even 
with two high schools, one academic, the other industrial, 
is building an addition to one of them, which, when finished, 
will be the greatest structure of its kind in the United States. 
It is to be vocational. The contract recently given out 
for the lighting, heating, and pltunbing alone was $265,000. 
When completed and equipt the total cost will probably 
run $800,000. Imagine such sums expended for the erec- 
tion of an addition to a school in a mining town where 
seventy-five percent of the population is foreign bom! 

Vast siuns of money are spent not only in the erection 
and up-keep of the buildings, but also in the sectuing of the 
best teachers. Salaries higher than those paid in the aver- 
age small town or even in the larger cities attract the best 
teachers, and even then great care is taken to select those 
best fitted for the positions. These instructors introduce 
the latest methods of teaching. In the Virginia high 
school the supervised study period has proved a great suc- 
cess. Forty minutes are spent in the recitation of the day's 
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lesson, four minutes given for recreation, and then the 
next forty minutes spent in the preparation of the next 
day's lesson, this latter period being supervised by the 
same instructor who conducted the first. Those children 
who do not know how to study or to go about preparing 
their work are directed by the teacher. All seem very 
enthusiastic about this plan, which was innovated in some 
of the Eastern schools. 

Among the best equipt and most interesting schools 
are those of Chisolm, a town of about 6,000 inhabitants. 
One grade school and the high school are situated side by 
side in the center of the town. They lack nothing in the 
way of educational equipment. Dming recess the chil- 
dren of the grade school chute the chutes or tie themselves 
in knots on the turning poles of the playground. The 
high school, besides the usual auditorium, swimming 
pools with locker and dressing rooms dose at hand, and 
auditorium, has unusual industrial equipment. There 
are forges where the boys learn the blacksmith trade; 
there are manual training rooms; and there is even a print 
shop where the students publish a monthly magazine ap- 
propriately called The Ranger. In the domestic science 
rooms with every modem appliance, the girls are trained 
in housekeeping. They preserve fruits, can vegetables, 
and make bread in the kitchens; they make their own 
dothes in the sewing rooms; they learn to wash and iron. 
What interests the visitor most is the modd four room 
apartment supplied even with Haviland china, silverware, 
and embroidered bed linen. 

It is interesting to watch some of the children at work. 
Upon peering thru a glass door at the kindergarten, one 
sees the children as little birds fluttering around the room 
to the music of the piano. One tiptoes into the next room 
and takes a seat. If variety is the spice of life, one need 
seek no farther. Every type and every nationality has 
its representative here. There is similarity in one respect: 
every child from the white-headed Finn to the curly, black- 
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haired Italian is brushed and combed, and washed and 
ironed to the nth degree of sweet cleanliness. And how 
could they be otherwise in those immaculate surroundings? 
The expenditure of money is well justified if it aids in 
teaching only cleanliness, sanitation, and health. But it 
does more. These little foreigners are learning to read 
and articulate perfectly the English language. 

One could spend hours watching these first graders, 
but there is much more to see. A sophomore high school 
dass in ancient history is the next attraction. Reports 
on outside reading bring forth many alert and pointed 
comments from the class. Always encouraged to link the 
past with the present, one student contrasts the ancient 
Egyptian armies with the American armies of today. 
"An American soldier is not ranked by birth, but can win 
his commission by means of ambition, ability, and steady 
work," one boy notes, and another adds, ''It is the differ- 
ence between a democracy and an autocracy." 

One sees this development of thought continued in an 
English class where the reading of a play has brought up 
a discussion of liberty. ''How," questions the instructor, 
"does a foreigner exercise his liberty in this country? Does 
he use it as a Yankee brought up in Connecticut? Look 
back upon your own experience. A large nmjority (rf you 
were bom in foreign countries, and you have ample oppor- 
tunity of judging from what you have seen of political life 
right here in Chisolm." While waiting for an answer, the 
teacher informs the visitor that one is a Jewess, another a 
Russian from Russia, others Scandinavians, in fact, almost 
every nationality is represented. 

It is by such means and with such equipment that one 
community in the United States is attempting to Amer- 
icanize its foreign-bom element. Not only are the children 
trained in the day schoob, but their parents are encouraged 
to attend the night schools. The school auditoriums are 
open for entertainments of all sorts, many given by the 
children and attended by their parents. Thus the public 
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school is a public utility in every sense of the word, and is 
having a marvelous influence on the inhabitants of the 
iron range towns of Minnesota. 

One needs not count the stars in the service flag hung in 
the hall of the Virginia high school to know that these 
foreigners have been truly Americanized. The young men 
of northern Minnesota were quick to respond to Uncle 
Sam's call, and the girls did more than their bit. The 
domestic science rooms of the schools were crowded all 
the summer with girls preserving fruits and canning vege- 
tables in accordance with the government's suggestion. 
Virginia sent to the state fair two teams of high school 
girls, who returned with many blue ribbons awarded them 
for their success in canning and preserving. There are no 
better indications of the loyalty and love inspired in these 
foreigners for the land of their adoption than the big Liberty 
Loan drives. New York and Philadelphia may surpass 
these small towns in the magnificence and size of their 
Liberty Loan parades, but certainly the enthusiasm and 
energy put into launching a campaign, or the proportion 
of people reached and affected can not be any greater. It 
is the influence of the schools which brings about these 
marvelous transformations. Thru them the inhabitants 
of the iron range towns of Minnesota are brought into con- 
tact with American ideals and institutions, and thru a 
process of educations become loyal, law-abiding citizens 
of the United States. 

Margaret Helen Hoyt 

W8U«SSLSY C0LLSG8 



IV 

EDUCATION A NATIONAL PROBLEM 

Before the war, our educational methods were compara- 
tively leisurely. We had little passion for thoroness, even 
the we believed conventionally in ''Education as the comer- 
stone of democracy." It has required the tremendous 
awakening of a national crisis for us to appreciate how really 
little we have thus far done in education to make democracy 
attain its maximum of potential efficiency. 

The need of national unity has revealed with dramatic 
vividness our neglect of the ^oblem of Americanizing our 
foreign poptdation. The appalling number of yotmg men 
who were rejected from the draft because of physical de- 
fects made impressive the failure of our schools to develop 
health and healthful Uving; and if we have failed with boys 
and men, we have failed no less with girls and women. 
The increase in the cost of Uving has made tragic the pay 
of teachers — the average pay of teachers in the whole United 
States is below $600. 

Our schools, moreover, depend for their efficiency upon 
external conditions. Schoolhouses, even in regard to sani- 
tary fitness and safety, depend not upon the needs, but upon 
local politics and the tax-rate. Bad school charters make 
school boards and budgets dependent upon common coun- 
cils and selectmen, so that ultimately, improvements and ex- 
tensions of the school systems are past upon not by in- 
telligent specialists, but too often by selfish politicians. 

But perhaps most important of all our defects is the 
startling dissimilarity of our standards the country over. 
The child bom in Georgia is educationally handicapt as 
compared with the child bom in New York, the country 
boy as compared ynih the city boy, the negro as compared 
with the white. Furthermore, our educational plans and 
accomplishments are narrow and unsymmetrical. We 
ignore in most school systems adequate technical trainings 
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science, and practically all of the wider cultural subjects, 
art, drama, music. As for adults, we fail completely to 
provide adequate educational and social opportunities to 
fill their hours of leisure. 

This catalog of commissions and omissions could be 
almost indefinitely extended. One would wish to include 
the amount of time wasted in school, the lack of coordina- 
tion of subjects, the inflexibility in meeting individual 
needs. But my aim is not to analyze and condemn beyond 
the point which makes unmistakably clear that our schools 
up to the present have been inadequate, and that we have 
failed to have full faith in our formal creed that education 
is all-important in a republic. 

Is it not time to have done with this half-hearted, bun- 
gling method of educating our people? If the larger hope 
of our great leader is to be realized for the dominance of 
democracy and permanent peace, education must play a 
larger part than it has ever done before. And our first 
duty is to awaken the people to the need, to prove to them 
by active propaganda that great things are at stake. Our 
second, is to determine what is to be done. 

The defects of our present system are its lack of uni- 
versality, its lack of standard, its failure to develop an edu- 
cational scheme with roundness and S3rmmetry, its willing- 
ness to allow external considerations of expense and poli- 
tics to hamper and curtail. On the other hand, we must 
recognize that education is not a local matter, not even a 
state matter, but a national. The child left ignorant in 
Alabama is a drag upon the entire country; his vote^at a 
later day tends to lower the standards of democratic action; 
and it may be that his neglected mind and body may condi- 
tion for ill his descendants, who, in turn, may settle in any 
state in the Union. But apart from the self-interest of the 
entire body-pofitic to do its best for all the children in the 
land, there is the absolute right of all those children for 
equal opportunity, so far as it is humanly possible for them 
to have it. All this, then, points unmistakably toward 
some sort of national control of education, some sort of 
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national department which, far more important than the 
present Btu-eau of Education, shall universalize, stand- 
ardize, and subsidize our school system. 

The size of the United States must always give one 
pause when further centralization is suggested as a desidera- 
tum ; and we have long been trained to respect state rights. 
But recent events and the centralization forced upon us 
by the war have done much to make such nationalization 
of education seem desirable. We have national control 
of food and coal, of raikoads and telegraphs; and while 
that control is ostensibly merely for the duration of the 
war, no one of us believes that public utilities and lines of 
communication can ever go back to the uncoordinated 
inefficiency of the status quo ante helium. Education after 
the war is more important than efficiency of transporta- 
tion; the government, the nation, must control it. 

Of cotirse, we must remain a democracy, uncursed by 
bureaucracy. The possible dangers of a supreme educa- 
tional head at Washington are very obvious ; but autocratic 
secretaries and commissioners must not be allowed to 
issue casti-ron regulations. Local needs must be recog- 
nized ; there must be great flexibility in the application and 
development of sytems and ideas; there must be coopera- 
tion, not dictation. The national control must consist 
of encouraging investigating suggesting programs, act- 
ing as a clearing-house for experience; keeping us in touch 
with foreign systems and experiments, making possible 
the exchange of teachers between states and countries. 
And yet in spite of its lack of dictatorial powers, this de- 
partment must become so important that it will be 
represented by a Secretary of Education in the Cabinet, 
in line with the demand which has recently been made so 
often. 

I fancy such a department, however, somewhat differently 
constituted from the ordinary governmental department. 
If it is to be a leader in educational thought and planning, 
it must call to its aid the best men to be found; if it is to act 
wisely with careful consideration for local needs as well 
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as for the general needs, it must have helpers who know 
local conditions. I see, therefore, attached to the depart- 
ment a permanent educational board which shall be repre- 
sentative of every state in the union, and which shall have 
associated with it a certain niunber of eminent specialists 
at large. Such a body could develop in the light of national 
experience and needs broad policies for the immediate 
as well as for the long future. The members should be 
truly representative of the states, elected in some way, per- 
haps by the teachers, and not appointed by the state de- 
partments or the department heads. They should serve 
for regular terms; the associated speciaUsts, or the mem- 
bers at large, might well be elected by these state repre- 
sentatives themselves. 

This body would be merely dehberative, altho it would 
suggest legislation to Congress. Its great virtue, however, 
would be its advisory capacity to the department chiefs 
and to the coimtry at large. I should expect that it would 
call but rarely upon Congress to stiffen advice into law. 
Its weight, backed by the persuasive power of the de- 
partment thru pubUcation and the dissemination of ideas, 
would be enough to awaken keen rivalry between the 
states and would make its conclusions widely effective. 
The further fact that the department wisely run would 
reach far down into the public consciousness by its publica- 
tions would awaken a popular demand that the local edu- 
cational authorities should live up to the standards set 
forth by the national department. State and local boards 
could hardly remain indifferent under such pressure from 
above and from below. 

The state and local boards should be encouraged to work 
out their own problems in their own way, so long as they 
recognize the desirable national standard. Such local 
freedom is necessary for educational health. It might be 
well to adopt a plan like that incorporated in the recent 
Education Bill in England, in which local boards of educa- 
tion are encouraged to formulate their own schemes to 
meet their own needs. **The Board of Education will 
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consider each scheme and will make suggestions where de- 
sirable. Where a scheme is approved, it will be carried 
out by the local authority, acting largely independent of 
the Board." (The Nation, 27, July, 191 8.) Such co- 
operation in the best sense would prevent our educational 
system from becoming cut and dried, and would vastly 
encourage initiative and growth. 

This departmental machinery, however it is constructed, 
must have three great aims: (i) the spreading and equaUzing 
of school fadUties and standards; (2) the broadening and 
enriching of education; (3) the provision of educational 
facilities for older children and adults, or the continuation 
of education. 

(i) The immense inequality of facilities and standards 
as between different states and localities; as between rich 
and poor — especially in higher education; as between city 
and country, is partly the result of indiflPerence, politics, and 
bad laws, but mostly due to lack of funds. There must be 
heavier taxes to furnish more money for our educational 
needs. This is a fact which can not be overlooked. In 
these days after the war, with our habits of larger giving 
and with our famiUarity with larger subsidies raised for 
national necessities, we shall be ready as never before to 
face without fear great appropriations for objects of im- 
perative public good. Both states and towns can raise 
much more than they have ever raised for education; but 
when this has been said, the comparative diflPerences in 
financial ability will remain — Pennsylvania will still be 
far ahead of Maine and CaroUna; Philadelphia will still 
be far ahead of Sedgwick and Caraway. For Congress to 
demand that each state and town should raise a certain 
per capita sum for educational purposes would violate 
long tradition and would probably prove unconstitutional. 
Yet with education recognized as a national necessity, the 
only solution of the problem would seem to be thru national 
financial help. 

National funds have already been distributed haltingly 
thru military, agricultural and technical channels. The 
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principle is well established, but it must go further. Na- 
tional taxation must raise great sums to be distributed 
widely, by some arrangement whereby money will be 
granted to the poorer states and localities in inverse pro- 
portion to their wealth and in direct proportion to their 
needs. States and localities must meet the grants with a 
certain proportion of state and local moneys. But even so, 
the sums required to build up equality of educational facili- 
ties will be very large ; the equaUty aimed at is an equahty 
with the best we know, with- a better we hope for. But 
the time is opportune for facing the facts. The last 
Congress appropriated thirty biUion dollars of national 
moneys mostly for war purposes. The needs of peace to 
follow will be very great — and one of the most important 
among them, education, will demand adequate sums — 
generous sums to make the future fit for its opportunities. 

The new English Bill is proposing to use national funds 
to subsidize education in this way. From such stunmaries 
of the new law as I have seen, the central government ex- 
pects to pay half the expense; the locaUties themselves 
paying the other half. The principle is in line with the 
modem conception of the national importance of educa- 
tion ; whether we should not find it necessary for the nation 
to meet more than half the expense in at least certain locaU- 
ties is more than an open question. The smaller, as well 
as the larger, places must have better schools ; and the irre- 
ducible minimum which will be established is certain to 
involve a great increase in cost. And it is as clear as light 
that one of the first things the nationalization of education 
must establish is a general minimum — a general minitmim 
of opportunity in school facilities, in school equipment,' in 
program, in teachers' salaries, in teachers' preparation. 
Then by various devices, infinite in possibility, the local 
and state authorities may be spurred to aim at, and to ac- 
complish, indefinite maximums. 

(2) The next great aim of the educational department must 
be to broaden and enrich the content of teaching. Our 
programs need checking up, equalizing, broadening. Partly 
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due to ignorance and lack of vision, partly to fear of ex- 
pense and to other reasons, they lack standards and fail- 
to embody our best ideas. Here the National Department 
can be invaluable as a clearing-house of ideas and in formu- 
lating effective programs. 

Its most important work in this field is to plan for a better 
citizenship. The ideals which we are fighting for, as they 
are so finely phrased by President Wilson, are a world 
citizenship, a Uberal sense of internationalism. The Ameri- 
can citizen of the future must be no longer merely Ameri- 
can, and yet no less an American for that. Only so can 
the United States be a great leader in the League of Nations 
which is to make all nations brothers and the future one of 
peace. Our prevailing histories which glorify otu* past 
without a glimpse of the larger moral and social issues must 
be scrapt. The principles of the new liberalism; the value 
of true democracy ; the hatred of the autocratic spirit, whether 
found in selfish capitalism at home or in militarism 
in Prussia; the rights of all people for self-government, of 
all men for freedom of thought and faith ; a large tolerance 
for differences of opinion ; a passionate devotion to brother- 
hood and justice — ^these are ideals which the liberal nations 
of the world are fighting for, these are the ideals upon which 
our education must be founded. If the future is for democ- 
cracy, for the brotherhood of nations and for peace, these 
ideals must be worked into and thru the rising generations. 
If the aims of the war are to be attained and kept, these 
ideals must be the bed rock of our school teachings. 

Another of the great tasks is to devise a more systematic 
scheme for developing our youth in all their faculties. The 
older education clung, and still clings painfully, to the in- 
telligence alone, and cultivated a too limited field of knowl- 
edge. We must have far more intelligent physical train- 
ing; and we must make provision to discover and to correct 
wherever possible physical defects. Bad eyes, bad teeth, 
weak hearts and backs, adenoids — ^we know their danger; 
yet how inadequately thousands of schools provide against 
them I And in the same way, mental peculiarities must 
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be given special attention. The atypical child may often 
by care be normalized; and he may in most cases be made 
useful to himself and to society ; yet otu- schools have failed 
sadly to meet otu* knowledge. How lacking in most schools 
is adequate manual training, training in hand and eye, 
training in taste ! How short a way we have gone the coun- 
try over, to meet intelhgently technical and vocational 
training ! 

Then there is the whole world of art — drama, music, 
architecture, painting, poetry. Our views of education 
have been and are far too material and practical; and yet 
the civilization of the great societies of the past are mea- 
sured in the world's history by these very things. Our 
theaters, our art-museums, otu- Ubraries, when they exist 
at all, are unrelated for the most part to our educational 
scheme. Otu- libraries are most alert, but outside the great 
centers they are inadequate. They need to be indefinitely 
extended with all their school branches, their traveling 
collections, and all the activities which the modem trained 
librarian knows so well how to carry on. Our theaters 
play almost no part in our educational hfe. Our enemies 
across the sea could teach us much with their state and 
municipal theaters and opera houses presenting daily the 
great classics as educational factors in developing citizens. 
The dramatic movement in this country is, to be sure, in- 
teresting and hopeful; but its manifestations are hardly 
more than sporadic and experimental. In few places are 
theaters bringing systematically to our children great poetry, 
great ideas and infinite pleasure. The movies are hardly a 
worthy substitute, and even they are not adequately used 
as an educational means. And music — ^what is being done 
systematically to bring home to children this delightful 
and civilizing art? And painting, sculpture and architec- 
ture, the appUcation of art to hfe — ^the same is. true here. A 
few enlightened cities like IndianapoUs and Cleveland are 
awake to democratic and educational duties, and have 
brought about cooperation of the museums with the schools;, 
but they are rare exceptions and only prove the rule. No,. 
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the arts are confined to the great cities, and for the most 
part are reserved for the fortunate. We have thus far 
failed to include them in our conception of education; 
yet in a broad system of democratic education art must 
play a great r61e. Here is indeed a task for the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Never was there such imperative need as now for a broad 
conception of education. The necessities of the war, the 
demands of trade and industrial supremacy after the war, 
are in danger of sweeping it with a fierce current into a 
more grinding materialism than we have ever known. It 
is a matter of life to us to struggle against it, to hold with 
passionate conviction to the idealism of the present struggle 
and of the new world to follow. If democracy is to prevail, 
we must overcome the materialism of sheer utility; for 
materialism sacrifices the individual and the things of the 
spirit to material gain ; and leads inevitably to the autoc- 
racy of wealth and capitalism, and to the autocracy of 
militarism. Industry and trade are necessary, but life, the 
happiness of the worker, the idealism of the citizen, are 
infinitely more necessary. It is for educators and all true 
lovers of democracy to construct a broader education for 
aU men ; and it is possible in days like these when more than 
ever all things are possible. 

This is no plea for overburdening the school years with 
many and superficial studies. Obviously, all children can 
not study all things; but the program must be built in the 
spirit of a wider conception of educational values. We 
must also recognize that our present schools waste precious 
time. Two years, it is estimated, could be gained between 
the beginning of primary and the end of high school by 
concentration and intelligent speeding up ; and many a stu- 
dent could move faster to his great advantage, if our sys- 
tems were more elastically responsive to individual ability. 
Such savings and elasticity would make possible a wider 
course; and the future is going to hold more children in 
school for a longer time than we have hitherto succeeded 
in doing. Here again is work for the Department. 
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(3) It is also for the Educational Department to consider 
the educational opportunities of those who have past the 
school age and to make practical assertion that education 
never ceases. There must be continuation schools; the 
school buildings must become social centers for classes 
and recreation. There must be arts for the adult popula- 
tion. Such thought for the older community is becoming 
increasingly important with the decrease in working hours. 
The man whose work is done in eight hotu^ has eight hours 
for play and self-improvement; and if our schools do their 
duty, the children who have past thru them will more 
and more demand larger opportunities for intellectual 
enjoyment in their adult life. 

With such national conceptions of educational needs and 
with such machinery as I have dreamed to equalize, to 
broaden, and to prolong the education of our people, the 
difficulties of Americanization will disappear. The for- 
eigner can not remain a foreigner when he is given a fair 
chance, when his children are educated broadly and richly. 
Foreigners remain un-American only when they fail to 
find an attractive life about them and feel themselves left 
out. If America opens to them opporttmities of self -develop- 
ment, fair treatment, free thought and speech, a broad out- 
look and true democracy they will inevitably become de- 
voted Americans. Americanization is but a part of the 
greater problem of education. 

Otu" educational needs are immediate to meet the great 
future which we hope for and must strive to grasp — a 
democratic world of enlightened peoples. The way thither 
leads thru otu- schools. The world must be made safe for 
democracy, indeed ; but the converse is no less true, democ- 
racy must be made safe for the world. The task is im- 
measurably great. If we are to lead in the peaceful world 
of tomorrow, we must awake to otu* greatest national 
problem. 

Horace Ainsworth Eaton 

Syracuss UmvBitsiTy 



NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE NEGRO* 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution made 
the negro a citizen of the United States. By fiat of law the 
status of the chattel was suddenly transformed into that 
of the citizen.' The National Government is wholly re- 
sponsible for the creation of negro citizenship, a responsi- 
bility which involves the obUgation to prepare him for his 
new function in the government. Carried away by the 
heat and hysteria of war, the statesmanship of that period 
did not consider all of the consequences growing out of this 
momentous act. It was deemed su£Bcient to invest the 
newly emancipated slave with a garb of citizenship, with- 
out preparing him to wear the unaccustomed garb becom- 
ingly. His education was left to the a£9icted states, which 
had recently been disrupted and disorganized by the ruinous 
ravages of war. The ill-fated Freedmen's Bureau under- 
took in some slight meastu-e to fulfil the national obligation. 
But for the most part the freedman was left to shift 
for himself in his upward struggle from ignorance to en- 
lightenment. It was hoped that his enfranchisement 
might enable him to exert the requisite influence on the 
policy of the several states, leading to the establishment of 
adequate educational provision. Amidst all the inperfec- 
tions and misdeeds of reconstruction, actual or alleged, 
there stands out in bold relief one clear redeeming feature. 
Actuated by the purpose of qualif3dng the negro for the 
proper exercise of his citizenship function, the reconstruc- 
tion governments established the public school system in 
the several southern states. One searches in vain for any 

^ Paper read before the Department of Superintendents, Atlantic City, 
March i, 1918. 
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record of southern statesmanship, before or since the Civil 
War, fraught with greater benefits to both races than the 
pubUc provision for the education of all citizens, estab- 
lished by the much-maUgned reconstruction governments. 

But actual experience soon demonstrated what prudent 
provision should have foreseen, namely, that the recently 
impoverished and distracted southern states were not, of 
themselves, able to maintain adequate school system for 
the efficient education of both races. Their heroic efiforts 
must be supplemented by national provision, or else the 
South for many generations must lag behind other sections 
of the nation, and the efficiency of the nation, as a whole, 
ynH be seriously impaired. 

We are apt to be misled by statistics of iUiteracy showing 
the remarkable rapidity with which the negro is acquiring the 
use of letters. Beginning practically at the zero point of 
Uteracy, at the time of his emancipation, the rate of literacy 
had arisen to 70.6 per cent in 1910. The rapidity with 
which the negro race has been hterahzed, has been consid- 
ered the most marvelous attainment of the past century. 
In the period of fifty years a considerable majority of its 
members has learned the use of letters. This is a much 
larger percent than is shown by many of the historic races 
of the old world. 

The mere technical acquisition of letters, however, is a 
matter of very simple attainment. A few months' schooling 
is sufficient to communicate to the individual the oral and 
phonetic symbols of knowledge, and the method of com- 
bining them into written and spoken speech. The letters 
of the alphabet constitute a key with twenty-six notches, 
which unlocks the accumulated storehouse of the wisdom 
and experience of mankind. But the mere possession of 
this mystic key is of Uttle value unless the wielder has a 
previous appreciation of the wealth of wisdom which the 
storehouse contains. The Red Indian or any other savage 
peoples might acquire the ability to read and write within 
a single generation but if they still chng to their ancestorial 
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and traditional ways, without the curiosity of incentive 
to tmderstand the secret and method of civilization, their 
mere technical attainments would be of little more value 
than a curious intellectual gymnastic. Altho 70 per cent 
of the negro race can read and write, comparatively a 
small fraction of that number actually do make an eiScient 
use of their attainments. In the states which require a 
literacy test for the exercise of franchise, the great bulk 
of negroes are excluded because of their inability to meet 
this simple test; albeit the statistics of such states show a 
high average of negro literacy. Of course it would be un- 
becoming to intimate that a sovereign state would be 
guilty of the deep dishonor of depriving its citizens of 
fundamental rights by cunning device or tricky contrivance. 
Statistics of iUiteracy are misleading because the individual's 
pride which indisposes him to have his ignorance acknowl- 
edged and recorded, often leads him to render misleading 
answer to the query of the enumerator. 

At Camp Dodge, where there were 3600 negro conscripts 
from Alabama, no one of whom, under the terms of conscrip- 
tion, was over 31 years of age, the Young Men's Christian 
Association found that over 75 per cent of them were un- 
able to read or write effectively, notwithstanding the fact 
that the rate of negro iUiteracy in Alabama, according to 
the federal statistics, is only 40.1 per cent. There is 
one conspicuous outstanding fact, that the great majority 
of the negro race are not able to make use of literary knowl- 
edge to improve their efficiency, or measure up the standard 
of an enlightened citizenship. 

When we consider the woeful inadequacy of provision 
made for negro education, there is left no room to marvel 
because of this alarming result. According to reports just 
issued by the Bureau of Education, the State of Alabama 
expends $1 . 78 per capita for each negro child, the state of 
Georgia $1.76, arid Louisiana $1.31. These states ex.- 
pend from five to six times this amount per capita for the 
schooling of white children. It is conceded that even the 
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provision for education of the white children of the South 
is scarcely more than one-third of that for the education of 
a child of the North and West. If it requires $25 per 
capita to prepare a white child in the North for the duties 
of citizenship, whose powers are reinforced by racial and 
social heredity, by what law of logic or conunon sense, can 
it be expected that $1.31 will prepare a negro child in 
Louisiana, who misses such reinforcement, for the exercise 
of like function? 

I am not bringing this glaring discrepancy to light for 
the purpose of condemnation or denunciation, but merely 
to describe a situation furnishing a basal argument for the 
necessity of national aid to negro education. Without 
such aid the southern states must continue for generations 
under the heavy handicap of a comparatively ignorant 
and illy equipt citizenship. 

It is a fatal mistake to suppose that the efficient educa- 
tion of the negro can be conducted on a cheaper scale than 
that for the whites. The fact that his home environment 
and his general grade of life is lower, makes adequate 
educational fadUties all the more expensive. $1.31 per 
capita applied to negro education in Louisiana accom- 
plishes even less, in effective results, than a Uke sum ap- 
plied to the whites. Imagine the educational status of 
Massachusetts, if the state should suddenly reduce the 
provision of public instruction to the level of the cost of 
negro education in Louisiana. 

Philanthropy to a commendable degree has served to 
supplement the deficiencies of the southern states for negro 
education. But neither the individual state nor the United 
States has the moral right to depend upon voluntary 
philanthropy to prepare its citizens for the responsible 
duties and obligations of citizenship. At best philanthropy 
is only a temporary and inadequate makeshift. As huge 
as philanthropic contributions seem to be in the aggregate, 
they amount to littie more than one dose of medicine in the 
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hospital, when compared to the magnitude of the task to 
which they are applied. 

A generation ago Senator Henry W. Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire, devoted his public career to the promulgation of 
national aid to negro education. The array of facts and 
arguments which he marshalled in support of his propa- 
ganda, was undisputed and indisputable. The urgency of 
the need has been emphasized by a generation of neglect. 
It is said that the Athenians banished Aristides because 
they grew weary of hearing him called Aristides, the Just. 
By parity of ungracious procedure. Senator Blair was 
thrown out of public life because of his loquacious advocacy 
of national equity and justice. But his cause still re- 
mains. The nation has merely deferred pa3rment on a debt 
which sooner or later must be liquidated with accumulated 
interest. 

At the time of the Blair Educational Bill there were 
lurking suspicions in the minds of opposii^ statesmen of 
political and partisan advantage, and .sinister sectional 
animosity concealed under the guise of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The doctrine of local sovereignty was sharply ac- 
centuated; but opposition on the^ grounds has weakened 
with the intervening years. There still survives a states- 
manlike duty of the nation to meet its moral obligation to 
the least of its citizens. 

' It was unfair to the southern states to require them, un- 
aided, to prepare the negro for duties of citizenship at the 
time of his enfranchisement. The nation as a whole 
was responsible for the condition of the negro. The fact 
that slavery became a localized institution was not due to 
the inherent deviltry of the South nor to the innate good- 
ness of the North. Slavery was a national institution and 
became localized under the operation of climatic and eco- 
nomic law. It is equally unfair today, to require the South 
to bear the heavy burden alone. The negro problem is 
the nation's problem; the remedy should be as compre- 
hensive as the need. 
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In democracy, as in ethics, the individual is the ultimate 
unit, and there must be essential equality among the units, 
or else the fabric of democracy, like the fabric of ethics, 
must fall. Under the traditional attitude of the white 
race toward the negro, it was supposed that the guiding 
intelligence should be lodged in the white man's brain, 
and the muscular energy in the negro's arm. But the cir- 
cuit is too long. In a democracy each man must think as 
well as work. The country can no longer look upon the 
negro merely for his utility as a tool, but must regard his 
totaUty as a man. An ideal American citizen is not that 
of a working man; but that of a man working. The pres- 
ence of the ignorant negro lowers the general average of 
efficiency of the community in which he Uves and of the 
nation of which he forms a part. Georgia with half of its 
population practically illiterate can never hope to keep 
pace with Iowa, which strives to make every citizen in- 
telligent and efficient. The United States can never 
reach the desired goal of efficiency, until it utilizes the un- 
developed energies which lie dormant in the brain and 
brawn of every citizen. 

So far I have dealt with the demands for Federal assis- 
tance to primary and elementary education, which imparts 
to each citizen a more or less well understood minimum 
of necessary knowledge and standard of efficiency. But 
there is a higher sense in which the nation is obUgated to 
the cause of negro education. At the time of his emancipa- 
tion the negro was left wholly without wise guidance and 
direction. The sudden severance of personal relation 
which had existed complacently imder the regime of 
slavery left the negro dependent upon his own internal 
resom-ces for leadership of his higher and better life. The 
discipline of slavery had illy fitted him for this fimction. 
It had imparted to him the process without the principle; 
the knack without the knowledge; the rule without the 
reason; the formula without the philosophy. If the blind 
lead the blind they will both fall into the ditch. For want 
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of vision people perish. The professional class consti- 
tutes the higher light of the race, and if that hght within this 
race be darkness, how great is that darkness. 

The negro teacher meets with every form of ignorance 
and pedagogical obtuseness that befalls the white teach- 
ers; the negro preacher has to do with every conceivable form 
of original and acquired sin ; the doctor meets with all the 
variety of disease that the human flesh is heir to; the law- 
yer's sphere covers the whole gamut involving the rights 
of property and person. The problems growing out of the 
contact, attrition, and adjustment of the races involve 
issues which are as intricate as any that have ever taxed 
human wisdom for solution. If, then, the white man 
who stands in the high place of authority and leadership 
among his race, fortified as he is by superior social environ- 
ment, needs to qualify for his high calling by thoro and 
sound educational training, surely the negro needs a no 
less thoro general education to qualify him to serve as 
philosopher, guide, and friend of ten million unfortunate 
human beings. 

The federal government should make some provision 
for those who are to stand in the high places of intellect 
and moral authority. In the western states where philan- 
thropical millionaires are scarce, and where the average 
citizen is not able to support the system of education on 
the higher level, the state undertakes the task of main- 
taining high institutions of learning for the leaders in the 
various walks of life. The negro is unable at present to 
maintain such institutions for his own race; he is dependent 
upon a remote and vicarious philanthropy. The chief 
benefits of the higher workers among the negro peoples inures 
to the community, to the state, and to the nation. Dr. 
James, the president of the University of Illinois, has for 
years advocated with great power of persuasion the es- 
tablishment of a national university. All of his arguments 
may be multiplied by ten, when applied to obligation of 
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the government to support at least one higher institution 
for the education of the negro race. 

Ah-eady thru Land Grant and other federal funds, the 
government in cooperation with the several states, is sup- 
porting agricultural and mechanical colleges for white 
youth.. Some provision is also made for the negroes in 
the states where there is scholastic separation of the races. 
But these agriculttu-al and mechanical colleges are essen- 
tially schools of secondary grade and can not be maintained 
on high level of collegiate basis. It is easy for the federal 
government to extend the application by establishing and 
maintaining at least one institution of technical character 
and collegiate grade, which might serve as a finishing 
school for the work done in the several states. The negro 
needs to be rooted and grounded in the principles of knowl- 
edge on the highest collegiate basis. The federal govern- 
ment has already acknowledged this responsibility in the 
moderate support which it gives Howard University as 
the national institution of the negro race. This acknowl- 
edgement of a national responsibiUty, let us hope, augurs 
early ample provision for the education of a race in its 
upward struggle to the fullness of the stature of American 
citizenship. 

It is needless to inject in this discussion the intricate 
and tangled issues of the race problem. Suffice it to say 
that ignorance is a menace to intelligence ; sloth to efficiency ; 
vice to virtue ; and degradation to the dignity and decencies 
of life. Just as the government thru adequate federal agency 
stamps out the yellow fever, cholera, and other infectious 
diseases, so it must, sooner or later, exterminate ignorance, 
which is more menaceful than any other plague that af- 
fficts the nation. 

Km4hY Miu«9R 
HowASD VsmtBsm 
Wasbinoton, D. C. 



VI 
EDUCATION AS A FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS 

It is the purpose of this paper ito show the function of 
education as a factor in social progress; but especially to 
point out that progress depends chiefly upon a wide popu- 
lar distribution of knowledge, instead of an aristocratic 
kaming for the few, no matter how brilliant or even crea- 
tive it may be. Only recently have educational leaders 
developed anything like an adequate appreciation of this 
fact. Hitherto the emphasis has been primarily upon 
productive scholarship as a means of progress, and quite 
insufficiently upon distributive scholarship. The chief 
effort seems to have been to secure contributions to the sum 
total of human knowledge. And even this aim has been 
somewhat narrowly conceived as depending upon the fin- 
ished specialization of those who present then^elves, as if 
by foreordination, at the apex of the educational p}rramid. 
As for the effect of popular enlightenment upon the germi- 
nation of creative genius, that seems to have been very 
ratdy discerned. Moreover, it has too often been assumed, 
especially by productive scholars, that knowledge, culture, 
inventions, discoveries, and the like, are self-distributive. 
This is a phase of the laissez-faire fallacy that has so dis- 
astrously dominated democratic thought for a century. 
It is really a relic of the old, aristocratic social arrangement, 
in which the privileged few controlled the masses. As a 
matter of fact, social inertia tends to resist the distribution 
of knowledge. Democratic societies, therefore, if they are to 
progress — and progress they must if they would siu^ve as 
democracies — should take overt and active measures to 
provide a popular distribution of culture very much more 
extensive than we have at present. 

It is no doubt logical to begin with a definition of social 
progress. The starting point for such a definition is the 
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assertion that the evolution of human nature itself has ap- 
parendy gone by terraces. This proposition is derived 
from the biological doctrine that acquired characteristics 
are not transmitted, and that variations, whether cumula- 
tive or "sport," are relatively infrequent, but quite decidedly 
marked. Biologically, therefore, htunan nattu-e is imdoubt- 
edly on the same terrace that it was when recorded history 
began ; indeed long before. The human type (or should one 
say, the various racial types?) has been fairly stable thru 
thousands of generations ; its total complex of innate needs, 
physical and psychic, has remained substantially the 
same. Social progress, therefore, consists in bringing cul- 
ttu-e up to the level of human nature so as to satisfy ever 
more fully the inherent and perennial needs of life. It is 
essentially a matter of harmonizing activities with htunan 
nattu'e; whereupon the accord of activities with one another 
will take care of itself; and whereupon, also, the formula 
"activity leading to further activity" will acquire some 
tangible meaning. However, it is not necessary for the 
reader to accept this theory of progress in order to go on 
with the argument. No doubt it will take a littie time for 
this simple theory to become wonted in the mind to which it 
is a new suggestion. But meantime it will be agreed that 
progress makes this a better world to live in ; and with that 
we may proceed together. 

Social progress is of two main sorts, each of which may 
be subdivided. The first depends upon the availability 
of the social heritage, and is due, primarily, to conservation, 
and, secondly, to utilization. The second depends upon the 
increase of the social heritage, and occurs, first, thru in- 
vention, and, second, thru selection. 

We should take these up in order: (i) conservation, 
(2) utilization, (3) invention, and (4) selection; except 
that the first has been discust in another paper, where it 
was pointed out and emphasized that the conservation or 
the social heritage, which is a function of formal educa- 
tion, is prerequisite to progress. We proceed then to the 
second. 
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UTILIZATION 

There are a great many people who have no opportunity 
to share in the good things that the race possesses. To 
them the world's cultm^ is a closed book; they do not par- 
ticipate in it. Their lives as a result are tragically meagre. 
The more the mental and moral heritage which the race 
collectively possesses can be participated in by the indi- 
vidual members of the race the greater will be the sum total 
of human well-being. This, which we may call progress 
by utilization, is axiomatic, to be sure; but we are so ac- 
customed to regarding the tragic meagreness of the de- 
prived millions as a matter of course that it may not be 
amiss to vivify this sort of social progress before the imagi- 
nation. 

For instance, we have heard a good deal lately about the 
defective health conditions prevailing among school chil- 
dren, candidates for conscription, and others. This condi- 
tion exists not because the scientists know so little about 
hygiene, but because the public knows so little. When the 
black death swept over Europe in the fourteenth century 
the people were helpless; but we could protect ourselves 
from practically all epidemics if the people all understood 
them as well as the doctors do; or even if they understood 
them only well enough to recognize that the doctors really 
do tmderstand them. But as yet there are too many in- 
dividuals who take no stock in these new-fangled theories 
about germs ; or at least they can not visualize them, hence 
it is almost impossible to secure thoro regulation by o£Eicials 
and effective cooperation by the public. "The chief reason 
for this discrepancy between the ideal and the real is," says 
President Butler, * 'simple ignorance.'* 

The war emphasized our shortage of technicians and 
skilled workmen of all sorts. The difficulty was not pri- 
marily in the imdeveloped state of industrial sciences and 
arts, but principally in the fact that too few men knew them. 
Similarly, the great hindrance to scientific agricultttfe is 
the ignorance of the farmers. If they all knew aU that the 
scientists know the productivity of the land would imme- 
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diately increase many fold. Indeed this is true of all our 
sciences. If the people only knew enough science to utilize 
the services of the scientists, comfort, health, happiness and 
the productivity of industry would lurch forward un- 
believably. 

The arts: Uterattu-e, music, dramatics, pictures, dress, 
architecture and home decoration, are sources of immeasur- 
able satisfaction to those who know how to use them. 
But how few do? Any reader can enumerate a long list 
of acquaintances whose lives would have been very greatly 
brightened, not to say uplifted, if they had learned to use 
and enjoy good books and magazines. ''A little organ in 
the comer of every laboring man's cottage:" the phrase 
is suggestive enough of humble contentment and whole- 
some recreation. It is said that the second-hand organs 
which our middle class people have traded in toward their 
new pianos during the last generation have found their way 
into the homes of the southern negroes. That also is sug- 
gestive of increased happiness. How many an othermse 
irksome or ill-spent hour the phonograph has helped to 
render pleasant. Historians describe colonial New England 
as destitute of music. Scarcely a dozen tunes were in general 
use during the seventeenthcentury . What a contrast with the 
condition that willprobably prevailnot only there but thruout 
the country during the second half of the present century, 
when practically everybody will be trained gratis by the 
public school to play at least one instrument; when vocal 
talents will be freely discovered and developed; when com- 
munity concerts will be common, and the best works of the 
masters will be familiar to everybody thru the aid of the 
phonograph. The difference does not depend upon musical 
creation, but only upon the popular distribution and use of 
the music we already possess. Distribution of the other 
arts would be no less productive of satisfaction and well- 
being. Dramatic art might be utilized in every community 
for social life and recreation to a degree that few have taken 
the trouble to picture to their imaginations. And quite as 
few have ever tried to imagine the effect of teaching do- 
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mestic art in its various places: dress, house 

the use of shrubs and plants, to all the adolescents of one 

generation. 

What has been said about art, science, and the technique 
of industry is equally true of the other great interests of 
dyilization. For instance, it is impossible at our stage of 
cultural evolution even to conceive of any better spiritual 
and social ideals than those of Christianity. For two 
thousand years social evolution of civilized peoples has con- 
sisted largely in a gradually better application of Chris- 
tian principles, and the end is not yet. While, of course, 
the problem of Christianizing the social order is in part one 
of inventing new social forms, it is chiefly that of pressing 
the Christian ideal home to the minds and hearts of all the 
people. In other words, if greatly increased numbers 
could be taught not only the Christian way of life but also 
induced to adopt it ardently this would presently become an 
entirely different kind of a world to live in. 

Or, turning to more concrete matters, the whole American 
public was slow to discern the real causes and central issues 
of the Great War. Students of history and world politics 
knew from the first; indeed many of them foresaw the storm, 
in part at least. If the public had known what the scholars 
knew, if only in general outlines, they too would have 
understood it from the start. America succeeded in ac- 
complishing nothing until this knowledge of causes and 
issues was spread abroad. And this suggests the desirability 
of a more general understanding of foreign affairs and in- 
ternational relations and its bearing on the success of some 
sort of a world federation. 

As these lines are being written (March, 19 19) the whole 
western world is alarmed at the Bolshevist menace in Russia, 
which threatens to overrun Germany, western Europe, and 
even America. A metropolitan newspaper, commenting 
editorially on the labor situation the world over, remarked 
suggestively : ' 'The man with the hoe has broken the silence 
of the centuries." Students of social science foresaw it 
coming; everybody might have foreseen it if they had been 
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well read in social movements. A recent writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly points out that the issue between Bol- 
shevism and civilization is that Bolshevism proposes to 
repudiate the principle of social evolution, sweep away the 
old foundations, and rebuild the institutions of state and 
property. Its horror Ues in its program of violent revolu- 
tion instead of orderly evolution. Eiurope and America 
would be absolutely immune from such an insanity if the 
masses of the people possest even a modicum of historical 
and sociological knowledge. Social scientists are prepared 
to engineer a program of sound reform if they were only 
accorded the leadership. The chief obstacle to such leader- 
ship is that the people recognize no difference between 
scientists and quacks in the sociological field. Social, like 
physical, disease is due to simple ignorance, ignorance so 
general and so dense that most people, including many 
that are supposed to be educated, do not so much as know 
that there is such a thing as social science. 

But the matter Ues somewhat deeper than this. The 
dangerous fever which now so greivously aflUcts the world 
is the natural result of progress; or, to be more accurate, 
of maldistribution of the fruits of scientific and political 
progress; by that maldistribution of cultiu"e the sociological 
law of community interest^ is violated. As Lester F. Ward 
wrote: 

"The failure to assimilate achievement is due to the enormous inequali- 
ties of society. It is due to the exploitation of the unintelligent class by the 
intelligent dass ♦••••♦ por knowledge is power, and S3rm- 
pathy, altruism, benevolence and philanthropy are utterly unreliable princi- 
ples, and can not in the least be depended upon to secure any sort of equality 
in society. ♦ • ♦ • The only hope of an equitable distribution 6i the 
fruits of achievement lies in putting exactly the same arms into the hand of 
one member of society as of another. * * * * If the rest of the world 
is to remain as it is and more of these prodigies hunted out and set to work 
in it, the present confusion will be worse confotmded. * * * * It will 
only increase the social inequalities which are the cause of all the trouble." 

From all of which it follows that the common distribution 
and utilization of the culture now extant would contribute 

^ See Sociological Principles Determining the Elementary Curriculum 
School and Society, March 23, 19 18. 
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as much to progress indirectly, by lubricating the wheels 
of democratic institutions, as it would contribute directly 
by enriching individual personaUties. 

INVENTION 

So much for progress thru utilization. We come, second, 
to progress thru invention. It is generally assumed that 
new elements of cultiure are the products of creative in- 
telligence; and this assumption is, of cotu-se, true. On the 
basis of this theory of progress the educational system has 
provided for original research. More recently elementary 
and secondary teachers have been lurged to develop in their 
pupils the problem-solving attitude of mind. This has been 
emphasized at least suflSciently by other writers. There 
is usually small need of developing the eating attitude of 
mind. Pood is what the starving millions need. Human 
beings have the problem-solving tendency innate. A 
problematical situation like the present reveals no dearth 
of the problem-solving attitude. Information is the dire 
necessity of the present crisis. Information? Without it 
the innumerable problem solvers bid fair to eat each other 
up. 

There is another means, however, of developing a supply 
of creative genius, namely, the popular distribution of 
knowledge. This means is little realized. 

A few great periods have fairly swarmed with geniuses. 
Historians account for the intellectual activity of these 
periods by the stimulus of new ideas brought in by migra- 
tion, war and commerce. But note, the important thing 
is the new ideas, not the migration, war and commerce. 
The new ideas might conceivably be ftunished in other 
ways. In the nineteenth century scientific discoveries 
and mechanical inventions did it; so that discoveries and 
inventions led to more discoveries and inventions in geo- 
metrical proportion. In reality it is new wants and new 
ideals as well as new ideas that furnish the needed stimulus. 
But this is precisely what results from education, provided 
it is vital and effective, rather than merely formal and cus- 
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torn bound. Qualify millions of destitute minds to share 
in those parts of the social heritage that they do not now 
partidpate in, and we shall have an effect similar in kind, 
perhaps in degree, to the results of migration, war, commerce 
or applied science. Any nation that will suddenly triple 
or quadruple the educational opportunities of the masses, 
adapting tlie new offerings, of course, to the vital needs of 
the people, will produce a Peridean Age or a Renaissance 
out of hand. And never was there a more appropriate 
occasion to undertake the experiment than in the present 
Great Reconstruction. 

Ndther has sufSdent attention ever been devoted to ex- 
plaining why the most viable periods in history have been 
followed by periods of relative stagnation or even dedine. 
Certainly the high hopes of such periods have been very slow 
of realization. This was true of the Periclean Age, it was 
true also of the Renaissance and Humanism. The general 
progress in sodal and political organization antidpated by 
More and Erasmus, and the achievements of applied sdence 
predicted by Bacon, were not realized for hundreds of 
years; some of them not to this day. Tt :se historic facts 
suggest that a like postponement may bl st our own high 
hopes. Why did these long ddays occur? 

Certainly genius must be appredated, and its products 
patronized, to keep it producing. Sodal solidarity is such 
that discovery can not very far outrun application ; and the 
application of knowledge is the most fruitful incentive of 
further discovery. Natural sdence advanced but slowly 
for three centuries; but after it began to be applied prac- 
tically, about the beginning of the nineteenth century, it 
advanced by leaps and bounds. In whatever realm a 
genius may produce, he must appear in the fullness of time, 
or he will waste his sweetness on the desert air. Christo- 
pher Dddc, the Pestalozzi of colonial Pennsylvania, is an 
example. Both history and sodal psychology lend wdght 
to the contention that it is the age which makes the man. 
And it takes no great stretch of the imagination to realize 
that ndther sdentific discovery nor any other research 
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can proceed very far upon a basis of popular ignorance. 
The advance of medical science, for instance, depends upon 
a popular appreciation of medical science. If the vast 
masses of die people persisted superstitiously in the 
u^ of incantations and old women's applications, 
Pasteur and the Mayos would see little built upon 
their foundations. Likewise, social science as research will 
not proceed very far unless social science is applied as 
reform. If sociologists and economists are deprest 
with the overwhelming amount of research yet to be 
accomplished in their fields let them organize an active, 
aggressive propaganda to spread abroad among the people 
what they already know; then it will be applied. And the 
application of social science will attract into the field an 
amy of enthusiastic young students and investigators. 
That would boom the productive side of social science in the 
twentieth century as the practical application of the natural 
sciences boomed them in the nineteenth. But without 
SDch application their progress will be slow. 

It is now ahnost a generation since Lester P. Ward began 
expounding this philosophy. He says: 

"In the past and preseCt state of the world not only literary but aU other 
achievement has been irregular, sporadic and spasmodic. The world of 
thought may be compared with a vast mountainous region, with great peaks 
and domes, chains and sierras, rising with utmost irregularity. • • * * 
This is all due to these artificial causes, to influences repressing most of the 
seniuses of mankind. * * * * If the movement had been nattu^ and 
normal the whole mass would have risen together. « • • • • 

"It is impossible for us, accustomed to the old stage coach methods, to form 
any adequate conception of the teeming, seething world of thought and action 
that the acceptance by society of the logic of opportunity in its full measure 
would create." 

This explains it. The great progress periods were fol- 
lowed by periods of decadence and deferred hope largely 
because of the dense ignorance and moral stupidity of the 
masses. They were not able to patronize their own geniuses, 
and so keep them producing. Worse than that, the re- 
sulting inability to assimilate the fruits of achievement led, 
as was pointed out above, to social inequalities, which are 
alwajrs positively destructive. And if we wish to escape 
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a like postponement or relapse we must promptly remove the 
like causes of social inertia. 

Perhaps we strike closest to the heart of the whole matter 
when we consider how much latent talent lies imdeveloped 
in human nature. Making allowance for gradations of 
mentality, and especially considering such freaks as Blind 
Boone that appear on the lower levels, is there any good 
biological reason for asstmiing that creative intelligence 
or even genius is the rare exception ? We run a magnet over 
our school, and if iron adheres to it, well and good; the 
residue we discard. In this way we waste silver, gold, 
diamonds and who knows what rare and untried metals i^ 
Society must learn to assay its human ore more systemati- 
cally. We should, so far as possible, expose all the people 
to all phases of our culture. If Richard Roe is immune to 
music he may take to plant breeding ; while if John Doe does 
not respond to Uterature, he may invent a new type of 
motor, or inspire the world with a new missionary ideal. 
Genius breaks out at the most unexpected spots. The 
most unpromising boy suddenly presents the world with 
the last sort of achievement parents or teachers had ever 
thought of asking him to promise. But the youth whom 
God has tuned to a given note will never vibrate to it unless 
something in his social environment gives forth that tone. 
Hence the necessity of sounding the various notes of civil- 
ization in the hearing of every youth. The greatest tragedy 
of life is the blank silence of the souls whom fate has never 
struck and made them ring; the mute inglorious Miltons, 
the undistinguished Hampdens, the cold, pulseless hearts 
once pregnant with celestial fire — 

"But knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll." 

This principle, that society has almost unlimited latent 
resources which might be developed by universal education, 
is the keynote of Ward's philosophy. Why this most 
significant and prophetic of all modem educational theories, 
expounded by the dean of American sociologists, has been 
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so cxmsistently ignored by professional pedagogs for 
almost a generation, especially at a time when the extension 
of educational opportunities is so conspicuous a popular 
desire, is a hard puzzle to solve. By statistical studies 
Ward arrives at the conclusion that there is at least six 
hundred times as much talent and genius in society as has 
ever been developed. And while, of course, one can detect 
some flaws in the technique of his logic, the prophetic in- 
sight of his conclusion is irresistible. One really needs only 
faith in the democratic ideal, and liberation from the preju- 
dices of an aristocratic past, to beUeve that ''genius of vary- 
ing shades and grades permeates society." 
His books abound in such passages as the following: 

"The number of Newtons who may really be said never to have had an op- 
portimity to watch an apple fall to the ground, may be great; for the sons of 
tofl and want and circumscribed existence, reflection even is forbidden. It is 
just this initial circumstance, this vision of the promised land, that educa- 
tba is specially adapted to furnish to those naturally bright minds whom 
fortune has restricted to dark and narrow regions. 

"The most important of all educational schemes * * * * is to spread 
a net * * * * that will catch all the 'big fish' in the social sea. There 
is only one Idnd of a net that will do this, and that is the kind that extends 
absolutely equal opportunities to all members of society. The 'small fry' 
would slip thru such a net, even as they do thru the bungling apparatus that 
exists now, but all that are worth having would be caught and utilized, and 
not allowed for the most part to get away as has thus far always been the 



case." 



The phenomenal growth of colleges and especially of 
high schools in the last forty years indicates that the soul 
of democracy is unconsciously realizing this ideal. It 
remains for pedagogical theory to espouse it overtly and 
hasten its realization in practises. 

The flaw in much of the pedagogical literattu'e about 
teaching children to think and producing in them the 
creative attitude of mind is an insufficient emphasis upon the 
use of the race inheritance as a basis for thinking. Is it 
not better to be right than to be original? Ruskin went so 
far as to assert that ''originality is never to be sought for 
its own sake, otherwise it will be mere aberration." How 
frequently one meets some middle aged or elderly person of 
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the finest natural endowment whose self-reliant thinking, 
for want of the guidance of knowledge, has rendered him a 
crank. Such intellecttial aberration is a distinct social 
loss. Unless thinking is based upon concrete knowledge 
it is mere formal logomachy. Scholasticism is the historic 
example ; of which the chief contribution was to show its own 
inadequacy and to whet the intellectual appetite of Europe 
for art and science. Your current emphasis upon the problem 
solving as both a method and an end of teaching, is a sort 
of modem scholasticism. Every advance the race has made 
was based on the accumulated knowledge of the past. 
The doctor's degree at all reputable universities is granted 
only to those who know thoroly what others have done 
in the chosen field, since that knowledge is prerequisite to 
'*the little peppercorn" contribution expected of the candi- 
date. This sort of a condition should be applied with equal 
vigor to candidates for the eighth grade diploma. A chief 
reason why so few persons make positive contributions to so- 
cial progress is because they know so little. Conversely, the 
more knowledge is spread abroad the more contributions 
to knowledge will be forthcoming. If the reader is good at 
mathematics and social chemistry let him estimate the 
degree of saturation in society of the knowledge extant. 
Prom that he can compute the loss of progress energy. 

It must not be supposed that the intellectual elements of 
culture are the only ones whose distribution progress de- 
pends upon. Ideals and valuations are equally important. 
Every great spiritual and moral renascence in history has 
augmented the productive viability of mankind. While 
change is necessary to progress, protracted social disorder is 
fatal to it. That was shown by the moral putridity of 
Greco-Roman society. And as for the social reorganiza- 
tion which is being forced upon us by the changes of the 
times, that will prove to be at heart a moral problem. 
Both sociologists and economists are coming to see more and 
more dearly that morality and intelligence are the ultimate 
determinants with which they have to deal ; and the success 
of any industrial, sodal or political reform will depend 
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finally upon the moral trustworthiness of the persons in 
chaige of the new institutions. It is to be hoped that the 
ideafism and emotion the war has generated will result in a 
moral and religious revival that will express itself in social 
responsibility. Both church and school should foster such 
a spiritual rebirth with dear discernment of its vital im- 
portance. For except otu* best moral ideals be distributed 
widely among the masses we can not progress far toward the 
new freedom. 

But that spiritual rebirth the church herself will not 
foster by ringing a cracked bell, however vigorously. She 
may duplicate ecclesiastical machinery and multiply ecclesi- 
astical taxes, and force both down upon a dazed constitu- 
ency; it will all be sounding brass and a clanging sjrmbol. 
What must the age do to be saved? If the church has crea- 
tive prophecy within her let her answer that question; 
but the dead formulas of yesterday the world will have none 
of. And as for the school, it is easy enough to be told, even 
by a French pedagog imported expressly for the purpose, 
that the ideals of a nation are committed to the keeping of 
its schoolmasters. But whence their sacred fire? If 
there is nothing in the soul of the nation, how can some- 
thing be transmitted, even by the pedagogs? If the pre- 
vailing public sentiment is blas6, inevitably the schoolmas- 
ters will be blasi also. It is where there is no vision that 
the people perish. When things get to that pass there is 
dire need for a voice crying in the wilderness. When that 
voice appears in America he will show us the menace of 
social injustice in our midst as dearly as the French people 
saw the menace of German militarism on their frontier, 
and make us fear it just as much as the French feared that. 

SELECTION 

We come now to progress by social selection. Survival 
of the fittest has sometimes been juggled by .careless thinkers 
as an altogether suflSdent formula to account for biological 
progress. They forget that the arrival of the fit is the crux 
of the matter. With equal onesidedness the emphasis 
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has been too often reversed by educational theorists, as if 
productive scholarship, creative genius, and the problem- 
solving attitude were all that required consideration. 
Social selection is almost if not quite as vital a factor in 
social progress as social invention. As a matter of fact 
there is going on constantly a struggle for existence between 
social institutions out of which only the fit eventually sur- 
vive. To this principle and its impUcations the engineers 
of democratic education must give thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

The fitness of institutions, beUefs, customs, ideals and 
valuations, is relative to human nature. Race experience 
is the pragmatic test of truth and value and the ultimate 
groimd of all authority. In the long run that will survive 
which best serves the needs of Ufe. Religious faith and 
social philosophy unite in the confidence that truth and right 
are eternal^ while evil and error must gradually give way. 
Eventually the dreams of poets and the inspired hopes of 
the prophets must come true. The rate of progress is the 
only question. And there is nothing supematiu-al or 
miraculous about all this ; it is simply the choices of sentient, 
purposive human beings, accumulating like the carol. 
Thus out of evolution itself, which seemed such a bugbear 
to the old individuaUstic reUgion, the new social religion 
draws both the demonstration of faith and the inspiration 
for service. 

On the surface of things it seems obvious that war is a 
very important social seive. In what EUwood chooses to 
call social evolution, that is, the c^mb from the brute to the 
human level of mentaUty, war oi course must have figured 
very largely, eliminating human tjrpes unfit for survival. 
But in what he terms cultural evolution, i, ^., the growth of 
civilization, its influence has been less than appears. In- 
numerable wars have involved nothing more significant 
then the question of who should rob and who should be 
robbed. But when social ideals or institutions were at 
stake we confront the following dilemma : The group that 
fights for right and justice must have decided beforehand 
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what right and justice were. If they prove numerous and 
strong enough to win, the decision was really reached by the 
tlAnking that preceded the fighting. But if they lose their 
cause, it will not stay lost. The victims presently become 
conscious of their pain; whereupon they think and discuss. 
Eventually they will demand and secure a reconsideration. 
Nothing is ever settled till it is settled right. Which means 
that in the long run reason accumulates the power to vindi- 
cate itself. 

But there are occasions when war is justifiable. Nothing 
is more conducive to sound political, ethical and peda- 
gogical thinking than to discern clearly the function of 
compulsion in the process of social selection. When war 
is waged to enforce the settled convictions of race experi- 
ence upon a wilful, selfish minority, it is righteous and even 
holy. What infinite mischief a few can make! Moreover, 
there are certain matters with respect to which it is a danger- 
ous waste of energy to argue with children, fanatics, ig- 
noramuses, or selfish partisans. Some things the race has 
Uved long enough to see settled, such as the basic techniques 
of industry, the practical wisdom of common sense, the 
demonstrated facts of science, the tested institutions of 
society, the fundamentals of the moral code and the essen- 
tial ideals of social religion. Age-long experimentation has 
proven these to be the very foundations of the social order. 
These have already been selected, and it would be foolish 
to permit each rising generation to perform the labor of 
selection all over again. That would not be progress but 
retrogression. At this point social selection merges into 
social conservation; and the latter is, as has been pointed 
out elsewhere, especially desirable in an age which has on 
hand at best more new and unsolved problems than it 
is likely to negotiate successfully. 

Informed thinking is the essential agent of social selection. 
By the conscious appraisals of individuals, followed by com- 
munication and general discussion, a social decision is 
finally reached. If there appear to be other agencies of 
social selection they are, if not illusions, at least adolescent. 
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Certain institutions may be said to inhere in human nature, 
such as the monogamous family, the play group of children, 
and the neighborhood group. But even so, they have all 
been subjected to endless experimentations; and if, as 
Hayes points out, they tend to return to a marked resem- 
blance of their original instinctive forms, it is because con- 
scious experience has verified the soundness of those original 
forms. As we survey the age-long past it looks as if much 
social selection was the chance result of bUnd trial and 
errors. But the process of trial and error usually turns 
out upon dose inspection to consist of a long series of 
infinitesimal choices, all so long ago as to be forgotten. 

Conversely, the ignorance of the masses has always been 
the most effective dog to rational sodal sdection, and it 
has always been highly prized and carefully cultivated by 
the dasses of privilege and power. It is a crime to teach 
slaves to read. Your aristocratic governor of a stratified 
sodety boasts that there are no free sdiools in his conmiu- 
nity, and he hopes there will be none for a himdred ytBis to 
come. In such a community political theory develops the 
doctrine that it is the business of the poor to work and not 
to think. And if they try to think, vested interests see to 
it that their thinking goes astray. Junkerism has used the 
German sdiool system to that end for generations; but 
espedally since 1870 has the Kaiser made the most of it 
in preparing his people to bleed themsdves to death in 
behalf of his r6gime. Nor are political t3rrants the only 
adepts in the art of misguiding the people. The poor 
whites of our own south were as much the victims of the 
slave r6gime as were the blacks themsdves, yet they fur- 
nished the cannon fodder to defend it. Inmunerable 
fakes, frauds and charletans have grown rich off the con- 
tributions of their dupes. 

Our own political history, espedally of the period following 
the Civil War, is amazingly rich in illustrations of how the 
people can be fooled into a social sdection that is hurtful 
to tiiemsdves. Laborers and consumers alike were for a 
generation induced to vote for a tariff system that op- 
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pre$t both of them in the interest of a few profiteers. To 
maintain the hoax a marvelous system of shibboleths, 
theories, catch words, prejudices and indirect bribery was 
developed, of which survivors of that period resentfully deny 
the existence of to this very day, and which is tmderstood 
even now only by a relatively few serious students of our 
industrial history. The same may be said of the internal 
revenue tax, which takes toll of men's vices and weaknesses, 
and of their children's helplessness and poverty, so as to 
fortify a nefarious business and relieve the rich of the tax 
burden. In this case a less elaborate theory was necessary 
because appeal could be made directly to a thoroly habitu- 
ated vice. There is great danger that vested interests and 
privilege seekers vrill, in similar fashion, succeed in becloud- 
ing the economic and social issues of the present reconstruc- 
tion; if that should happen much of the fruits of the present 
war will be lost to democracy for a long time to come. 
The only preventative is popular enlightenment with re- 
spect to economic and social problems; and this enlighten- 
ment can not be long delayed or it vrill come too late. 

Ignorance is a halter with which the masses are led not 
by tyrants alone, but with which they entangle and fasten 
themselves to damaging institutions. There have been 
crises in history — and this is one of them — ^when the earth- 
quake of event3 has thrown open iron doors, shaken sword 
and scepter from the hands of kings, and cast up tyrants 
Ske driftwood. Hitherto, in such moments of awful op- 
portunity, the amorphous masses have too often known 
neither what to do nor how to do it. Frenzied with ir- 
rational revenge and crazed with impossible sdiemes, they 
have revelled in an orgy of fire and blood, only to lapse 
into the hands of masters, if not the old, then others no 
less cruel and tjrrannical. 

Time out of mind the people have groped their way 
blindfolded thru the maze of life. Century after century 
they have deceived themselves and suffered themselves 
to be deceived. Prejudice, superstition, tradition, cus- 
tom, have caused them to .vex themselves with an endless 
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variety of imaginary ills. They have caused men to in- 
habit the invisible world with innumerable spectres of 
their own fancy, ghosts, goblins, demons, and the angered 
spirits of the dead, tmtil life had become to them a night- 
mare of fear. Not content with filling the present existence 
with gratuitous fears they have laid up for themselves an 
eternity of torments that no constitution could endure. 
They have added to the stifferings of disease the tortiu-es 
of medidne-men sorcerers, quacks and frauds. As if that 
were not enough, they have punished themselves with whips, 
knives, hunger, cold, nakedness and all sorts of ingenious 
and horrible instruments, for purpose of reUgious penance, 
or war-like show and rivalry. For superstitious reasons 
they have reused to kill venomous reptiles, man-eating 
beasts, disease bacteria, and commercialized vices. Crim- 
inals have been tortm^d in unbelievable ways that make 
the blood run cold ; and all of no avail. Women have been 
induced almost everywhere and always to submit without 
protest to intolerable stifferings, indignities, htmiiliations, 
and pervertions of natufe. As a rule, society stupidly 
fails to recognize either its benefactors or its destroyers. 
Military conquerors, high financiers, whiskey magnates, 
political bosses and the like, it often highly honoi^ and richly 
rewards. Its prophets and emancipators it as often cruci- 
fies. Milton and Pestalozzi died poor; but Charley Chaplin 
grows rich. Caste-laded, custom-hamest and vice-lamed 
the masses plod the weary road of their Uttle once, with 
the ring of ignorance in their nose and the goad of poverty 
at their flank. For all of which interference with social 
selection universal enlightenment is the only cure. 

Sociologists regard communication and discussion as 
the chief means of social selection. Communication pre- 
sents new material to pubUc attention; discussion winnows 
it. Obviously, the more systematically new material is 
presented, and the more intelligently it is discust, the more 
effective will be the process. Hence the necessity for Uberal 
public enlightenment. 

This principle comes to light in Cooky's^ discussion of 

' Social Organization, Chapter XII. 
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public opinion. In the course of public discussion, the 
truth, he says, is first suggested by the few, and then 
recognized as such by the many. He assumes ''the general 
capacity for recognition" of the "one mind in the right" 
(p. 125). He takes it for granted "that the many have 
the sense to adopt" ♦♦♦♦♦♦ '*the fewer judg- 
ments of the few" (p. 125). But is it not possible to make 
this assumption too complacently? In reality the masses 
are commonly too ignorant to recognize the truth when 
the few present it to them. There is very much that the 
masses in a democracy must be able to contribute besides 
sentiment (Chapter XIII) ; they must contribute an in- 
telligent recognition of intelligence when they see it. The 
very inadvertance with which Cooley implies this is ex- 
ceedingly convincing. 

While this paper was in process of preparation there ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Sociology a review by 
Albion W. Small of Professor Todd's new book Theories of 
Social Progress. The central idea of the treatise is this: 
"Social advance depends upon the extent to which knowl- 
edge is diffused, and the freedom with which it pervades 
all classes of society" (p. 471).' The work is recognized 
as scientific and exhaustive; and for that reason the pro- 
phetic message with which it rings is all the more authorita- 
tive. Every educator should read this book. It is un- 
questionably the most valid and important contribution 
that has been made to educational theory in a decade; 
indeed since the writings of Lester F. Ward. If, as Pro- 
fessor Elwood charges,* but few educators are capable 
of becoming interested in such a book, the indictment is 
indeed a shameful one. 

The reader is respectfully requested to uncover his head 
and take note of the fact that modem democracy is giving 
birth to an absolutely new idea, namely, that progress can 
be achieved by the Uberal education of the masses. No 
modem invention was more foreign to the ancient mind. 

* Reviewed in Thb Education al Rqvibw for January, 1919. 

* See Educational Rbvibw, March, 1919. 
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Eg3l>t, Babylon and Rome reposed their faith in vast 
organized force; the Hebrews, in righteousness; Greece, 
in the contributions of geniuses to the intellectual and 
esthetic treasures of the race, but with no thought of popu- 
lar participation therein. We modems put our trust in 
material achievement. And each of these has made its 
contribution. But neither alone is sufficient, nor yet all 
of them taken together. One thing more is needful, namely : 
universal participation in the whole social heritage. For a 
Uttle over a century society has felt the pains of this new 
idea — only a century! Our Revolutionary statesmen 
argued that all citizens must learn to read, so that they 
might learn about public questions. Gradually the curric- 
tdum was enriched and the percentage of school atten- 
dance increased. In the last half century the high school 
has come into existence; we hardly knew why. Now the 
convulsions of the Great Reconstruction are on. Pres- 
ently the twentieth century will present us with the great 
new idea, and democracy will see it as dear as sunrise: all 
the people must be well educated, otherwise progress is 
impossible. 

Ross L. Finney 

UmVBRaiTY OF MINN9SOTA 

MiMNBAPOiiAS, Minn. 



VII 
LEONARDO DA VINCI^ 

BORN 1452 — ^DIBD liAY 2, I519 

Leonardo da Vind is one of the most famous men of his- 
tory—as a man more famous than Michelangelo or Shakes- 
peare or Mozart — because posterity has elected him the 
member for the Renaissance. Most great artists live in 
what they did, and by that we know them; but what Iie^ 
nardo did gets much of its life from what he was, or rather 
from what he is to us. Of all great men he is the most rep- 
resentative; we can not think of him as a mere individual 
eating and drinking, living and competing, on equal terms 
with other men. We see him magnified by his own legend 
from the first, with people standing aside to watch and 
whisper as he past thru the streets of Florence or Milan. 
"There he goes to paint the Last Supper," they said to each 
other; and we think of it as already the most famous picture 
in the world before it was begun. Every one knew that he 
had the most famous picture in his brain, that he was bom 
to paint it, to initiate the High Renaissance; from Giotto 
onward all the painters had been preparing for that, 
Florence herself had been preparing for it. It makes no 
difference that for centuries it had been a shadow on the 
wall; it is still the most famous painting in the world because 
it was the masterpiece of Leonardo. There was a fate 
against the survival of his masterpieces, but he has survived 
them and they are remembered because of him. We accept 
him for himself, like the people of his own time, who, when 
he said he could perform impossibiUties, believed him. To 
them he meant the new age which could do anything, and 
stiU to us he means the infinite capacities of man. He is 
the Adam awakened whom Michelangelo only painted 

' Prom the Literary Supplement of the London Times, May i, 1919. 
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and, if he accomplished but little, we believe in him, as in 
mankind, for his promise. If he did not fulfil it, neither 
has mankind ; but he believed that all things could be done 
and Uved a great life in that faith. 

Another Florentine almost equals him in renown. Men 
watched and whispered when Dante past thru the streets 
of Florence; but Dante lives in his achievement, Leonardo 
in himself. Dante means to us an individual soul quivering 
thru a system, a creed, inherited from the past. Leonardo 
is a spirit imstraitened ; not consenting to any past nor 
rebelling against it, but new bom with a new-bom universe 
arotmd it, seeing it without memories or superstitions, 
without inherited fears or pieties, yet without impiety or 
irreverence. He is not an iconoclast, since for him there 
are no images to be broken ; whatever he sees is not an 
image but itself, to be accepted or rejected by himself, 
what he would do he does without the help or hindrance of 
tradition. In art and in science he means the same thing, 
not a rebirth of any past, as the word Renaissance seems to 
imply, but freedom from all the past life utterly in the 
present. He is concerned not with what has been thought, 
or said, or done, but with his own immediate relation to all 
things, with what he sees and feels and discovers. Author- 
ity is nothing to him, whether of Galen or of St. Thomas, 
of Greek, or medieval art. In science he looks at the fact, 
in art at the object; nor will he allow either to be hidden 
from him by the achievements of the dead. Giotto had 
struck the first blow f cm* freedom when he allowed the theme 
to dictate the picture; Leonardo allowed the object to dic- 
tate the drawing. To him the fact itself is sacred, and man 
fulfils himself in his own immediate relation to fact. 

All those who react and rebel against the Renaissance have 
an easy case against its great representative. What did 
he do in thought compared with St. Thomas or in art com- 
pared with the builders of Chartres or Bourges? He 
filled notebooks with sketches and conjecttu'es ; he 
modelled a statue that was never cast; he painted 
a fresco on a wall, and with a medium, so unsuited 
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to fresco that it was a ruin in a few years. Even in his own 
day there was a doubt about him ; it is exprest in the yotmg 
Michelangelo's sudden taunt that he could not cast the 
statue he had modelled. Michelangelo was one of those 
who see in life always the great task to be performed and 
who judge a man by his performance. To him Leonardo 
was a dilettante, a talker. He made monuments, but Leo- 
nardo remains his own montunent, a prophecy of what man 
shall be when he comes into his kingdom. With him, we 
must confess, it is more promise than performance ; he could 
paint The Last Supper because it means the future; he 
could never, in good faith, have painted The Last Judgment, 
for that means a judgment on the past, and to him the past 
is nothing; to him man, in the future, is the judge, master, 
enjoyer of his own fate. Compared with his, Michel- 
angelo's mind was still medieval, his reproach the reproach 
of one who cares for doing more than for being, and certainly 
Michelangelo did a thousand times more ; but from his own 
day to ours the world has not judged Leonardo by his 
achievement. As Johnson had his Boswell so he has had 
his legend. He means to us not books or pictures, but him- 
self. In his own day kings bid for him as if he were a work 
of art; and he died magnificently in Prance, making nothing 
but foretelling a race of men not yet fulfilled. 

Before Francis Bacon, before Velasquez or Manet, he 
prophesied not merely the new artist or the new man of 
science, but the new man who is to free himself from his 
inheritance and to see, feel, think, and act in all things with 
the spontaneity of God. That is why he is a legendary 
hero to us, with a legend that is not in the past but in the 
future. For his prophecy is still far from fulfilment; 
and the very science that he initiated tells us how hard it is 
for man to free himself from his inheritance. It seems 
strange to us that Leonardo sang hymns to causation as if 
to God. In its will was his peace and his freedom. 

xnarveUous necessity, thou with supreme reason constrainest aU efforts 
to be the direct result of their causes, and by a supreme and irrevocable law 
«very natural action obeys thee by the shortest possible process. 
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Who would believe that so small a space could contain the images of all 
the universe? O mighty process, what talent can prevail to penetrate a 
nature such as thine? What tongue will it be that can unfold so gxeat a 
wonder? Verily none. This it is that guides the human discourse to the 
considering of divine things. (Leonardo da Vinci's Notebooks, by E. Mc- 
Curdy.) 

To Leonardo causation meant the escape from caprice; 
it meant a secure relation between man and all things, in 
which man would gain power by knowledge, in which every 
increase of knowledge would reveal to him more and more 
of the supreme reason. There was no chain for him in 
cause and effect, no unthinking of the will of man. Rather 
by knowledge man would discover his own will and know 
that it was the universal will. So man must never be afraid 
of knowledge. "The eye is the window of the soul," 
Like Whitman he tells us always to look with the eye, 
and so to confound the wisdom of ages. There is in every 
man's vision the power of relating himself now and directly 
to reality by knowledge; and in knowing other things he 
knows himself. By knowledge man changes what seemed 
to be a compulsion into a harmony; he gives up his own 
caprice for the universal wiU. 

That is the religion of Leonardo, in art as in science. 
For him the artist also must relate himself directly to the 
visible world, in which is the only inspiration ; to accept any 
formula is to see with dead men's eyes. That has been said 
' again and again by artists, but not with Leonardo's mystical 
and philosophical conviction. He knew that it is vain to 
study Nature unless she is to you a goddess or a god; you 
can learn nothing from reality unless you adore it and in 
adoring it he found his freedom. How different is this 
doctrine from that with which, after centuries of scientific 
advance, we intimidate ourselves. We are threatened by 
a creed far more enslaving than that of the Middle Ages. 
If the Middle Ages turned to the past to learn what they 
were to think or to do, we turn to the past to learn what we 
are. They may have feared the new; but we say 
there is no new, nothing but some combination or variation 
of the old. Causation is to us a chain that binds us to the 
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past, but to Leonardo it was freedom; and so he 
a freedom that we may attain to not by denying facts or 
making myths, but by discovering what he hinted — ^that 
causation itself is not compulsion but will, and our will if, 
\rj knowledge, we make it ours. 

No one b^ore him had been so much in love with reality, 
whatever it may be. He was called a sceptic, but it was 
only that he preferred reality itself to any tales about it; 
and his religion, his worship, was the search for the very 
fact. This, because he was both artist and man of science, 
he carried further than any one else, pursuing it with all his 
faculties. In his drawings there is the beauty not of his char- 
acter, but of the character of what he draws; he does not 
make a design, but finds it. That beauty proves him a 
Rorentine — Dfirer himself falls short of it — but it is the 
beauty of the thing itself, discovered and insisted upon 
with the passion of a lover. He draws animals, trees, 
flowers, as Correggio draws Antiope or lo; and it is only 
in his drawings now that he speaks clearly to us. The 
Mona Lisa is well enough, but another hand might have 
executed the painting of it. It owes its popular fame to the 
smile about which it is so easy to write finely; but in the 
drawings we see the e3cperiencing passion of Leonardo 
hunself , we see him feeling, as in the notebooks we see him 
thinking. There is the eagerness of discovery at which 
so often he stopt short, turning away from a task to further . 
discovery, living always in the moment, taking no thought 
either for the morrow or for yesterday, unable to attend to 
any business, even the business of the artist, seeing life 
not as a struggle or a duty, but as an adventure of all the 
senses and all the faculties. He is, even with his pencil, 
the greatest talker in the world, but without egotism, 
talking always of what he sees, satisfying himself not with 
the common appetites and passions of men, but with his one 
supreme passion for reality. If Michelangelo thought him 
a dilettante, there must have been in his taunt some] envy 
of Leonardo's freedom. 

Yet once at least Leonardo did achieve, and something 
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we should never have expected from his drawings. The 
Last Supper is but a shadow on the wall, yet still we can see 
its greatness, which is the greatness of pure design, of 
Giotto, Masacao, Piero della Prancesca. Goethe and 
others have found all kinds of psychological subtleties in it, 
meaning in every gesture; but what we see now is only 
space, grandetu:, a supreme moment exprest in the relation 
of all the forms. The pure music of the painting remains 
when the drama is almost obliterated; and it proves that 
Leonardo, when he chose, could withdraw himself from the 
delight of hand-to-mouth experience into a vision of his 
own, that he had the reserve and the creative power of the 
earlier masters and of that austere, laborious youth who 
taimted him. If it were not for The Last Supper we might 
doubt whether he could go further in art than the vivid 
sketch of The Magi; but The Last Supper tells us how 
great his passion for reaUty must have been, since it could 
distract him from the making of such masterpieces. 

That passion for reality itself made him cold to other pas- 
sions. We know Michelangelo and Beethoven as men in 
some respects very like other men. They were anxious, 
fretful, full of affections and grievances, and much concerned 
with their relations. Leonardo is like Melchizedek, not 
only by the accident of birth, for he was a natural son, but 
by choice. He never married, he never had a home; there 
is no evidence that he was ever tied to any man or woman 
by his affections; yet it would be stupid to call him cold, 
for his one grand passion absorbed him. Monks suspected 
him, but in his heart he was ceUbate like the great monkish 
saints, celibate not by vows but by preoccupation. It is 
clear that from youth to age life had no cumulative power 
over him ; as we should say in otu prosaic language, he never 
settled down, for he let things happen to him and valued the 
very happening. He was always Uke a strange, wonderful 
creature from another planet, taking notes with unstaled 
delight but never losing his heart to any particular. Sex 
itself seems hardly to exist for him, or at least for his mind. 
Often the people in his drawings are of no sex. Rembrandt 
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draws everyone, Leonardo no one, as if he were his own 
relation. Women and youths were as much a subject of his 
impassioned curiosity as flowers, and no more. He is al- 
ways the spectator, but a spectator who can exercise every 
faculty of tiie human mind and every passion in contempla- 
tion; he is tiie nearest that any man has ever come to 
Aristotle's Supreme Being. 

But we must not suppose that he went solemnly thru life 
Hving up to his own story, that he was mysterious in manner 
or in any respect like a charlatan. Rather, he lived always 
in the moment and overcame mankind by his spontaneity. 
He had the charm of the real man of genius, not the reserve 
of the false one. The famous statement of what he could 
do, which he made to Ludovico Sforza, is not a mere boast 
but an expression of his eagerness to do it. These engines 
of war were splendid toys to him, and all his life he enjoyed 
making toys and seeing men wonder at them. His delight 
was to do things for the first time like a child, and then not 
to do them again. Again and again he cries out against 
authority and in favor of discovery. "Whoever in discus- 
sion adduces authority," he says, ''uses not intellect but 
rather memory;" and anticipating Milton, he observes 
that all our knowledge originates in opinions. Perhaps 
some one had rebuked him for having too many opinions. 
We can be sure that he chafed against dull, cautious, safe 
men who wished for results. He himself cared nothing for 
them ; it was enough for him to know what might be done, 
without doing it. He was so sure of his insight that he did 
not care to put it to the test of action ; that was for slower 
men, whether artists or men of science. His notebooks 
were enough for him. 

In spite of the notebooks and the sketches, we know less 
about the man Leonardo than about the man Shakespeare. 
Here and there he makes a remark with some personal 
conviction of experience in it. '* Intellectual passion,'' 
he says, "drives out sensuaHty." In him it had driven out 
or sttpprest all the sensual part of character. We can not 
touch or see or hear him in anything he says or draws. 
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The passion is there, but it is too much conoemed with 
universals to be of like nature with our own passions. 
He seems to be speaking to himself as if he had forgotten 
the whole audience of mankind, but in what he says he 
ignores the personal part of himself; he is most passionate 
when most impersonal. ''To the ambitious, whom neither 
the boon of life nor the beauty of the world suffices to con- 
tent, it comes as a penance that life with them is squandered 
and that they possess neither the benefits nor the beauty of 
the world." That might be a platitude said by someone 
else; but we know that in it Leonardo expresses his faith. 
The boon of life, the beauty of the world, were enough for 
him without ambition, without even further affections. 
He left father and mother and wealth, and even adiiev- 
ment, to follow them; and he left all those not out of cold- 
ness, or fear, or idleness, but because his own passion drew 
him away. No cold man could have said, ''Where there 
is most power of feeling, there of martyrs is the greatest 
martjrr." It is difficult for us northerners to tmderstand 
the intellectual passion of the South, to see even that it is 
passion; most difficult of all for us to see that in men like 
Leonardo the passion for beauty itself is intellectual. We, 
with our romanticism, our sense of exile, can never find that 
identity which he found between beauty and reality. "This 
benign nature so provides that all over the world you find 
something to imitate.'' To us imitation means prose, to 
him it meant poetry; science itself meant poetry, and Ulusioii 
was the only ugliness. "Nature never breaks her own law." 
It is we who try to find freedom in lawlessness, which is 
ignorance, ugliness, illusion. "Falsehood is so utterly vile 
that, tho it should praise the great works of God, it offends 
against His divinity." There is Leonardo's reUgion; and 
if still it is too cold for us, it is because we have not his pure 
spiritual fire in ourselves. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE FUTURE OF THE FLEMISH TONGUE 

Ethnically, if not geographically, Belgium is quite as 
sharply a dual monarchy as was Austria-Hungary. To 
the north and west are settled the Flemings, presumably 
descended from Germans colonized in this region in Roman 
days and under the early Carolingians, speaking today 
a dialect of Dutch, a Germanic langui^. To the south 
and east are the Walloons, apparently of Celtic origin 
with a large Latin admixture, speaking a dialect of French, 
and all of them with any pretensions to culture, speak- 
mg also a French which is very little different from the 
French of France. Yet the two groups have made one 
national group since the fifteenth century, and except for 
such minor jars as are inevitable in the best-regulated of 
families, have i^;reed remarkably well. When Belgium 
sfipt away from Holland, in 1830, the schism was the work 
of the Walloons, and the Flemings, allied to the Dutch 
by blood and languagCi hesitated for a time; but strangely 
enough the Flemings have always been devoted Catholics, 
and Dutch lack of tact in dealmg with the religious faith 
I of the Walloons aUenated Flanders from the northern 
country and threw her again into the arms of her old Latin- 
Cdtic associate. 

But the new nation was scarcely on its feet when a Flem- 
ish party appeared. De tool is gansch het volk, ''The lan- 
guage is the whole people," was the motto of a literary 
ttid scientific dub organized in Ghent back in the 30's. 
The Flemish language, they contended, had been and ought 
to remain the medium of valuable literary, scientific, 
political, industrial expression, and it was only right that 
the government of the new state should allow it a place 
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along with the French. The Flamingants — ^the Flemish- 
izers — ^unquestionably had and have a case. The novelist 
Henri Conscience, the balladist Legedanck, were writers 
of real abiKty. The proceedings of the Belgisch Museum 
proved that in pure scholarships the Flemings were the equal 
of their neighbors. In commerce and industry, Ghent and 
Antwerp even outdistanced their Walloon competitors. 
Unofficially, the Flemish language persisted and persists. 
Emile Vandervelde, writing in the Manuel gin4ral de Vln- 
siruciion primaire, for October, 191 8, estimates that of the 
7,500,000 inhabitants of Belgium, 3,000,000 speak only 
French and at least as many only Flemish, while only 1,500,- 
000 are fluently bilingual. It is true that the official prefer- 
ence always accorded French is in the main responsible 
for the fact that many of this last group speak French at 
all; for the majority of them are of Flemish blood. The 
census of 1900 showed 3,145,000 who spoke only Flemish, 
with 2,830,000 who spoke only French. It is clear that the 
Flemings are decidedly in the majority, and that they have 
ground for complaining that the speech of a minority is 
somewhat unjustly thrust upon them. 

Before 1893 the Flamingants were politically helpless, 
because the suffrage was restricted to citizens who paid a 
direct tax of 20 florins annually, so that the individually 
wealthier Walloons and the prosperous mixt-bloods of the 
central Brabant, who called Flemish the language of peasants 
and servants and prided themselves on their French cultiu"e, 
were in the saddle. But when the proletariat finally se- 
cured the passage of universal suffrage, the situation changed, 
and the question has been fiercely contested ever since. 

The Germans, during their occupation of Belgium, took 
advantage of the feeling between the two parties to foment 
discord. Belgium has four universities, Louvain, an inde- 
pendent Catholic institution, Brussels, the corresponding 
''free" school of the liberals, and the two state universities, 
Li6ge in Wallonia, and Ghent in Flanders. In spite of the 
fact that the last-named school is located among a popula- 
tion of which a large fraction speaks no French at all. 
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French had always been the sole language of instruction. 
In October, 19 16, the German government of Belgium un- 
dertook to open the University of Ghent with courses con- 
ducted in Flemish. But altho the two Flanders held thou- 
sands of active champions of this very arrangement, and 
altho some of the most active of them were members of 
the university faculty, the moment when the Germans 
undertook to espouse the plan was the moment when the 
majority of loyal Belgians abandoned it. Professors Fre- 
d&icq and Pu-enne, offered their old positions with the long- 
coveted permission to lecture in Flemish, declined and were 
packed off to repent in a German prison-camp. Failing 
in their effort to man the school with Flemish scholars, 
the German government turned to Holland and succeeded 
in persuading a few Dutchmen to come in and fill the empty 
chairs. But the majority of the teachers from that coun- 
try who were approached, cautiously refused to have a 
part in so questionable a procedure, and the few who ac- 
cepted have been in bad odor at home ever since. 

The University re-opened its doors on October 15, 
1916, with a slender enrolment from the families of the 
Adivistes — ^the fraction of the Flatningants who reasoned 
that education is a good thing even at the hands of the 
German conqueror and that altho the Flemish language 
was being fostered by a vicious and irregular foreign 
government, this was no reason why it should be neglected 
by its former champions. The Germans had succeeded, 
not exactly in setting Flemings and Walloons by the ears, 
but in arraying one group of Flemings against another. 
The larger proportion of Flanders youth held scornfully 
aloof, and the University of Ghent under German patron- 
age was a small and pitiful affair. 

The Flamingants had accomplished something in the 
course of their agitation. Flemish was taught in the schools 
of several provinces. Minor officials in these provinces 
were required to possess a speaking knowledge of that 
idiom. Street signs were lettered in both languages. 
There had been a Flemish Academy since 1886. There 
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were Flemish theaters in Brussels, Antwerp and Ghent, 
and there was Flemish preaching in many churches. But 
no public proceedings went on in Flemish. No national 
legislation was ever couched in Flemish, and in all the 
courts of Flanders interpreters were in attendance so that 
the proceedings could be conducted in what was often a 
foreign tongue to all the interested parties. 

It will be interesting to watch the treatment of the ques- 
tion by the reinstated Belgian government. In the coali- 
tion cabinet which the king has shrewdly called together, 
Louis Franck, the Colonial Secretary, and Emile Vander- 
velde, the Socialist Minister of Justice, are Flemings and 
Flamingants, and the party is strong in the House of Depu- 
ties. BiUngual Flemings are not nearly so numerous as 
visitors to Brussels and the linguistic frontier in the center 
of the cotmtry might imagine. A comparison of the census 
of 1890 with that of 1900 indicates that the Flemish-speak- 
ing population is growing mor^ rapidly than the French- 
speaking group; and it is not inconceivable that the day 
may come when the Walloons and the VlesxdaihfransquiUons — 
Frenchifiers — may both be voted down by the hard- 
headed northerners, and that the king on his throne, 
the deputy beside his desk, and the lawyer at the bar, 
may be fain to couch their pleas in the vigorous tongue of 
Willems and Van Cauwelaerts. 

Roy TnunM House 

Univebsitt op Oklauoua 

NOKliAN, OnUABOMA 

SHALL THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH BE COM- 
MERCIALIZED? 

Altho vocational education in our secondary schools is 
fairly well established, the teaching of English has hitherto 
escaped the general tendency toward the commercializa- 
tion of education. Now even the English courses of the 
high schools are being adapted to commercial ends. In- 
ducting children into the subtleties of salesmanship and the 
arts of advertising is the deliberate aim of the English 
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work in some of New York's commercial high schools. 
In the syllabus used by the English department of such a 
school there is a delineation of the role of teacher and pupil 
in this new plan of education. 

The writer of the syllabus, who is head of the Bnglish 
department of the school, exprest the hope that the stu- 
dents "may in some measure be led to acquire facility in 
business expression by means of study of specialized vocabu- 
laries and by live discussion pertaining to the commerce 
aodindustry of the commtmity in which they live and of the 
world; if, in other words, their dialectic may be directed 
tradeward and the formation of their apperceptions simi- 
larly motivated, why, then, their teachers shall have been, 
teachers of English not merely, but ambassadors of business 
and missionaries of enterprise as well." 

Spreading a veil of fancy over the none too lovely busi- 
ness of directing the child's dialectic and apperception 
tradeward, the writer reaches the pinnacle of his purpose: 
"In fine, to read a little, to speak a little, to write a little 
of the father tongue of the here and now, as well as the 
mother tongue of the then and the there, constitute the 
whole of the training in English. for the pupils who would 
sally forth into the world of work." 

Do the teachers of English agree with this statement of 
their task? If the end and aim of education in the com- 
mercial high school is preparation for making a living, 
this policy in English teaching is justifiable. If education 
is preparation for living, — or as Henry Adams has it, — 
life itself, this dreary plan for making children more efficient 
tools of trade by teaching them variotis kinds of shop talk 
and specialized vocabularies of trade has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

The high school period is all too short to give those stu- 
dents who do not attend college a sense of values for well- 
rounded living. The commercial high school with its 
emphasis upon vocational specialization must inevitably 
have something of the spirit of the market-place. But 
surely EngUsh courses should not be sacrificed to industrial 
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efficiency. To elevate — or reduce — the teacher of Eng- 
Ksh to the rank of ''ambassador of business" is a travesty 
on education. The EngUsh instructor who hopes to 
teach her charges the elements of grammar and composi- 
tion, and to awaken in them an appreciation of literature 
and the desire for personal expression, wiU probably be 
neither successful nor sympathetic in coaching along the 
lines of advertising and journalese. The defender of com- 
mercial EngUsh forgets that the * 'father tongue of the 
here and now" is a changing thing; that by the time the 
children enter the business world their speciahzed vocabu- 
laries may be quite out of date. 

New York childrqn — ^and city children generally — do 
not need to have their dialectic turned tradeward. Their 
daily life does that. Exposed as they are on all sides to 
the products of the advertising business, they do not need 
to learn its principles or technique as a part of their English 
training; a relatively small per cent will take up the pro- 
fession of advertising as a life work. The English curric- 
ulum of a commercial high school might well err on the 
side of conservatism — ^rather than reinforce the emphasis 
upon money-getting. FAtTH Maris 

Nsw York Cmr 
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Strtjitkal nitftfiods tppltod to adsoitioii— By Hasolo O. Roqo. Hoiifh« 
ton Mifflin Comiwiiy. 1917. 4x0 p. $3.00. 

As an activity comes to be established on a scientific 
basis it tends to employ quantitative methods and in 
most cases when these are carried to an advanced stage 
it becomes necessary to deal with large masses of numerical 
data. Statistical methods, first arising in the field of eco- 
nomics, have been successively applied to and developed 
in practically all sciences. In very recent years the efforts 
to place education upon a scientific plane have involved 
the utilization of statistical principles and devices in many 
dq)artments ; this has been true both in the sociological 
and in the psychological phases of the work. 

Finally we have a textbook in Statistical methods applied 
to education dealing specifically with the applications of 
statistical methods to education. This book deals primarily 
with the uses of statistics in administration and only sec- 
ondarily with uses in educational psychology. While il- 
lustrating numerous applications to education the author 
nevertheless writes and organizes his material from the 
standpoint of statistics, and wisely so, for if the book 
were organized . mainly with reference to departments of 
educational activity the incidental and scattered treat- 
ment of the statistical principles which would result would 
defeat his purpose. Without*" presupposing in his readers 
any extended mathematical preparation and without using 
technical mathematical terms he aims to furnish such ex- 
planation of the principles imderlying statistical methods 
as to reveal their significance and preclude misconception 
and misuse. In this way he covers a limited number of 
topics in a detailed and thoro manner. Discussion is re- 
stricted to phases of statistics which have actually been 
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applied to educational problems and the book reflects thru- 
out much of the contemporary practise in the application 
of quantitative methods to a great variety of school data. 

The book is well arranged and treats the collection and 
arrangement of facts, the study of distribution as a whole, 
discovery of central tendency in a distribution and central 
tendency in its variation, the investigation of relations, 
the determination of the reliability of statistical processes, 
and finally the expression of the results of quantitative 
study. 

Perhaps the author would have done well to recognize 
more clearly two different statistical techniques and allow 
the distinction between the two levels to be a motive run- 
ning thru the discussion of the different processes. These 
might be called the statistics of measures and the statis- 
tics of positions or ranks. The first implies measurement 
in terms of some common unit, the second an absence of sudi 
measurement and a mere seriation in order of magnitude. 
Both these techniques are extensively used in statistics 
and especially are widely used in contemporary education. 
We find them side by side in dealing with averages, devia- 
tions, total distributions, correlations and reliability. In 
fact we may readily tabulate these correspondences in the 
different phases of statistical work: 





Statbticf of MeMoret 


Stotittlct of Poritiooa 


Avctiiges 


Arithmetic mean 


Median 


Deviation 


Mean deviation 


Quartile deviation 




Standard deviation 


Deciles, percentiles range 


Distribution as a whole 






(a) Total frequency 


Area of frequency 


Area of equivalent rectan- 
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W) Total of magni- 


Area of array of variates 


Base line of array ol variates 


tudes 






Correlation 


Product moment com- 


Rank method of compula- 




putation 


tion 


Reliability 


Meanerror 


Probable error 






Statistics of positions 


Graphs in general 


Cohimn graphs^ 


Rank graphs 



Measures are, in general, superior instruments because 

^Many f*>iw«wti giaphs serve as rank graphs as well and are chiefly 
rignificant as rank graphs. 
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more precise. The use of positions rests on the non-pre- 
cise assumption that the positions are equidistant, that is, 
their variations in distance are disregarded. Nevertheless 
positional devices are frequently preferred for one or more 
of three reasons: 

(i) They are more easily derived and manipulated. (2) 
In some cases they are more reliable, e, g., b. pupil's rank 
m a subject is more significant and reliable than a teacher's 
mark, but less reliable than a score on a standard scale; 
hence if standard scores can not be utilized the rank or posi- 
tion is the best thing available. (3) Ranks are often more 
effective in presentation than measures; this is true in giv- 
ing publicity to the facts of financial support. 

The distinction between a "statistics of attributes" 
and a "statistics of variables" which is made following 
Yule, is also fundamental but it does not run thru all phases 
of the work. 

A question which a reviewer should naturally consider 
is whether a book shows the most judicious selection of 
material and placing of emphasis. The leading place in 
the volume appears, very appropriately, to have been 
given to the consideration of a distribution in its entirety, 
but possibly a much larger space should have been assigned 
to it. In order to enter into this question it may be well 
to suggest a classification of distributions, their representa- 
tions, movements and relations, so far as these appear in 
education work.' Without carrying the division too far 
we may recognize the following phases, describing them in 
part by their graphs: 

Sniple or absoliite, 
Static, or considered at a partictilar time described by measures 
I. Represented by array of Variates 
Represented by carve of Frequencies 

2. General {Asymmetrical) tyyit 

3. Sjonmetrical {NimnaJ^ type* 

s For stmpBdty I omit statistics of attributes from the dasstfication tho 
OQcnncnoes axe plentiful. 

' Not aU symmetrical curves are normal, but a more minute 
tioDs seems mmeoessary here. 
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(4. /-type) 
(5. MuUimodal tsrpe) 
6. Described by Positions 
7. Kinetic, or considered as moving in time 
8. Multiple, or considered in relations (Correlation) 

Italics are used to distinguish the single words which, for 
short, I shall use in referring to these types and phases of 
distributions. The first distinction I have made is between 
the consideration of a distribution by itself and that of two 
or more distributions in their relations to each other. Next 
I have distinguished distributions as static and kinetic, or 
moving. Static distributions may be described, as we have 
seen, either by measures or by positions. 

The most direct way of describing by measures is to give 
all the measures either individually or by classes and the 
frequencies corresponding to each; or conversely the total 
number of occurrences can be divided up into equal portions 
(reduced to one if desired) and the average magnitude 
given to correspond to each portion of this total number. 
The graph that most explicitly describes a distribution is 
the array of variates,^ its area corresponding to the total 
of all the magnitudes; it represents graphically both the 
magnitudes and the frequencies of each. Much educational 
material is treated and presented in this form. However, 
if the array of variates has each magnitude-frequency 
product divided by its magnitude, leaving only the fre- 
quency, and if these frequencies are telescoped or made to 
rest on a common base line we have a frequency curve, 
the area under which represents the number of frequencies 
corresponding to each magnitude but not the magnitudes 
themselves. That is, geometrically, an array of variates 
may be telescoped into a frequency curve or a frequency 
curve may by untelescoped into an array of variates. 
One explicitly represents frequencies and the other fre- 
quency-magnitude products. Of course a frequency curve 
may be manipulated mathematically to show every kind 

* The curve is often called an ogive, after Galton; the ogive is frequentyl 
used to show cumulative facts, but like the frequency curve it is capable of 
either cumulative or non-cumulative interpretation. 
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of quantitative fact implied in the data but it explicitly 
shows only the frequencies. As I have stated, much edu- 
cational material is treated and presented in the form of the 
full array, but, as everyone knows, much is also handled 
thru frequency curves. The latter is the more condensed 
and represents a scientific advance. 

Considering the curve of frequencies, the general type 
is not symmetrical (normal) but asymmetrical. The normal 
curve is then simply one case of the general type, in which 
the skewness has become zero. There are all degrees pf 
skewness. Some of the markedly skewed types found in 
educational data are the J shape and the multimodal. 

As to the material discust by the author, Rugg treats 
correlation very fully in addition to the single distribution. 
The book is practically confined to the static cases and there 
is nothing more than incidental notice of kinetic aspects. 
Both positions and measures are discust but without con- 
sistent tracing of the alternative methods thru the differ- 
ent processes. Distribution is treated altogether on the 
basis of frequencies and without any notice of the more 
primitive array of variates. In dealing with frequencies 
everything leads up to the consideration of the normal 
curve which is very fully and admirably explained. It is 
represented as being the tjrpical form of frequency distri- 
bution and the asynmietrical forms are simply called 
"skewed," are apparently regarded as exceptions and 
variations from the true type, and receive practically no 
discussion. 

It may be seriously questioned whether the author is 
justified in taking the normal curve as the true type of 
frequency distribution. Writing from the standpoint of 
statistics in general, Yule says of the normal curve :* 

"This form of distribution is comparatively rare under 
any circumstances, and very exceptional indeed in economic 
statistics." 

Now it is clear that much of the data of educational 
administration are aUied to or identical with data in eco- 

* Theory of Statistics, p. 87. 
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notnics. We may be told that it is more partictilarly 
data of pedagogy that we must expect to take this form, 
on the supposition that psychological material is ultimately 
physical or at least is similarly distributed. It is true that 
some anthropometric measurements, e. g,, heights are 
S3rmmetrically distributed, but others, such as weights, 
have an asymmetrical shape. If we base our expectations 
in pedagogy on biological grounds we shall find that the 
facts of biology by no means fall exclusively into symmetrical 
distributions. Pearson distinguishes at least six or seven 
types in biological curves. 

If we should take a survey of different departments of 
educational administration to note what statistical methods 
and distributions are common, I venture the opinion that 
we should at least find the following, and no doubt 
others: 



Types of Sutistiaa 
ran of Method 

Kinetic 

Variates 

Positions 

Variates 
Positions 

Variates 
Positions 

Variates 

Kinetic 

Asymmetrical frequency 

Kinetic 

Asymmetrical frequency 
Kinetic 

Kinetic 

Variates 

Asymmetilcal frequency 

Positions 

Correlations 

Symmetrical frequency 

Asymmetrical frequency 

Positions 

Kinetic 

Correlations 

Variates 



Depwtmeat of Sdiirerioael 
Admhiitrnition 

Finance 



School plant 

Business management 

Curriculum 
Organization 
Teaching staff 

Pupil populatioa 

Activities in general 



Measurement of achieyement 



i 
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This adds up to 

Kiiietk6 

Vftriate8 6 

Positions 5 

Asjrmiiietricsl frequencies 4 

Cortelatioosa 

Synunetrical frequencies i 

But it is less arbitrary to count the statistical methods 
as represented by graphs in the various studies contained 
in Strayer and Thomdike's Educational administration and 
superoision scattered thru Professor Rugg's book with its 
abundance of graphic material. My enumeration omits 
theoretical diagrams and those not to be classed tmder 
these heads, and may not be very accurate. 

These remarks need not be taken as implying that the 
symmetrical curve is given undue prominence. It is of 
great theoretic interest and there is an important advan- 
tage in being able to use it as a measure or unit in evaluat- 
ing the various asymmetrical forms which actually occur. 
Moreover our educational scales are based upon it and very 
properly, for all activities have to be based on some hy- 
pothesis and we certainly do not know of any superior 
hypothesis on which to build such instruments. It is to be 
feared, however, that many students will carry away the 
idea that the normal curve is possest of more universality 
and significance than it really has. It should not be re- 
garded as the only probability curve; there are all sorts 
of probability ctuves, depending on the character of the 
data. In all cases it rests on the assumption ''other things 
being equal." It represents the course of compound 
events providing the elementary events are equally likely 
to occur or not to occur, and providing these elementary 
events have equal weights. But in any particular as- 
semblage of data will the elementary events there operating 
prove to be balanced in this manner? Most of our final 
curves of distribution seem to show that they are not. In 
any new field we need not expect to find a particular pre- 
dictable curve. We shall find the cwrve that we find. 

Some discussion might well have been given also to the 
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array of variates, because of its large use in education. It 
is on the whole the most effective reporting device. An 
unlettered person readily grasps its significance. Fre- 
quency curves are more compact and scientific but, if they 
deal with measures, they always require the correct use of 
Cartesian Coordinates in their interpretation. 

Another important limitation is that the book deals al- 
most entirely with static situations, giving only passing 
notice to the kinetics or changing data which may be called 
historical or temporal, in some cases dynamic. An ade- 
quate reason is perhaps the fact that educational litera- 
tiu"e contains practically nothing bearing on the theoretical 
aspects of the case. But those responsible for practical 
administration are everywhere dealing with moving quan- 
tities and their adjustments to them are of fundamental 
importance. Among these are changing population, prop- 
erty valuation, revenues, enrolment and attendance, sala- 
ries, cost of living, expenditures, unit costs. A chapter 
on the theory of the dynamics of these large numbers 
would be worth having. Some attempts have been made 
in this line in economics but they are nowhere needed more 
than in education. 

It might not be easy to find space for some of these en- 
largements. However, some of the pedagogical aids in 
the book might, if necessary, be sacrificed. Excellent as 
they are, a considerable part are of a kind which would 
ordinarily be contributed by the teacher in the classroom 
rather than by a textbook. And the opening chapter 
might be cut down to a brief foreword, as the extended 
demonstration that education is making use of statistics 
is rather superfluous in view of the fact that the whole 
volume is filled with the evidence of it. 

The positive merits of the book are many. The treat- 
ment is conservative. Caution is advocated and specific 
procedure furnished for securing needed degrees of relia- 
bility in the purely statistical operations, and the defects 
inherent in the original material are fully recognized. 
Does the author make sufficiently dear the Umitations to 
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the use of quantitative methods and the fact that they 
never present more than the numerical or the geometric 
aspects of social situations? 

While expressly disclaiming a mathematical treatment, 
the author clearly bases his discussion thruout on sound 
mathematical foundations tho the expression is non-tech- 
nical. More footnotes giving specific references to the 
mathematical theory of statistics bearing on particular 
points would have been of interest. 

The author attributes his inspiration to the theoretical 
work of Yule, Bowley, Elderton, Pearson and others, and 
to the practical technique of L. P. Ayres. How much is 
new in the book his modesty prevents him from clearly 
revealing but there is no doubt that many refinements 
and a number of applications are original. 

The separate chapters on averages, on dispersion, and on 
correlation are finished products, and the treatment of 
the normal curve and the underlying theory of probability 
is illuminating. Not only does the author show the sig- 
nificance of all the symbols and methods used but at every 
point he illustrates fully, possibly with more than neces- 
sary fullness, the practical working procedure, usually both 
by simple (and long) methods and by such technical short 
cuts as have been devised. 

The book contains a wealth of tabular and graphic ma- 
terial and a very good bibliography both of quantitative 
studies in education and of statistical methods. 

Psychologists will probably not make much use of the 
book but classes in educational statistics will use it generally^ 
and for school administrators it will be an indispensable 
reference. LEE Byrn 

MoBOA, Ala. 

The Education of the South African Natire— By C. T. Loram. London: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1917. 340 p. $2 .00. 

The problem of the education of dependent and backward 
races will imdoubtedly demand increasing attention in the 

* The author has prepared a class exerdse book to accompany it (pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press). 
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world reorganization that is following the war. Hitherto 
the happy medium between complete neglect of the subject 
by the dominant powers and the provision of a great deal 
of ptu-ely academic and otherwise unsuitable training 
has not been struck. Laudable as have been the efforts 
of missionary bodies and other pioneers in promoting the 
education of backward peoples they have until very re- 
cently been governed by a somewhat narrow conception 
both of aim and of method. The traditions developed in 
these schools have often been taken over into the publicly 
supported institutions. Any reorganization of this branch 
of education must in the futtu-e depend on a thoro survey 
of racial characteristics, industrial needs, and the social and 
political outlook for the peoples concerned. 

Dr. Loram's book should go far toward developing a new 
attitude to education in South Africa. It is a strange 
anomaly that the progressive British colonies should in 
their education of both blacks and whites still be per- 
petuating theories and practises long since discarded by 
the mother country from which they were originally bor- 
rowed. The present work to which Dr. Loram brings 
the fruits of Ins experience as a student at the Cape Uni- 
versity, the University of Cambridge, and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and as an Inspector of 
Schools in Natal, should help to dispel the lingering tradi- 
tionalism that continues to prevail in South Africa, and turn 
the attention of teachers and administrators to the new 
science of education. Dr. Loram presents a S3rmpathetic 
survey of the present system of elementary and higher educa- 
tion for the South African native, introduced by a careful 
analysis of the native problem in general and the reasons 
for educating the native at all. On the last topic he con- 
cludes, as have so many others who have given thought to 
the subject of negro education in this country, that ''the 
proper reply to the question, 'Can we afford to educate the 
Native?' would seem to be, 'Can we afford not to educate 
him?'" Elsewhere the author says, "not only is it the 
clear duty of the European to educate the native, but it is 
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indispensable to his interests, if not actually necessary 
for his survival, that he do so." In evaluating the results 
of the present system of education Dr. Loram applied a 
number of tests that have been developed in this country 
and that lead to the conclusion that ''failure to progress 
(on the part of the native pupils) is due principally to a 
course of study and methods of teaching which fail to give 
pupils the satisfaction necessary to evoke their continued 
efforts." This conclusion was, of course, to be expected, 
but what will surprize many readers is the fact that in a 
nimiber of tests the Natal negro pupil shows better re- 
sults than white pupils in the schools of a ntunber of Amer- 
ican cities. Prom this there can, of course, be deduced no 
argument on the differences in native ability, but it is at 
least a significant commentary on our tendency to neglect 
the so-called drill work in education with which many of 
these tests deal. 

In his proposals for reconstruction Dr. Loram urges 
due consideration of psychological differences, and the social 
and industrial needs of the native. That the cost of a 
more adequate system of native education may be regarded 
as a legitimate charge against state funds is emphasized 
by the author in view of the fact that, altho each European 
contributes in actual taxation twenty times as mudi as 
each native, the state spends fifty times more on educating 
the former than the latter. In place of the poorly graded 
system of schools now in existence, Dr. Loram recom- 
mends the establishment of a carefully articulated and 
well-supervised system to include elementary, intermediate, 
high and industrial schools and training institutions with 
courses of study complying with the requirements of com- 
pleteness, utility, grading, applicability, future expansion, 
and recognition of the vernacular. These suggestions are 
undoubtedly sound, but, if one may judge from the speci- 
mens of the test cards employed in the inspection of native 
schools and given in an Appendix of the book, it will be 
no simple matter to convert those responsible for the ex- 
isting r^;ime. Dr. Loram, however, has a ready argument 
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to support his recommendations in the accounts of the only 
successful forms of negro education in this country. If 
more evidence in support of his ludd and convincing plea 
were needed, Dr. Loram would find it in the extensive 
reports on Negro Education prepared by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones for the United States Bureau of Education. 
The acceptance of the point of view which Dr. Loram repre- 
sents is foreshadowed in the education reconstruction 
promised in the recently issued report on constitutional 
reform in India. The appearance of Dr. Loram's book 
is, therefore, timely and should prove of more than local 
interest and service. I. L. Kandei^ 

TBACSBRS COU4K28 
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ICond ValttM: A Stndy of fhe PrindplM of Condiict— By Waltsr Gooonow 
EvBRSTT. Henry Holt & Company, 1918. 439 p. fa .50. 

Those who know Professor Everett will not be disap- 
pointed in finding in his book an exceedingly orderly, fair- 
minded, and comprehensive discussion of many of the prob- 
lems of ethics. The very title of his treatise gives evidence 
of a new approach to the study of the moral life. ''Value" 
has not the same connotation as ''end,'' for what determines 
ends is value, and value is discovered in concrete experience 
and not arrived at a priori. The word implies the method 
of research, which is both psychological and frankly em- 
pirical. 

Tho the empirical method is adopted, there is no lack of 
appreciation of the element of truth at the basis of the 
intuitional method. Thus the book is characterized by a 
fair-minded endeavor to see life whole in which all aspects 
play their proper parts and are given their proper weight. 
Hedonism, for example, with its basis in solid facts, as well 
as intuitionism with a like basis, are each recognized as 
contributing certain elements to a just view of moral life. 
So neither Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, nor Kant 
and Martineau are anathema to him. As witnesses to 
undeniable facts they are listened to, and their facts are 
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embodied in a complex which avoids their mistakes of ab- 
straction, and generalization. 

A still better illustration of this judicial mindedness, 
which is not really eclectic, but systematic of observed 
facts in many systems, is the discussion on Conscience in 
Chapter IX. On the one hand, the undoubted fact of im- 
mediacy of judgment as right or wrong of concrete parti- 
ctilars is seen to be the result of training and discipline in 
tJhe social environment. On the other hand, what is so 
trained is congenital structure, which is prior to and the 
basis of experience of value and judgments of value. With- 
out innate hunger food as food would not exist, would not 
satisfy, would not be good. So also without the innate 
structure^that acts in sympathy, there could be no fellow- 
feeling, no satisfaction in the experience of the feeling, no 
sense of its value. So far there is a truth in the a priori 
theory of conscience, for structure is prior to experience. 
But it is not prior to a definite kind of experience, but to all 
sorts of possible experience, and varying social environ- 
ments in times and places will determine the sorts of ex- 



But still further and more profoundly is there an innate 
structure, that which urges to the harmonizing of expe- 
rience — what may be caUed the impulse of rationality. 
But this is not confined to judgments of right and wrong. 
It is found acting also in judgments of truth and of esthetic 
taste. In this way the truth in the intuitional theory of 
conscience is acknowledged, while inadequacy of the theory 
is exposed. 

No little care has been taken to master Professor Everett's 
discussion of the vexed question of moral freedom. He 
adopts determinism in the form of self-determinism ac- 
cording to the nattu-e of the self, as distinguished from 
determination by external forces. Our author more than 
once contends that at any given instant only one act is 
strictly possible in those precise conditions to the self as 
then constituted. He agrees that the self is what it is at 
that precise moment as it has been determined to be by its 
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past. He does not see, which is true of all who hold his 
view, that logically his universe is a closed universe with- 
out any alternatives. Choice is an illusion, and a moral 
life properly so called an impossibility. • 

His endeavor to refute the charge of fatalism seems a 
failure. For once he seems not to have appreciated the 
position of opponents, the indeterminists. With them con- 
duct is never tmdetermined, without impulse a tergo or 
motive-idea ad querm. What the indeterminist contends 
for is that: At a given instant two, at least two, things 
are open to be done and really can be done by the agent. 
If he does one of them certain consequences will neces- 
sarily follow. If he does the other, certain different con- 
sequences will follow of like necessity. He can either. 
Either can then occur. His past has not determined him 
to do a certain one of the two. He is at that precise moment 
of such a nature as to do either. Not without reasons he 
acts, but his reasons tho suggested are not fixt by a past. 
The untravelled world of uncertain and unknown conse- 
quences may allure the free spirit to "adventure brave and 
new." In this way man becomes to a certain extent truly 
creative, and changes the order of the world. 

Furthermore, only on such a basis is learning by expe- 
rience anything but an illusion. Such learning involves, 
that which Professor Dewey contends for, that judgment 
be free. In order that judgments may be modified in the 
light of experience they must be free. Otherwise judg- 
ments are determined by past acts mechanically, not in 
the light of experience. 

But here is where doctors disagree, and it may very well 
be that its position on this question might in the eyes of 
many be an added merit of the book. In any case for the 
excellence of its style, the clearness of its thinking, the fair- 
ness of its discussions, it has unusual merit. 

Herbert G. Lord 
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Serious students of pysdiology will wdoome with enthu- 
siasm the vohime in the Cambridge Psychological Library 
entitled Psychological principles by the veteran James Ward. 
It is a treasure house of learning, of sound thitiVitig and 
fauninous exposition, including as it does the fruits of a 
lifetime's . work by a profound thinker. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Scms. 191 9. 478 p. $6.50.) 

There is much material, both for instruction and enter- 
tainment in the stout volume entitled The American lan^ 
mage by H. L. Mencken. It would require an elaborate 
essay in linguistic development to do justice even to the 
table of contents of this striking book. Nothing of the 
kind has ever before been attempted on so great a scale or 
with so great a measure of success. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 1 919. 374 p. $4.00.) 

A combination of old-fashioned grammar and rhetoric, 
well made and planned for practical usCi is furnished by 
The study of English, whose author is Douglas G. Crawford 
of the Huntington School, Boston, Mass. - (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1919. 338 p. $1.30.) 

There are too many books on the teaching of English in 
one form or another, and while most of them are good 
enough there is no particular reason except a commercial 
one for their constant multiplication. This remark applies 
to The writing 0} English by Professor Manly and Miss 
Rickert of the University of Chicago. There is no special 
fault to be found with the book, but it certainly was not 
necessary to add anything in that already occupied field. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Company. 19 19. 210 p.) 



NOTES* AND NEWS 

The professor in the It is difficult not tO be SOrry for the pro- 
new Germany fessors in Germany. They have been 
so long accustomed to find philosophical, historical, 
and metaphysical glosses on Kaiserism and world policy, 
that they had come to believe themselves a necessary 
part of the state. And here is the new Germany ostenta- 
tiously doing without them, finding a place in the Constitu- 
tion for Councils of Workmen, but forgetting all about 
the intellectuals. 

Dr. Paul Natorp, of the University of Marburg, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, and author of treatises on such sub- 
jects as the relation of Hegelian personality to the "Kulttu'" 
of common people, writes to the Frankfurter Zeitung to say 
that even the Russian Bolshevists base their system of 
government on the theories of intellectuals. He is quite 
clear that Germany is going to the dogs. He admits 
that the old system has vanished irrevocably. 

"The old system can not be restored ; no angel from Heaven 
could reestabUsh it, the most undreamed-of man of power 
could not compel the nation to it again." 

The present disorder is a legacy from the old system. 
The autocratic and bureaucratic government ruled so well 
that the people lost the capacity of ruling themselves, 
and now that freedom has been, so to speak, thrust on them, 
they are only muddUng things. But there is a way of 
salvation, which Dr. Natorp does not describe with great 
lucidity, altho he makes it clear that the professors are to 
resume their old authority. 

*'We intellectuals have stood on one side too long and have 
not allowed the common people, assailed by bitter need, 
to know if we are on their side or not. We must show them 
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that we ourselves are a little more radical than the radicals, 
more revolutionary than the revolutionaries; that we 
wish to build up a new structure on cleared ground/' — 
London Times. 



Rhodes Bchohtfihip 'I'^e Great War from the beginning has 
«y»tem seriously interfered with the operation 

of the Rhodes scholarship system. During the past year only 
nine scholars were in residence. Of these four had pre- 
viously been in active service; two had been rejected for 
service on medical grounds, and three were carrying on 
their medical studies with a view to early quaUfication. 

The accumulation of postponed scholarships has raised at 
Oxford certain difficulties owing to the inability of the 
Colleges to receive more than a limited number of scholars 
at any one time, especially in view of the fact that there 
is a corresponding accumulation of other applicants who 
would naturally have come into residence during the last 
four years. In order to meet these difficulties, it is pro- 
posed to fill in October of the present year only the 1918 
and 1919 postponed scholarships. The scholars elected 
then for the year 191 8 will be expected to come into resi- 
dence, so far as possible, in January, 1920; those elected for 
the year 191 9 will enter in October, 1920. In the same 
way, the scholars for 1920 and 1921 will be elected in Oc- 
tober, 1920, the former coming into residence, so far as 
possible, in January, 1921, the latter in October, 1921. 
After 1920 the elections will resume their normal course. 

During the years 1917 and 1918, Dr. G. R. Parkin, 
Organizing Secretary of the Trust, visited most of the 
states of the Union and the Provinces of Canada, and made 
an exhaustive study, in consultation with University and 
College authorities, of the operation of those countries of 
the system pursued in the selection of scholars since the 
foundation of the Trust. As a result of this investigation, 
certain changes in the methods of selection have been un- 
der consideration. Among other changes, it has been de- 
cided that candidates in the United States, who are other- 
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wise eligible, shall no longer be required to pass a quali- 
fying examination, but shall be selected, with due refer- 
ence to the suggestions of Mr. Rhodes, on the basis of their 
university or college standing, subject to any further test 
which the Committee of Selection may, in their discretion, 
impose. 

Professor Prank Aydelotte, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has been appointed American Secretary 
of the Trust, and may be consulted on questions connected 
with the administration of the scholarships in the United 
States. 
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SOCIETY AS A UNIVERSITY* 

The university which we are about to open here has been 
built in response to certain needs. It is conditioned by 
the war background from which those needs have grown, 
but it looks also to the future. We intend here to save for 
some good use, if possible, the time that would otherwise 
be spent in irksome waiting for the ship that is to take us 
home; we intend to teach and to study whatever things 
the waiting army may desire to learn; we intend also to 
sdze out of the very handicaps and necessities of the moment 
some lasting advantage. In our earlier school or college 
days perhaps we thought of education as merely one of 
the special enterprises which a civilized state is expected 
to support. Perhaps we thought that schools and col- 
leges spring from earth full-grown, that methods of instruc- 
tion, however, unpleasant, are inevitable and unchange- 
able, and that the best use of a classroom is to escape 
from it once for all into the real world. We may never 
have cared greatly to learn; we may have thought that no 
red-blooded creature ever cared to teach. Now, however, 
we are reduced to a society of fellow-citizens, each trying 
to help the other to a Uttle knowledge. The university 
which rises in these simple buildings and with such meagre 
equipment illustrates to us what education really is when 
stated in simple and sincere terms. Here we find in what 
sense society itself — ^that is, any group of human beings 

^ An address delivered at the opening of the American Expeditionary 
Force University, at Beaune, Cote d'Or, France, March 15, 1919. 
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who live together — ^may be for the best intellectual pur- 
poses a university. 

I 

In the first place we observe that this university is de- 
voted to adidt education. Even if we are not all some- 
what advanced in years beyond the age when men usually 
attend school or college, at least the experience of the war 
has been for most of us the equivalent of time, and we ap- 
proach our studies here with a maturity not vouchsafed 
to the average freshman. Did we ever think it disgrace- 
ful for a man to be still going to school when he is, as we 
say, beyond the school age? May we learn here and carry 
back home with us the important truth that no man should 
ever consider himself beyond the school age. The educa-. 
tion of adults ought to be as natural in society as the educa- 
tion of youth. There was a time in American history 
when a college boy left his course at the end of the sopho- 
more or junior year, and earned the money to complete 
his education. Fifty years ago some of the best New 
England colleges postponed the spring term until fairly 
late in the summer, and began the autumn term fairly 
early, so that in mid-winter the seniors could be free for 
teaching school. The record is dear that the students who 
in this way varied their studies with practise achieved far 
better restdts as scholars than those do now whom we try 
to cram for life — ^try, that is, to pour into them, as tho into 
a reservoir, all the wisdom, all the technical and professional 
knowledge, all the artistic inspiration, all the good manners, 
all the ideas they will ever need. It is to be feared that the 
college graduate who is thus charged once for all with cul- 
ture must be economical of the supply; many graduates 
are. Yet men and women do become well-educated; often 
they explain the fact by saying that they learned more in 
some experience or other after they left college than in all 
the classrooms they attended. Their explanation amounts 
to this — ^that having come in contact with real life they 
were aware from time to time of a need of fresh intellectual 
eqtupment for their work, and they were fortunate enough 
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to find what they needed, either in books or in some per- 
son who shared the wisdom with them; their life, there- 
fore, became an alternation of study and practise — ^the 
study fitting them to proceed with their career, and each 
new experience in their career showing them more clearly 
what they needed to study. 

We may find the illustration in ourselves. The work to 
which we were appointed in the army was for the most 
part predestined by the preparation we had made in civil 
life, and the studies which we now care to follow are in 
many cases suggested to us by what we did in the war. 
We have discovered new needs, we say; now we shall study 
to supply them. Yet we would not turn to a university 
for help if we had not been accustomed to some sort of 
study, and we certainly would not have asked for the par- 
ticular instruction we now desire had not our recent ex- 
perience taught us something about ourselves. If any 
man thinks this state of mind temporary, belonging to the 
accidents of war, we hope here in the university to make 
such a state of mind seem the permanent ideal for all men 
and women. We hope that oiu: experience here may spread 
the habit of life-long study at home. Why should a man 
give up the good custom of withdrawing occasionally 
from his work to secure the training which that very work 
has caused him to desire? The foolishness of trying to 
cram for life, as we have tried in oiu: educational system, 
would be demonstrated, even if we had no other proof 
of it, by the number of things of which we had no imme- 
diate need when we left school ; and which have rusted into 
our memory tmtil the tmlucky day when we wished to use 
them and found them out of repair. We tried to learn 
such matters at the wrong time of life ; we studied too many 
things at once. Geography, for example, is considered 
still by many people a school subject, but were we ever so 
much interested in studying it as we are now? Whether 
we are twenty years old or thirty at the moment, why 
should we not study geography under the best instruction 
as soon as we discover the importance of it? 
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Of course, such a point of view, could we make it pre- 
vail in America, would force us to change much of our 
educational machinery. We should then find it an im- 
pertinent thing to impose entrance examinations upon men 
and women who ask simply to be taught. We are rather 
proud that we have no entrance examinations for this uni- 
versity. There is no reason why any person, so he be sane, 
should not have access freely to the instruction he desires. 
Whether the candidate can profit by the course will in 
many cases be evident enough to whoever is competent to 
give the course; but often where the teacher would expect 
otherwise, the instruction will prove unexpectedly valua- 
ble for the student, simply because his experience has 
taught him a need which he alone best understands. The 
place for examinations is at the end of the course. Yet 
even in the giving of degrees and certificates there is some 
folly unless men preserve their common sense — ^unless they 
remember that what a man knows is in no way conditioned 
by the parchment, however sealed and signed, and that a 
genuine access of knowledge will appear sufficiently and 
inevitably in a man's conduct, in his power to Uve more 
wisely, more unselfishly, more happily. 

The second aspect of our univereity work here, growing 
out of the conditions of the moment and yet holding a 
prophecy for education at home, is that the teaching here 
will be done by fellow-dtizens — that is, the faculty will be 
drawn from officers and men who yesterday were simply 
comrades in arms. To be sure they are asked to under- 
take this work because of their standing as educators in 
well-known schools and colleges, but we prefer to think of 
them in the significance just suggested, as good citizens 
sharing with their fellows the advantage they happen to 
possess in intellectual wealth. Just as we have thought of 
education on the whole as a subdivision of Ufe, something 
apart, not vital, so we think of teaching too exclusively 
as a special profession. Yet if the business of education 
is to help a man to Uve, if the best education is alternate 
study and experience, then siurely teaching should be a 
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normal function for any generous man or woman. As a 
matter of fact, the world of education, far from being an 
miselfish world, as we sometimes permit ourselves to think, 
is really the very citadel of selfishness. A few teachers 
indeed devote their lives to spreading knowledge, but society 
as a whole studies only for its own purposes, and the indi- 
vidual man and woman feels no responsibility to pass on 
to their fellows their share of light, as precious and for the 
giver as simple as the cup of cold water. We content our- 
selves with thinking that the public schools or the paid 
teacher at the university can attend to education for us; 
we need not worry about it. There once were men and 
women, in days long gone by, who thought the ordinary 
charity of life should be the affair of specialists — of the 
monk, the priest, the hermit. We understand now better 
the obligation upon us all to provide clothing and shelter 
for our fellows in need. The most selfish man now loses 
a little sleep, even in a comfortable bed, if he knows a 
begger is couched on the cold pavement in front of his 
house. But this is the only kind of charity we are as yet 
deeply interested in, and this is but physical charity. We 
are not yet quick to share the intellectual bread and drink 
and warmth which may have come to us by good fortime. 
The beggar and the starving man trouble us; we are even 
worried over the poor who do not realize how poor they 
are; we would teach them to take their part in society. 
But we are not yet greatly troubled by ignorance in a man, 
tho his ignorance may bring himself and his family to 
many kinds of disaster — ^tho his ignorance may poison us 
with disease, or with what is as dangerous, with prejudice 
and the begitmings of hate. We are Uttle distiurbed when 
such a man is conscious of his ignorance and would be glad 
to learn; still less does it cost us worry if he is quite content 
not to know. If in this university we can adopt an unselfish 
attitude toward those fellow-citizens who wish to be taught 
the knowledge in which we are richer than they, perhaps 
we may take home with us a new ideal of intellectual ser- 
vice. That the ideal is needed, we can illustrate once more 
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from ourselves. When a yomig man asks, "Have you such 
or such a coiurse for me?" if we are compelled to say, "No, 
this course is not yet ready," the possible student, since 
he can not get the particular course he thought he wanted, 
will ttun away as tho his concern with the university were 
ended. He is surprized if we suggest to him that since 
he is so far advanced in his studies as to outstrip what the 
university can offer, he should himself do some teaching 
to share his knowledge with those who know less. 

The third aspect of oiu: program here which we hope 
will be permanent in education at home, is the preparation 
we have tried to make to teach a man what he needs. This 
preparation might seem to be inevitable and the idea of it 
so obvious that it need not be mentioned at all, but in fact 
very few schools and colleges in the United States are 
organized to meet the particular and immediate demands 
of individuals. When you apply at the door of a univer- 
sity for instruction in a particular thing, you find that the 
university expects you to become a candidate for a de- 
gree, or to register in a certain school; it expects to label 
you; you must be a candidate for something. If you ap- 
ply at a high school, you are grouped for convenience of 
administration with certain others, presumably desiring 
the same things as yourself, and in order to make the group 
symmetrical to the eye of the administrator you and the 
other members of the group are all required to take a few 
coiurses which you all know you do not want. Even here 
in the pecuUarly free university which we are improvising 
we have heard the question raised of a student who takes 
three cotu"ses, let us say, one in the College of Business, 
one in the College of Letters, and one in the College of 
Art — ^to what college does he belong? Of coiu"se he belongs 
to all three, or rather, to none of them; he is a candidate, 
if you choose, for knowledge, and he is chiefly interested in 
Ufe. The record ought to be complete and satisfying even 
to the statistician, when we know which coiurses he is for 
the moment following. Unforttmately, however, the ideal 
of teaching people just what they need at the moment when 
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they need it, is sometimes stated in a negative way. We 
sometimes hear that education will be successful when 
this or that subject shall not be taught. Yet the absence 
of a subject will not of itself make a good curriculum. 
There is danger also that when we try to give people just 
what they need we may give them something temporary 
and not what they most profoundly need; there is danger 
that we may not provide for the demands of the day after 
tomorrow or the day after that, when the students shall 
have outgrown the satisfied need of today. It is the hope 
of this university, not only to supply each student with such 
instruction as his present conditions call for, but to teach 
him also the means of access to more knowledge as his de- 
sire for the knowledge may grow. 

II 

What the needs of all of us may be, we discover in a 
general way by observing the experience of the world and 
of the men immediately about us in these last foiu" or five 
years. Adult education we have learned to look upon 
as of the first importance, since the war has taught us what 
continuous training is necessary to keep our imagination 
yomig and otu- attitude toward life supple and adaptable. 
It is our frailty as human beings, unless we watch otuselves 
ceaselessly, to become stiff and unbending in a world that 
changes always. Were we hot radicals at twenty-one? We 
will be cool and conservative at thirty, unless some blessed 
chance or some exceptional wisdom keeps us adjusted to 
each new day. Momentum counts for as much in human 
characters as it does in railway trains. It hurts us to stop 
a habit or to change the direction of it — ^most of all an in- 
tellectual habit. When some such catastrophe as the war 
uproots us, forcing us to change oiu" way of life and our 
ideas, we observe that oiu: neighbors fall into groups ac- 
cording as they are quick or slow to adapt themselves to 
the new world, or according as they are unable to adapt 
themselves at all. Some men who had spent their Uves in 
the city with small opportunity for experience out-of- 
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doors, found themselves quickly at home in the camp and 
in the trench. Others seemed unable to face the hard fact 
that they had been rooted out of their old ways ; they sought 
even in camp and trench for their accustomed environ- 
ment. Among the students coming to this university — 
shall I admit even among the teachers? — not all are aware 
of what should be obvious, that this ujiiversity is unlike 
other universities, that it has not the same equipment in 
laboratories, in Ubraries, in dormitories, and certainly not 
the same wealth of tradition. These examples illustrate 
more than our moment or this place; men everjrwhere and 
at all times are slow to change their mental attitude. It is 
no great wonder that the occasional genius whose imagina- 
tion is alert and whose spirit is supple to the facts just as 
they are, and just as they change, should lead his fellows. 
Once he has turned them in a certain direction, however, it 
is no wonder that he should some day incur their dislike; 
for he will continue to change, and they will prefer the 
first path he taught them. Whatever consistence of ideals 
we may strive for, there is no persistent way of life, outside 
of growth itself. Last year's wisdom, slavishly conserved, 
produces no light for today. The best country, it would 
seem, and the safest, is that in which the greatest number 
of citizens are supple-minded. The most dangerous coun- 
try, as we have found to oiu: cost, is that in which the intel- 
lectual momentum is strongest, in which ideas have be- 
come fixt and organized. To itself such a country will 
seem sincere. Unfortunately, it will also seem to itself adapt- 
able and supple. But only by training, by life-long educa- 
tion, by the most vigilant self-examination, can any man 
or any nation remain open-minded. It is the irony of this 
insidious momentum that we all think otirselves peculiarly 
open in spirit, and wish that the foreigner were not so 
fond of his tradition. We pity the Hindu in the fever 
districts who is reluctant to boil the drinking water; his 
ancestors were not in the habit of boiling it. Poor fool, 
we think. We ourselves, however, are not likely to adopt 
the metric system. Of course there is every reason why 
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we should adopt it, except the Hindu reason that our 
fathers got on without it. We are not greatly different, we 
highly civilized men, from the spiders and the bees and 
the other small creatures of instinct whom we study some- 
times with wonder and sometimes with patronizing self- 
satisfaction, noticing that what they do has been suggested 
by instinct until instinct itself has become habit. Man 
has been tempted in some phases of his philosophy to be- 
Keve that his instincts, if left to themselves, would prove 
as wise as seem the instincts of the bee or of the spider. 
The popular theorists of the eighteenth centtuy spread the 
hope that all of us might be perfect if our natural instincts 
were allowed to develop tmdisturbed, and that such an 
unembarrassed development of instinct would be the best 
education. The men and women who sought happiness 
by this program fotmd the results somewhat disastrous. 
Other philosophers have believed that tho not all instincts 
are necessarily good, perhaps the good instincts might be 
exclusively developed until they should become habits, 
and goodness, after our instincts were once selected, might 
be automatic. Yet even tho such a program of education 
were possible, it is not likely that the sort of goodness which 
habitual instincts will provide would answer the demands 
of a changing world. It is really not enough to be good. 
One must be intelligent also and, if possible, wise. This 
simple truth is not often realized in practise; it might well 
be the chief object of our study here. The noblest concep- 
tion of life is not that which would make goodness auto- 
matic; it is that which would add intelligence to goodness, 
which by study would cultivate suppleness of mind and keep 
the imagination alert ; it is that which in this wor d of shift- 
ing problems would keep the character sound and the mind 
always on guard. 

Once more we might illustrate from our experience here in 
setting up this university. We have heard some complaints 
from students — ^let us admit again from teachers also — 
that we lack books, that we lack tables and desks and 
<^hairs and office room, that we lack laboratories. Once 
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more we are creatures of intellectual momentum. Our 
chief concern here, as it ought to be in any university, is to 
learn something about life itself , about society , about citizen- 
ship ; is it true that men who have gone thru the experience 
of this war can not teach each others anjrthing important 
about life tmless they are furnished with textbooks? The 
answer, of course, will be that we are here to study other 
things than life — algebra, for example, or chemistry, or 
law, and that the material for such study is chiefly stored 
up in books. True; but education has for a long time be- 
come too much a matter of textbooks. We can make ex- 
periments in physics only if the proper instruments are put 
into our hands, but if we really tmderstood physics we could 
make the instruments. We have studied the history of 
science too much as we have studied other history, in a 
book; yet to know science we should live again the expe- 
rience of each historic genius, we should invent anew the 
apparatus, make the new experiment, and arrive at the new 
demonstration. A really great teacher of law will teach 
his pupils to deduce the principles from such cases as nor- 
mally come before them. Can no legal problems be fotmd 
except those stored away in textbooks? Can we find 
nothing for the mind to lay hold on in the life around us? 
Some of us suspect that the consternation we feel at the 
lack of textbooks or other physical equipment is the 
realization that intellectual momenttun has carried us out of 
touch with life; we suspect that a wise man would find 
enough things to study and to teach right here in the daily 
events of otu- community. But it may be objected again, 
that the great poets, the great novelists, and the great 
historians of the world left us masterpieces which can not 
be improvised, and which, of course, can not be studied 
unless they are here in the university library. Well, they 
are here. But if they were not, would it be such a terrible 
misf ortujie if we were forced to express oiu^ves a little, 
to make some portrait of our own life, to become to some 
extent ourselves poets, novelists and historians? Ob- 
viously there was a day when men, studying their own. 
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lives, did write their own books. Our destiny is nobler 
than merely to ponder what other men have felt, have done, 
and have said, instead of feeling and doing and sa3dng 
things ourselves which other men would care to know. 
In the countryside about us here, in the town of Beaune, in 
the city of Dijon, history and art may be studied to what- 
ever extent we please. But it is in the end less profitable 
to pass hours admiring the beauty with which men long 
dead built their houses, than to work ourselves here in otu* 
tmiversity camp to make our own barracks and lecture 
halls beautiful. Our opporttmity is to recover our intel- 
lectual independence in a world of too many books, too 
many libraries, and too much physical equipment. When 
a man is once independent and alert to the life about him, 
all these things are precious as aids. They are, however, 
the mere baggage and incumbrance of education when we 
find nothing to study except in books, and can arrive at no 
science unless the laboratory is made for us by somebody 
else. 

in 

The new world into which we are now entering will be, 
it seems, a world of experts. However we may have 
blundered happily thru life before now, no man can reason- 
ably hope for success or happiness hereafter unless he have 
the training to contribute his share to the society in which 
he moves. The war, more than any other experience we 
have past thru, has proved the advantage of training. It 
has also proved how easily skill can be supplied where men 
desire it. Ships have been built, guns have been made, 
troops have been led by men whose occupation was quite 
different tmtil they answered the call of the moment, but 
in each case they underwent training for their new task, 
and their success was in proportion to that instruction. 
We begin to see that in the improvised armies of the world 
the undertrained man has been carried as a dead weight. We 
begin to see that society at all times must carry the ignorant 
as so much handicap for the educated. For the moment I 
speak of education in those things which help us to earn 
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our living. No man about us can be poor without making 
us poor also; for we shall have to give him alms on the 
street, o if we prefer not to give alms that way, we must 
pay taxes to support the asylum or the hospital, or we must 
contribute to the charitable society which ftunishes him 
with free medicine when he is ill or with shelter when he 
can not pay his rent. Had we no other than selfish mo- 
tives, we should still be obliged by every means possible 
to cure this man of his poverty — ^that is, to supply him with 
the technical training and to implant in him if we can the 
necessary energy to support himself. Just how shall we 
approach this problem? Shall we force the lazy and the 
poor to work, or shall we educate them to such a point of 
view that they themselves will desire further training and 
win feel ashamed not to take their part in citizenship? 
This question will press upon us from many angles; shall 
society protect itself by physical or legal force, or shall it 
use the spiritual force of education? Upon our answer to 
this question we may be siure the happiness of the new 
world will timi. 

But the question of training is not Umited to the eco- 
nomic field. Even tho a man can earn his Uving, even tho 
he flatter himself that he is in no way a burden upon society, 
he may have forgotten that Ufe itself is an art or science, 
and that citizenship demands more than mere good-will. 
In the new world we shall expect men and women to be 
trained, not only to earn their Uving, but, much more, to 
take their part in the state. If we have learned nothing 
else from Germany, that country of superb efficiency in 
material things, we ought to have learned from her 
that men must be expert in citizenship unless they 
will be led like sheep, and that a nation must be expert in 
world affairs unless they will give their consent to the com- 
mitting of international crimes. Without expertness in 
the citizenship of one's nation and in the larger citizenship 
of the world, we shall be victims of that intellectual momen- 
tum which everywhere endangers human virtue and happi- 
ness. We no longer explain the causes of war with the 
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brilliant simplicity of Carlyle; when two armies face each 
other, and when we ask why those who had no personal 
quarrel with each other are now preparing to blow each 
other's brains out, it is not enough to answer, they are 
there because their rulers had a quarrel and were shrewd 
enough to send others to fight it out; we now know that 
this explanation is insufficient. But just what is the cause 
of any particular war, no one knows — at least, the historians 
who have studied the causes most profoundly usually dis- 
agree. It is time with some humility to study the effects 
of international manners — to seek, that is, such expertness 
in world conduct as may avoid setting up new causes for 
war even in the attempt to frame a lasting peace. 

It may be long before we reach world expertness, but 
in each nation the fields are quite dear which call for study. 
We must know all that can be known of primitive labor, of 
food supply, of the land; we must know all the facts avail- 
able about machinery and its proper use ; we must know the 
utmost of the principles which govern personal relations — 
relations to other men as individuals and relations to the 
state, and we must know far more than Americans in gen- 
eral have yet learned of that world of art within which 
alone a nation can fully express its spirit. The question 
of land is so important that any citizen, one might suppose, 
would be ashamed not to be expert in it. Before anything 
else we must have food, yet in oiu: country, as in other 
modem states, men desert the farms for the cities, food be- 
comes scarce or expensive, the country becomes the im- 
productive playgroujid of the rich, the cities become the 
devouring furnaces in which the poor are burned up. These 
tendencies now repeating themselves in our own history 
have occurred many times before — ^in ancient Rome and 
in societies older still. What shall be done about it? Food 
must be raised, yet we can not force men back to the soil 
if they wish to leave it — can not, that is, unless the farmer's 
life is to be an actual slavery. How to teach men the im- 
portance of life on the soil, and how to make that life so 
rich in rewards that men will be content to serve in it — 
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that is our economic task. But in America a closer con- 
tact with the soil is needed for intellectual reasons. Our 
society lacks the kind of wisdom most easily cultivated 
among men who work dose to natiure, and who do their 
thinking furthest removed from city artifice and from the 
tyranny of books. The country in which we find our- 
selves at this moment, France, illustrates what is called 
peasant wisdom, but what for us should be the plain com- 
mon sense of citizenship. Waiting here as we are for our 
ttun to go home, we have at least the opportunity to watch 
the instinctive behavior of a great people taking up again 
the ways of peace. We can at the same moment study 
the programs of earnest statesmen, moving as they must 
in a world of theory, and we can see the French peasant 
once more happily tilling the beloved farm with mud- 
stains on his uniform, stains no longer of the trench but of 
that soil on which his forefathers worked. Such a man asks 
of peace the simple privilege of continuing his happy labor. 
What we all of us ask of peace is the opportunity to return 
to otu* private happiness. But when we have become too 
subtle in our theories, we may have lost the secret of that 
simple peace we desire; we need to be reminded constantly 
of the peasant point of view, of that elemental wisdom of 
the soil without which no nation has yet been great, and 
without which not the most optimistic of us can expect 
any lasting good fortune for otu* own coimtry. This uni- 
versity does not hope to impart the precise truth in answer 
to the hard questions of today, for no man yet has fotmd 
the answers. But we can remind oiu"selves here, and find 
the illustrations around us, that life rests primarily on very 
simple facts, that quite literally it rests on the soil, and that 
oiu" thinking should begin with a desire to keep close to 
earth, to make life on the land rich intellectually, profitable 
for the man who Uves it, inspiring to his fellows. 

When we turn from the farm to the city, we face the 
problem of machinery, which might be used as the meta- 
phor of all modem difficulties. We have not yet found the 
right relation of machinery to man's happiness. Every 
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inventor of a machine has no doubt believed that by that 
act he was decreasing the labor of the world and adding 
somewhat to men's leisure. Yet it has never been proved 
that those first British weavers were wrong who wished to 
annihilate the power looms. Those machines took men 
from the leisure and comfort of his home into the noise and 
torture of the factory. They destroyed the artisan and 
substituted the machine-tender. In the countries most 
progressive economically they discourage him who would 
make a complete and beautiful thing, who would make all 
of a chair or a table or a watch. By subdividing labor they 
have brought up a generation of machine hands who see 
but parts of the product and often have not even a thought 
of the whole. Leisure has not been increased in the world. 
The personal dignity of the laborer is constantly less. Joy 
in labor has gone! out. Man is, as it were, caught in his 
own machine. We all realize this aspect of the modem 
world, even tho we may think there is something to be said 
on the other side. What we usually say is that machinery 
is now with us, that its development is inevitable, that we 
can only ameliorate the disadvantages of it. Yet since we 
made it ourselves, the thought will cross our mind at such a 
moment as this, when the world is taking an inventory 
of its handicaps and its advantages, that what a man 
created himself he ought not to look upon as fate. It is 
our problem to regulate the machinery of the world with 
constant thought to the happiness and the dignity of the 
individual, so that even today he who makes things, be 
he dramatist or cobbler, shall have the full joy of creating, 
and shall keep his full dignity as a man. 

In the larger sense also we are caught in the machinery 
of institutions. Once more the momentum of intellectual 
habit bids us fear the instrument we ourselves have made. 
Society makes us do this and that, we say, whereas the con- 
ventions of society are of our contriving, and we are free 
to observe them or not as we choose. We say that it was 
dangerous for Germany to have so great an army, because 
^th such a weapon in her hand the nation had no choice 
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at last but to use it. Yet there is the same danger precisely 
from all other organizationSi if man feebly lets go his power 
to change or to direct or to stop the machine he himself set in 
motion. What we are in danger of doing, if the lessons of 
history mean anythmg, is to suffer under our own mstitu- 
tion until we can suffer no longer, and then to go mad and 
inaugurate a revolution — as futile an approach to freedom 
as the British weavers made when they broke the power 
looms. We must educate oiu^elves to retain control of 
all the machinery of society, with the same hope for society 
that we cherish for the man in the factory — ^that none of 
us may lose or diminish the dignity that belongs to a human 
being, nor the sacredness of his own personahty. 

In the world of personal relations we shall have many 
problems which might well be discust m this university. 
Perhaps they are too numerous to mention here. But the 
principle upon which they are to be decided is itself a ques- 
tion of the first order. Shall we force people to be good, 
to be healthy and to be happy according to some idea we 
may have of goodness or health or happiness, or shall we 
submit to them frankly in the most general education all 
the facts that science gives us in the field of ethics, of per- 
sonal conduct? Education, let us remind oiuselves again, 
is indeed a kind of force, for once a man has felt the charm 
of reason, he is not entirely free thereafter to make a fool 
of himself; at least he can do it only with regret. But the 
cruder kinds of force, the laws which seek to make man 
good by removing the possibiUty of being bad— we must 
decide sooner or later whether such laws do not practically 
educate men to be feeble of will and incapable of any choice. 
One can conceive of society as of an army in which every 
citizen obeys the state only because he is driven to obedience. 
We can conceive of society as of an army in which every 
citizen submits to the same discipline, but for the far differ- 
ent reason that he realizes the value of cooperation. These 
societies may outwardly look the same, but the state of 
man in them is worlds apart. Liberty in both societies 
is indeed limited, in one by the police, in the other by the 
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mind. It is not all dear at this moment that our own 
country is in the way of choosing that sort of discipline 
which reason alone dictates. We as citizens in our moment 
of study here may reflect upon this problem. 

Not simply because we are here in France, the country 
of art, should we remind ourselves of our own poverty of 
expression. Otu- artistic life in comparison with that of 
other great nations is indeed poor. We love painting and 
architecture and music, but except for some of us who 
have studied those things in Europe, we are not as a nation 
far advanced in art. To say so frankly may hurt our 
pride, but it is necessary to recognize the fact if we are 
to mend it. The question presses home, I repeat, not sim- 
ply because we are here in France, but because having 
measured ourselves beside other nations, we find we can 
not adequately express the ideas and the ideals we know we 
possess. We are less expert in social manners, in letters, 
in the other arts than men of whom we think, much as we 
respect them, that they have a spiritual life not deeper 
than our own. If that is indeed our conviction, there is 
no choice but to train ourselves at once in the expression 
which we lack. Yet this training is advisable for deeper 
reasons than the mere desire to show om-selves in art the 
equals of other people. It is a fair question whether a 
man ever knows anything tmtil he can express what he 
knows. Much American knowledge, we have come to 
suspect, is not knowledge at all, but a half -guessed thought 
or feeling, an inadequate information about something in 
general. The predseness of the Frenchman, the English- 
man's solid grasp of fact, are not the pecuUar gifts of some 
one climate nor the inheritance of a particular blood — 
they are the results of training. If we admire such abili- 
ties we can make them oin own. 

IV 

This university, then, tho it may have a short career in 
this particular place, we hope will continue its work in the 
memory of all who come here, and in lasting influence on 
our country's futiu-e. We wish it to stand for the idea 
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of national training. If society must use any force in self- 
protection, let us organize the intelligence of men, let us 
educate them. Let us make our fellows expert. We hope 
for fewer wars, but we have no wild dreams that men will 
suddenly become unselfish or automatically wise. If 
wars are ever to cease it will be because society has learned 
how to avoid the causes of war. To this good end each 
one of us must see that our country takes its part by or- 
ganizing what might be called a national army against 
ignorance, by taking arms against the prime cause of dis- 
ease, of poverty, of crime, and of those strong prejudices 
which in times past have led men to hate each other. 

John Erskinb 

Chairman, Army Educationai« Commission 
Educationai* Director op thb University 



II 

IMPORTANT CHANGES IN THE NEBRASKA 

SCHOOL LAW 

In Nebraska laws have lately been past affecting the 
teaching of languages in elementary schools; providing for 
the exclusive use of English in public meetings ; and regulat- 
ing, standardizing, and supervising all elementary educa- 
tion as given in public, private, denominational, and paro- 
chial schools. The bills as enacted are given below with 
such comment as the limits of the article permit. 

I. SENATE FHvE NO. 24 

Introduced by Senators Siman, Reed, Ainlay and Johnson. 

A BILL 

For an Act relating to the teaching of foreign language in 
the State of Nebraska. 

Be it enacted by the People of the State of Nebraska: 

Section i. No person, individually or as a teacher, shall, 
in any private, denominational parochial or pubUc school, 
teach any subject to any person in any other language 
than the English language. 

Section 2. Languages, other than the English language, 
may be taught as languages only after a pupil shall have 
attained and successfully past the eighth grade as evi- 
denced by a certificate of graduation issued by the county 
superintendent of the county in which the child resides. 

Section 3. Any person who violates any of the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction, shall be subject to a fine of not less than 
twenty-five ($25) dollars, not more than one hundred 
($100) dollars or be confined in the county jail for any 
period not exceeding thirty days for each offense. 

Section 4. Whereas, an emergency exists, this act shall 
be in force from and after passage and approval. 

109 
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II. SENATE FILE NO. 237 
Introduced by Senators Reed and Johnson. 

A BII^L 

For an Act requiring all meetings of a public natiu-e, or 
held in compliance with the laws of Nebraska, to be con- 
ducted in the English language and providing a penalty 
for the violation of this act. 
Be it enacted by the People of the State of Nebraska: 

Section i . That hereafter all public meetings held within 
the State of Nebraska; meetings held in compliance with 
the provisions of the Nebraska statutes; political meetings 
or conventions wHether delegate or otherwise, and all 
meetings or conventions, the pmpose and object of which 
are the consideration and discussion of political or non- 
political subjects or questions of general interest, or re- 
lating to the well being of any class or organization in the 
state of Nebraska, or for the endorsement or rejection of 
any candidate, law or meastu'e to be voted upon at any 
election within said state, shall be conducted in the Eng- 
lish language exclusively; providing the provisions of this 
act shall not apply to meetings or conventions held for the 
purpose of religious teachings, instruction or worship, or 
lodge organizations. 

Section 2. Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guUty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be fined in any sum not less than ten 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars. 

III. HOUSE BII.L NO. 64 

Introduced by the Committee on Education. 

A BILL 

For an Act to regulate pubHc, private, denominational 
and parochial schools, to amend Sections 6924, 6925, 
6926, Revised Statutes of Nebraska for 1913, relating to 
schools, and to repeal said original sections and to declare 
an emergency. 
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Be it enacted by the people of the State of Nebraska : 
Section i. That Section 6924, Revised Statutes of Ne- 
braska for 1 913, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Section 6924. In school districts other than city and 
metropoUtan city school districts every person, having 
legal or actual charge or control of any child or children 
or youth not less than seven nor more than sixteen years 
of age, shall, during each school year between the second 
Monday of July and the last Monday of June following, 
cause such child or children or youth to attend the public, 
private, denominational or parochial day schools for a 
period of not less than twelve weeks, and if the public 
day school of the school district in which the person or 
persons, having charge or control of such child or children 
or youth, may reside shall be in session during the school 
year between the second Monday of July and the last 
Monday of June following, more than twelve weeks, then 
the person having legal control of such child or children 
or youth shall cause each of them to attend such public, 
private, denominational or parochial day school not less 
than two-thirds of the entire time the public schools shall 
be in session during the school year as aforesaid; and in 
no case shall such attendance be for a less period than 
twelve weeks. In city and metropoUtan city school dis- 
tricts every person residing within such school district, 
who has legal or actual charge or control of any child or 
children or youth not less than seven nor more than six- 
teen years of age, shall cause such child or children or 
youth to attend the pubUc, private, denominational or 
parochial day school for the full period of each school 
year in which the public day schools of such school dis- 
trict are in session. The portion of this article requiring 
attendance in public, private, denominational or parochial 
day schools shall not apply in case where the child or youth 
being of the age of foiuteen years, is legally and regularly 
employed for his own support or the support of those 
actually dependent upon him; or in any case where the 
child or youth is physically or mentally incapacitated 
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for the work done in the schools, or in any case where the 
child or youth lives more than two miles from the school 
by the nearest practicable travelled road unless free trans- 
portation to and from such school is furnished to such 
child or youth. In case exemption is claimed on account 
of mental or physical incapacity, the school authorities 
shall have the right to employ a physician or physicians 
who shall have authority to examine such child or youth, 
and if such physician or physicians shall declare that such 
child or youth is capable of undertaking the work of the 
schools, then such child or youth shall not be exempt from 
the requirements of this article. In case exemption is 
claimed and granted on account of a child or youth of the 
age of foiuteen years beiug legally and regularly employed 
for his own support or the support of those dependent 
upon him, such child or youth may, in the discretion of 
those charged with the enforcement of this article, be re- 
quired to attend a public, private, denominational or 
parochial evening school for not less than two hotu-s each 
school day and not less than three dajrs each week for a 
school year of not less than twenty weeks. All persons 
of from seven to eighteen years of age who are residents 
of this state and who by reason of partial or total bUndness 
or deafness are unable to obtain an education in the pub- 
Uc, private, denominational or parochial schools of this 
state, shall under the provisions of this article be required 
to attend the Institute for the BUnd or the School for the 
Deaf, unless such persons are being privately or otherwise 
educated or unless they are not subject for admission to 
the Deaf and Dumb and Blind Institute of the State of 
Nebraska. It is hereby made the duty of each teacher in all 
of the public, private, denominational and parochial schools 
of this state to keep a record showing the name and age 
of the children enrolled, the number of the school district 
in which said school is located and the county of their 
residence, the munber of days each pupil was present 
and the number of days absent, and at the end of each 
month of school to make and f timish a report to the County 
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Superintendent and a duplicate thereof to the director 
or secretary of the school district in which such child or 
children reside, on blanks to be furnished or prescribed 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, which 
report shall cover said items of record as above, except that 
in such districts organized under the provisions of Articles 
XXII, XXIII, and XXIV of this Chapter, such report 
shall be made to the Superintendent of the city schools of 
such district. It is hereby made the duty of such county 
or dty superintendent, upon the receipt of the report for 
the first month of school in the district and in each two 
weeks thereafter, to compare such reports with the last 
census report on file in his office from such district and pre- 
pare a list of all children or youth resident in such district 
who are not receiving instruction, as in this article pro- 
vided, and to transmit the list to the officer or officers in 
such district whose duty it is to enforce the provisions of 
this article. All private, denominational and parochial 
schools in the state of Nebraska and all teachers employed 
or giving instruction therein shall be subject to and gov- 
erned by the provisions of the general school laws of the 
state so far as the same apply to grades, qualification and 
certification of teachers and promotion of pupils. All 
private, denominational and parochial schools shall have 
adequate equipment and supplies and shall be graded the 
same and shall have courses of study for each grade con- 
ducted therein substantially the same as those given in 
the pubUc schools where the children attending would at- 
tend in the absence of such private, denominational or 
parochial schools. 

Section 2. No person shall, after September i, 191 9, 
be employed to teach or teach in any private, denomina- 
tional or parochial school who has not obtained a teacher's 
certificate entitling such teacher to teach corresponding 
courses or classes in public schools where the children at- 
tending wotdd attend in the absence of such private, de- 
nominational or parochial school. 

Section 3. Nothing in this act contained shall be so con- 
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strued as to interfere with religious instruction in any 
private, denominational or parochial school. 

Section 4. For the purpose of this act the owner or gov- 
erning board of any private, denominational or parochial 
school shall have authority to select and purchase text- 
books, equipment and supplies, to employ teachers and to 
have and exercise the general management of the school, 
subject to the provisions of this act. 

Section 5. All public, private, denominational and 
parochial schools shall give in the proper grades such courses 
in American History and in Civil Government, both state 
and national, as will give the pupils therein a thoro knowl- 
edge of the history of om* country and its institutions and 
of our form of government and shall conduct such patriotic 
exercises as may be prescribed from time to time by the 
state superintendent. 

Section 6. The County Superintendent of the county, or 
the City Superintendent of the city, where any private, 
denominational or parochial school is located, shall in- 
spect such schools and report to the proper officers any 
evidence of the use of any textbooks or of any activities, 
instruction or propaganda therein subversive of American 
institutions and a republican form of government or good 
citizenship or of failure to observe any of the provisions 
of this act. 

Section 7. In case any private, denominational or paro- 
chial school after a final determination by the proper 
authorities under this act fails, refuses or neglects to con- 
form to and comply therewith, no person shall be granted 
or allowed a certificate to teach therein and the pupils 
attending such school or schools shall be required to at- 
tend the public schools of the proper district as provided 
by law in Uke manner as tho there were no such private, 
denominational or parochial school. Full credit for certi- 
fication under the law shall be given all teachers who have 
taught in private, denominational or parochial schools the 
same as tho they had taught in public schools. 

Section 8. Any person violating any of the provisions 
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of this act shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined not less than five 
($5 00) dollars nor more than one hundred ($100.00) 
dollars or be imprisoned in the county jail not to exceed 
three (3) months. 

Section 9. That Section 6925, Revised Statutes of Ne- 
braska for 19131 be amended to read as follows: 

Section 6925. Boards of education in cities, villages and 
metropolitan cities shall appoint one or more truant officers, 
who shall qualify as police officers; shall enforce the provi- 
sions of this law in the wards or district for which they 
severally act; shall have authority to apprehend and take 
to his home or to some public, private, denominational or 
parochial school any child found in violation of this arti- 
cle, and shall be compensated for his or their services in 
such sums as shall be determined by the Board of Educa- 
tion to be paid out of the general school fund of the dty 
or village. In all school districts in this state, any super- 
intendent, principal, teacher or member of the Board of 
Education, who shall know of any violation of this article 
on the part of any child or children of school age, their 
parents, or persons in actual or legal control of such child 
or children or any other person, shall, as soon as possible, 
report such violation to the superintendent of pubUc in- 
struction of the county who shall immediately investigate 
the case and, if necessary, give written notice to the person 
or persons violating this article warning him or them to 
comply with its provisions ; and, if in one week from the time 
such notices are given, such person or persons are still 
'violating this article, then such coimty superintendent shall 
file a complaint against such person or persons before the 
county judge of that county, charging such persons with 
violation of the provisions of this article: Provided, if the 
violation occurred within any dty or village the superin- 
tendent of said dty or village may, in his discretion, file 
such complaint before the police judge, or police magis- 
trate of such dty or village. 

Section 10. That said original sections 6924, 6925, 6926, 
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Revised Statutes of Nebraska for 1 913, are hereby repealed. 
Section 11. Whereas, an emergency exists, this act shall 
be in force from and after its passage and approval. 

In a democracy the laws of the country are of necessity 
enacted by the few chosen for that purpose, to be executed 
and obeyed by all. If thru mistaken zeal bad laws are 
enacted or good and desirable laws created in advance of 
public intelligence they become inoperative, are amended, 
or annulled. All-man-made-laws are subject to review 
and must in the end pass the supreme test of aroused public 
opinion beyond which there is no higher authority. The 
best test to be applied to a new enactment is : is it necessary 
and essential to human progress; is it right, just, humane, 
democratic, in the interest and welfare of better citizen- 
ship, not subversive of true moral and reUgious conscience, 
and generally approved by the people? Unless the laws 
enacted are capable of meeting such a test they can not 
long survive in a true democracy. 

It is often difficult to understand the meaning of a law 
without becoming famiUar with the conditions which sur- 
rounded its enactment. Legislators are selected from the 
common mass (often thru bitter partisanship), are human 
and become quickly influenced in their action by the sup- 
posed demands of public opinion. In this respect the 
present Nebraska legislature is a fair sample of the best 
representatives of such bodies, elected under peculiarly 
exciting and disturbing conditions of society. War always 
tends to stress and calls forth the most undesirable traits 
of man. Such a period is not best for permanent legisla- 
tion. Nebraska is one of the most democratic states of 
the union, but too new in history to have developed suffi- 
cient stabilizing and solidifying traditions to keep the 
poise. 

The state legislature was selected as a war legislature, 
and the good intentioned but meaningless or undefinable 
term of Americanization played an important, if not de- 
termining, part in the election and subsequent legislation. 
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The mistaken judgment used in selecting the member- 
ship of the state council of defense, and the disappointing 
judgment of that body in arraigning and publicly con- 
demning as disloyal, without a hearing, many wholly up- 
right public-spirited citizens, added materially to the con- 
fusion. The council's action in condemning the schools 
of the state, including the state university, as unpatriotic 
and seditious, caught the regents off guard or found them 
wilUng participants, and cost the position and professional 
career of several innocent professors of undoubted integrity 
and the highest patriotism. By members of the same body 
Nebraska had been accused of being a hotbed of sedition, 
tho careful students of social conditions have felt that no 
state (the large foreign element — ^47per cent of first and second 
generation — included) has shown more genuine patriotism 
and dynamic loyalty. All these disturbances were re- 
flected in one way or another in the state election and the 
legislation that followed. Hence it is but natural to ex- 
pect the enactment of some provisions that will not bear 
the tests of the court nor the supreme authority of demo- 
cracy — ^the exprest will of the people. 

One may well hesitate to precede the court in interpret- 
ing the new law, but humanity is restless and large bodies 
move slowly. Senate File No. 24, as given above, covers 
only the intended prohibition of language teaching, other 
than English, in the public elementary schools of the state, 
and all other schools (private, denominational, and paro- 
chial) to be substituted in lieu thereof, prior to the suc- 
cessful completion of the eighth grade. The law contem- 
plates that the full time of the normal elementary-school 
child shall be given in a legitimate effort to complete the 
minimum requirements of the state compulsory school- 
law, of which languages, other than English, are not a re- 
quirement. The law makes no provision for the use to 
be made of the pupil's, or teacher's, time outside of the 
regular school hotus, and wisely so. If parents desire 
to keep up their native language or have their children 
taught other languages at an earlier age than is now per- 
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mitted in the schools, there is nothing in the law to pre- 
vent it. That only the effort to regulate and standardize 
the schools is intended in the law is clearly shown thru the 
added legislation. What is meant by the term school 
within the provision of the law may need to be defined, 
but it seems rather clear from House Roll No. 64, regula- 
ting and standardizing public, private, denominational, 
and parochial schools, what is meant by the term school as 
used in the related bills. Any school standing in the place 
of the public schools in occupying the time of the child 
and preventing it from successfully fulfilling the require- 
ments of the compulsory education law falls naturally 
within the provision. But Sunday and religious schools, 
or languages taught as extras outside of the schools as in- 
dicated above are not in my judgment prohibited. Many 
educators of experience regret that the law does not per- 
mit the beginning of a language, other than English, earlier 
in the com*se, especially with children to whom English is 
native. The spirit and true beauty of language, like 
religion, can never be forced, neither can the native tongue 
be destroyed thru legislation and military force. 

Senate File No. 237 is hard to understand and does not 
seem to represent the voice of democracy. If it represents 
the pique of one individual or class of om* cosmopolitan 
people against another individual or class it has no true 
place in the law of the land. It is difficult to see why a 
secret society or lodge should be favored over the legitimate 
meetings of more democratic citizens. 

The provisions of House Roll No. 64, regulating and es- 
tablishing similar academic standards for all schools of 
elementary grade occupying the legitimate compulsory 
school-time of children is quite desirable, just, right, and 
in the interest of the best citizenship. It is quite fair that 
no private or denominational school should occupy the 
time of children thru their most impressionable years im- 
less the teaching is in every way equal to the best that can 
be had in the public schools. If the education oflfered by 
the private or denominational schools is as good or better 
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than the state schools afford the people ought not to inter- 
fere with the wish of the pupil and parent and, in my 
judgment, will not. Intelligent supervision and regula- 
tion^of the courses and teaching should show that the child 
is losing nothing by attending his church school. It is 
just that all teachers come under the same academic and 
professional requirements as the law provides. The limits 
of|^this paper prevent me from entering more fully into ' 
the disctission of the law. G. W. A. Luckey 

Lincoln, Nbbxaska 



Ill 

FIRST RESULTS OF THE ATTACK ON FORMAL 

DISCIPLINE 

No fact has been more striking in the field of school ad- 
ministration than the alteration which has taken place in 
the oirricultmis of the whole educational system ranging 
from the grade school to the university. New subjects, 
which are more intimately related to the present and the 
future needs of the individual, are replacing studies which, 
as regards their contents, are relatively obsolete. The re- 
placement of the classics, mathematics, and the languages 
by such studies as psychology, sociology, economics, educa- 
tion, and numerous English courses may be used as an 
illustration of the general movement. 

The reason for the introduction of these new subjects 
can be traced to an attempt (i) to obtain a curriculum, 
which wiU be of greater interest to the individual and which 
will therefore stimulate greater effort; (2) to appeal to the 
wider constituency which supports the schools and the 
colleges. The school is ceasing to be primarily a selective 
agent, and many of otu* institutions are finding that they 
can only draw students by a radical alteration of the tradi- 
tional curriculum. 

While admitting the vaUdity of these two causes, there 
is a yet more fundamental reason for the innovation; this 
is to be found in the new attitude of teachers to the subject 
of mental training. During the last twenty-five years, 
the work of experimental psychologists has proved that the 
old ideas of formal discipline are erroneous, or if this state- 
ment is too unguarded, at least it may be said that the old 
ideas have to be modified, in the Ught of incontestable 
evidence, beyond the Umits of recognition. There is no 
final judgment concerning the merits and demerits of the 
doctrines of formal and specific discipUne. The doctrines 

120 
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I 
have been heralded and proclaimed from the housetops; | 

they have been eulogised and anathematized to such an 
extent that the discussion of the whole topic, in the absence \ 

of more accurate quantitative experiments, has become 
flat, stale and unprofitable. While we have Uttle knowl- 
edge concerning the details of the transfer of training from 
one function to another, as to the general conclusions 
there can be Uttle or no doubt. It is perfectly safe to say 
that the transfer between two mental functions takes 
place when there are identical elements of procedure or 
content between these fimctions. The physiological neces- 
sity of transfer is that the same neurones or neurone ac- 
tivity shall be involved in the two processes. Concem- 
mg, however, the neurone activity, we are in complete ignor- 
ance; and it is possible that we shall always remain in 
ignorance. So that the statement that transfer takes 
place when the neurone activities of the two processes are 
the same, gives us no practical guidance whatsoever. In 
the absence of detailed experiments, we are, therefore, left 
in a position of having to decide from general considera- 
tions, or perhaps merely by common sense, what are the 
identical elements, either of content or procedure, which 
are common to various subjects of the curriculum, and to 
the various present and future activities of the individual. 

It is obvious to the most casual observer that content 
acquired in one subject is useful in other subjects. Specific 
content elements, which do not suffer the usual and proper 
fate of most facts — ^benign obliteration — ^if ever used in a 
subject other than that in which they were acquired, suffer 
one hundred per cent transfer: thus many of the facts 
acquired in sociology, education, history or economics are 
used over and over again in the ordinary life of the individual. 
There is, therefore, in this case, one hundred per cent trans- 
fer of each specific fact, using transfer in the sense of trans- 
fer to an activity other than that in which the specific 
fact was acquired. For example, when a child is learning 
arithmetic, certain facts concerning proportion can be used 
with a one hundred per cent transfer in a physical, chemical. 
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or psychological laboratory. Five and three make eight 
in whatever subject it may be necessary to make summa- 
tions. 

On the other hand, when it comes to procedure, under 
which we include general mental habits, and attitudes, 
and even ideals, we are at once confronted with the fact 
that the tracing of transfer is much more difficult. But 
from the inbroglio of experiments one conclusion is out- 
standing, namely, that the transfer of procedmre is much 
less than d priori arguments would suggest. Thus, for 
example, a man may reason very carefully in his pubUc 
affairs, and in spite of time and thought given to his private 
affairs, he may show a notable lack of common .sense. 
Again, a man with a world-wide scientific reputation may, 
when confronting the evidence in psychical experiments, 
fail to reveal even the elements of sound judgment. 

Those who construct the curriculum are facing their 
problem with these ideas in mind. They are convinced 
that content will transfer from subject to subject, but they 
are not aware of the extent to which procedure transfers 
even tho everything suggests that the procedure transfer- 
ence is comparatively small. Under such conditions, the 
alteration which has taken place in school studies is the 
logical outcome. Educators say, in the heat of the attack 
on the formal discipline theory, **We are sure of our con- 
tent transference; let us therefore have content subjects 
rather than fly to those studies which have for their aim 
primarily procedure, concerning the transference of which 
we know so little." In other words, the curriculum, at 
the present moment, is being crowded with content sub- 
jects, the confest aim of which is to give content values. 

The best method of judging the extent to which this 
statement is true, and we are more particularly interested 
beyond the grade school, is by an examination of the text- 
books which are used in otur high schools and colleges. 
These textbooks reflect the attitude and methods of the 
teachers — ^they are written by teachers to appeal to teach- 
ers. Do they reveal the fact that the better element is 
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centering its attention upon procedure, or organization 
and methods of attack, or do they, rather, indicate the 
presence of what may be called the schoolmaster's lust for 
facts? Certain it is that in the newer subjects at any 
rate, the books are laden with facts, which signify little, 
while methods and procedure are conspicuous by their 
absence. Supposing as we may, if we are not cjmical, that 
the books written are the products of the better teachers 
in otir educational institutions, these facts do not speak 
well for the orientation of those in control. 

The same may be said of the methods of teaching. It is 
diflScult, however, to prove anjrthing in this respect, for 
the procedure of the class room does not admit of general 
examination. There is, however, another method by 
which we may test the instruction; it is by a consideration 
of examination papers. An examination paper should test 
the extent to which the student has acquired those ideas 
which the instructor thinks the most desirable. When any 
considerable set of examination questions is examined the 
fact is again evident that it is content and not procedure 
which is the end of instruction. 

In fact, in a great many cases, the very nature of the 
subjects is such that, in the elementary courses nothing but 
content can receive attention. Method implies that the 
student has already collected sufficient data upon which 
to use his procedure. Many departments are compelled, 
under present conditions, to give the data in their first 
courses, which, if further work is taken, can be used as 
the material upon which to base sound methods. 

But the emphasis in modem educational theory for rea- 
sons given here is being laid upon content values. As a 
reaction against the old formal ideas, this may be advan- 
tageous, but it should be arefully noted that whereas 
content values only function in specific circumstances, pro- 
cedure may be of generaUzed application. Thus, if a stu- 
dent studies one subject carefully and continuously and 
obtains a truly critical attitude in that subject, even sup- 
posing that he is only on the average five per cent as 
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critical in other subjects, using other data as he is in the 
original subject, this five per cent transfer may be of in- 
finitely greater value than a large amount of htmdred per 
cent transfer in content. Tho in advanced courses few 
further facts are obtained, the long period necessary for 
the inter-relations of these facts may be of incalculable 
value, if it results in a general method of attack, which 
applies to other data. It may also be pointed out from 
the standpoint of vocational efl&dency, and even from the 
standpoint of social efl&ciency, by which is included interest 
in literary and esthetic things and public affairs, it is re- 
markable how little content is required. The large ma- 
jority of people could acquire all the facts, which their 
business proper and their outside interests demand, in a 
very short time. It should be noted also that the acquire- 
ment of these facts would not be under artificial pedagog- 
ical conditions, but stimulated by the greatest eflFort, for 
they wotdd be acquired to meet present demands and 
necessities. With this in mind, it would not appear to 
be erroneous to suppose that the school, the college, and 
more particularly the tmiversity, would devote a large 
part of its attention to procedure values, without being 
guilty of the charge of neglecting important content studies 
which serve to widen interests and to guide the individual 
in his social relations. 

We do not assume that the formal discipline theory holds, 
for we openly confess that the individual may be on the 
average only one-twentieth as critical with regard to gen- 
eral data, as he is with regard to the specific data, in which 
he received his special training in the critical attitude. 
That is, we lay no claim to the fact that method acquired in 
one subject transfers completely to another subject, we 
know it to be the reverse. 

Content is of great worth, as it serves for the founda- 
tion of methods, for method can not exist without content, 
but there is a great danger that the average student will 
be inflated with mere facts and acquire no sound methods 
for using the material he has collected with such labor. 
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To procure an encyclopedia — ^it is a mere matter of dollars ; 
to secure sound methods and sound procedure is the re- 
sult of prolonged study of subjects which are adapted for 
the purpose and taught with the emphasis on procedure 
value. It is idle to say that all subjects have equal value, 
from the standpoint of the inculcation of procedure; as 
far as the school or college curriculum is concerned, today 
one may almost venture the statement that the correla- 
tion between content values and procedure values is low. 
In a particular course of study, it should be widely known 
whether the emphasis is on content or method. More- 
over it is not a matter as to whether sociology or educa- 
tion, if taught by some future method, can be equally ser- 
viceable in inculcating sound inteljectual habits, as, let us 
say, subjects such as physics or mathematics, but rather, 
whether sociology as taught at the present time, can com- 
pare with physics or mathematics for its method values. 
We have to weigh courses of study according to their 
values at the present time — ^not according to their values 
at some future and remote date. 

In the languages, in mathematics, and in the exact 
sciences, if loose thinking takes place, it is possible at once 
to bring the student to book. If in German, a wrong case 
is used, if in physics a wrong method is used, there is scarcely 
need to bring home to the student the consciousness of his 
failure to grasp the f xmdamental principles ; his failure is 
^t large. It is quite impossible to produce the same inner 
conviction of error in the descriptive subjects such as educa- 
tion, sociology, psychology, medicine, and history. In 
other words, loose thinking can be punished in certain sub- 
jects in a very much more effective way than it can be in 
other studies. It is a mere platitude of psychology that 
desirable connections must be able to be recognized by the 
student and when undesirable connections are made, a 
subject which brings this fact inevitably to the notice of 
the pupil has very great pedagogical value. Can it be 
seriously maintained that all subjects fulfill this funda- 
niental law of learning to the same degree? The student 
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who fails to solve a problem in geometry has a very clear 
idea of his own short-comings, there is no "shufl^g." 
Lax procedure and lax thinking fail to produce the product 
desired, and nobody is more clearly aware of the fact than 
the student himself. The same student in other subjects, 
which are more speculative and therefore less exact, in- 
dulges in equally loose thinking, but from the very nature 
. of the subject, he is not so painfully conscious of the lacunae 
in the process. One idea is supported by a great name, so 
also, is the opposing idea; the student can accept either, 
and it is almost impossible to tell whether the processes 
by which he arrives at the conclusion are the results of 
logical thinking or merely chance judgments. If we con- 
tend that all subjects may be made to have the same in- 
herent value in this respect, the methods of teaching many 
of the more modem subjects will have to be radically 
modified if not revolutionized. 

The question of the course of study of any particular 
student is made more complex by the fact that interest 
may not run in the direction of those courses which are 
most adapted to giving eflFective mental attitudes and ef- 
fective methods of procedure. Under these conditions, 
interest is absent and effort is a minimum. Such being 
the case, it can hardly be expected that the student will 
readily form sound intellectual habits, for unfortunately 
any considerable mental advance along any specific line 
must be accompanied by great effort. In such circum- 
stances, especially when intellectual interest is low, it will 
be necessary to introduce sufl&cient content to insure in- 
terest, but at the same time insisting on method, even 
tho the process of acquiring the method is more laborious 
and less interesting than the absorption of a great number 
of disconnected facts, each of which has, however, some 
inherent interest. 

One of the weakest points in our school and college cen- 
ters around the method of the election of courses. The 
schedules of many students show a scattering of activity 
indicative of a false basis of selection. The author re- 
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cently had occasion to go thru, with some care, the course 
of study, extending over four years, of candidates for school 
positions coming from well known institutions of the coun- 
try. In many cases it was impossible to see any organized 
line of study, or any scientific grouping of subjects, which 
would tend to give an intellectual perspective. One par- 
ticular schedule cotdd only be explained reasonably on the 
assumption that the individual in question had three friends, 
each of whom was pursuing a correlated course, but in a 
different direction from the other two. Among these three 
friends the individual in question appeared to have divided 
the time equally. Such an explanation it was necessary to 
invent to explain the heterogeneous collection of studies 
from which the student had obtained a degree but cer- 
tainly not an education. In the catalogue of a certain 
western institution, with prophetic insight, the printer, 
owing to a typographical error, announced, *'It takes four 
years to complete the curse;" possibly he set better than 
he knew! Even a rigorously upheld major and minor 
system fails to prevent the great evils which accrue, espe- 
d ally when the major is taken in a department such as 
English, where the coiU"ses are of necessity disconnected. 

Considering the present state of educational theory, 
the task of those who are to guide the students* election 
of studies is most unenviable. AVhen the guide is on sands 
which he knows to be shifting, is it any wonder that he 
can not point out the way with certainty? Where ten 
years ago the adviser said, ''You must,'* five years ago he 
said, "You should,*' now it is a case of ''You decide." 
Largely the present state of affairs is due to the fact that 
we have not yet had time to weigh what evidence we have, 
or to collect further evidence on the question. We are 
perfectly aware that in the election of any subject, or 
rather in the assigning of the relative value to any par- 
ticular study, three considerations must be borne in mind: 
(i) interest value, (2) procedure value, (3) content value. 
It is possible that never will these three factors be fully 
harmonized. It may happen in the process of time that 
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a great educator will arise who will outline a course such 
that for large groups of individuals the procedure value 
and content value will be a maximtun. Meanwhile, we 
must not deceive ourselves that he has come. But ad- 
mitting our ignorance, each student must be made to realize 
the three outstanding factors from which a subject de- 
rives its value. No one factor shall be emphasized to 
the exclusion of the rest. It is xmworthy of the poUcy of 
the college to have certain members of its faculty eulogizing 
interest, others eulogizing procedure, and others eulogizing 
content, each with a complete disregard of the legitimate 
claims of the others. When thieves fall out, honest men 
get their rights; but when the faculty disagrees and takes 
no trouble to consider the relative merits of the different 
subjects, the student drifts along the paths of least resis- 
tance. 

The elective system is founded on the erroneous idea 
that each subject, taught by a human teacher, is of equal 
value from the standpoint of training, and on an infinite 
beUef in the judgment of the immature college student and 
in human nature in general. It is, of course, impossible 
at. this time to point out the cure for this great evil; great 
evils are never cured by simple remedies. One caveat 
may be issued; a considerable portion of the work of each 
student must be directed along lines which involve con- 
tinued and correlated courses of study. Continued, for 
it is only those subjects which are studied beyond the stage 
where data are collected and thru the stage where methods 
are appUed to the data, that anything approaching sound 
intellectual habits can be imparted. Correlated, for when 
a general method has to be acquired the soundest educa- 
tional means is to insist on that method being used with 
many kinds of data. One is not fed, but merely puffed up 
by disorganized knowledge. For the quick and sure re- 
tiun which content teaching gives, we must not sacrifice 
abiding general values. 

The history of education, as other history, shows again 
and again that while a theory itself may be correct, when 
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that theory is first applied to practical affairs, the results 
are disastrous. A reformer, fired by a new idea, intolerant 
of old conditions, is hardly likely to think or act in a way 
which calmer judgment will justify. Such has been the 
case in the first application of the theory of specific disci- 
pline to the study of relative values in the curriculum. 
From the idea that procedure was the 1>e-all and the end- 
all of education which in translated terms is the practical 
meaning and saving truth of the erroneous doctrine of formal 
discipline, we have gone to other extremes and laid the 
great emphasis on content in the pious hope that, out of 
the^chaos of facts which we give to the student, order will 
evolve. J, Crosby Chapman 

Wbstbrn Rbsbrvb Univs&sity 
ClbvHland, Ohio 



IV 
RECENT EDUCATIONAL SURVEYS 

WYOMING 

A number of educational surveys, several of them state- 
wide, have recently been conducted by the United States 
Bureau of Education, upon the request of the state authori- 
ties themselves, who have applied to the Commissioner 
of Education for expert assistance. The results of such 
a state siu^ey of the educational system of Wyoming, 
made at the request of a committee, appointed by the gov- 
ernor of the state in compUance with an act of the legisla- 
ture to study the school system, and to recommend new 
legislation for its improvement, is printed as Bulletin 29, 
series of 19 16, of the Bureau of Education, with the date 
of 1 91 7 on the title page. 

Provision for the regulation and maintenance of. educa- 
tion in Wyoming was made in the first session of the terri- 
torial assembly, held in 1869, the year after the creation 
of the territory itself. The census of 1870 showed a total 
poptdation in the territory of 9,118. In 1875, the first 
year for which statistics are available, there were, in all, 
twenty-three teachers in the schools and 1222 pupils. In 
1890, Wyoming was admitted to the Union. The constitu- 
tion of the new state and the first session of the state legis- 
lature virtually accepted the system of education in vogue 
dming territorial days. The constitution asserts that the 
"legislature shall provide for a complete and uniform sys- 
tem of pubUc education, and shall make such provision by 
taxation or otherwise as to create and maintain a thoro 
and efficient system of pubUc schools adequate to the proper 
instruction of all the youth of the state." This is really 
the beginning of the modem history of education in Wyom- 
ing — to use the word where all is surprizingly modem and 
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recent. The Federal census of 1910 showed a popula- 
tion for the state of 145,965. The state at the present 
time is divided into 365 school districts, containing 1,150 
schools, taught by 1,533 teachers. Many of these are 
one-teacher rural schools. There are 26 of secondary 
grade with four-year courses, and 22 giving from one- to 
three-year courses. The state university, located at Lara- 
mie, includes among its departments of instruction the 
liberal arts college, the state college of agriculture, the 
colleges of engineering and of education, and the state 
normal school. 

The present school system is organized under a state de- 
partment of education composed of a superintendent of 
public instruction elected every four years by popular vote, 
assisted by a deputy state superintendent. There is no 
state board of education. The powers and duties of the 
superintendent, according to the report, are indefinite and 
give him little authority in the educational development 
of the state, and no superintendent, it is aflfirmed, has ever 
made any serious attempts to assume actual supervision 
of the school system. The immediate supervision of 
schools, except in the cities employing special superin- 
tendents, is in the hands of county superintendents elected 
for two-year terms by popular vote. There are no county 
boards of education. The schools of the state are sup- 
ported by funds from three sources: the state, the county 
and the district. 

The systematic and thoro report made under the direc- 
tion of the Bureau of Education was ultimately adopted 
by the state committee and its recommendations were in 
the main approved. They include, the fundamental fac- 
tors of reorganization, the provision for a State Board of 
Education as the responsible head of the educational 
system, with the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion appointed by the Board as its executive ofl&cer, whose 
powers and duties are to be clearly defined by legislative 
enactment; provision for the expert supervision of rural 
schools, and the appointment of all school officers for special 
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fitness, instead of election by popular vote, which means 
here as elsewhere political "pull ;" the constitution of county- 
boards of education; a more equitable distribution of the 
burden of taxation for the support of education and the re- 
sulting school funds; and the requirement of a higher 
standard of general and professional education for teachers. 
The final recommendation is also made that the State 
School for the Blind and Deaf, at Cheyenne ; the Wyoming 
School for Defectives, at Lander; and the Wyoming In- 
dustrial Institute, at Worland, shotdd be under the com- 
plete administrative control and management of the State 
Board of Education. 

WASHINGTON 

Bulletin 26, series of 1916, contains a ''Survey of the edu- 
cational institutions of the State of Washington," made 
tmder the direction of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion at the request of the Commission of Educational 
Survey, created in 19 15 by the legislature of the state. 
The survey, which was conducted under the leadership of 
Dr. S. P. Capen of the Bureau of Education, includes par- 
ticularly the state institutions of higher education, the 
University of Washington at Seattle, the State College of 
Washington at Pullman, and the three normal schools at 
Cheney, Ellensburg, and Beelingham, and such a study 
of the elementary and secondary schools of the state, and 
of the preparation of teachers in these schools, as was con- 
sidered necessary to an intelligent consideration of the func- 
tions and standards of the higher schools. The report 
of the survey committee is exhaustive and a model of its 
kind, not only in its comprehensiveness, but in the compre- 
hension of the factors actually involved in a state's educa- 
tional problem as influenced and determined by its par- 
ticular social and economic environment. The statements 
of the report are supported by numerous diagrams and 
statistical tables. Accompanying the report of the sur- 
vey committee itself, and based upon it, is a report of the 
findings and recommendations of the Commission as sub- 
mitted to the governor of the state. 
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From the report of the survey committee it appears, as 
fundamental facts of organization, that Washington has at 
this time no well coordinated state system of the higher 
education. The administration of the institutions having 
this phase of education in charge is entrusted to no less than 
SIX different boards, viz., the state board of education, the 
board of regents of the state tmiversity, the board of re- 
gents of the state college, and the three separate boards 
of trustees of the state normal schools. It appears, also, 
as an important fact of conservation, that in the two state 
institutions of collegiate rank there is a questionable duplica- 
tion along very considerable hues of courses of nstruc- 
tion, in that both institutions give professional courses in 
pharmacy, all branches of engineering, forestry, architec- 
ture, music, and home economics. There is also a perti- 
nent question of an tmwarranted dupUcation in the train- 
ing of teachers, which at the present time is shared by the 
university, the college, and the normal schools. 

It is only possible here to more than summarize the ulti- 
mate recommendations of the State Commission as based 
upon the detailed report of the survey committees, which, 
as indicated, concern themselves mainly with those phases 
of the educational system that are closely related to the 
institutions of higher education under state control. 

A dean line of demarcation is drawn between the other 
institutions and the normal schools, and it is decided that, 
in order to eliminate the dupUcation that at present exists 
the training of elementary school teachers is the fimction 
alone of the normal schools, and that the preparation 
of high-school teachers belongs exclusively to the state tmi- 
versity and the state college. In the matter of a definition 
of the scope of instruction in the two institutions, in order, 
again, to eliminate, wherever it is reasonable to do so, the 
present dupUcation, the recommendation is made in de- 
tail of the subjects that should be taught severaUy at each 
institution or in dupUcation by both. In the case of the 
latter it is recommended that dupUcation be recognized 
in the two institutions in Uberal arts, pharmacy, mining 
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engineering, and home economics. Graduate work in 
virtually all subjects it is decided should be conducted only 
at the imiversity. In the matter of a more thoro coordina- 
tion of the six administrative boards of the state institu- 
tions recommended by the survey committtee no action is 
taken by the Commission. In the case of the common 
schools, as has been indicated, the present survey was 
general rather than comprehensive, and concerned itself 
only with those phases which are closely related to the in- 
stitutions of the higher education. Recommendations are, 
however, made by the Commission with regard to the county 
superintendency, county organization and supervision, the 
certification of teachers, and the school curriculum. 

It is pointed out with emphasis by the Commission that 
a much larger support must be provided for maintenance, 
buildings, land, and equipment, in the case of all the state 
institutions, to meet the insistent demand for industrial 
research work in the university, and for extension work 
along agricultural lines in the state college. The present 
millage tax, it is forcibly stated, can no longer yield an amotint 
sufficient to maintain these institutions and allow them to 
expand, and the recommendation is made to increase it 
from 1 . 05 mills to i . 90 mills and to make a new appor- 
tionment to each of the state institutions. 

IOWA 

The underlying conditions at hand in the state educa- 
tional institutions of Iowa are in general pretty well known 
from the chapter on Politics and Education in Iowa in 
the 19 13 report of the Carnegie Foundation, where the 
matter is plainly and impartially discust. The survey, 
contained in Bulletin 19, Series of 191 6, of the United States 
Bureau of Education, of the State Higher Educational 
Institutions of Iowa, takes up the matter from a somewhat 
different angle and with a more extended submission of 
the facts of organization and management. It is, accord- 
ingly, a doctunent to be taken into consideration in con- 
nection with the Carnegie Foundation report and as sup- 
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plementary to it in any judgment as to conditions present 
today in the institutions with which the report is particu- 
larly concerned. 

The present survey was made by a committee appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of Education at the 
invitation of the Iowa State Board of Education, and under 
the immediate leadership as Chairman of Dr. Samuel P. 
Capen of the Bureau of Education. In extending the re- 
quest for the survey it is stated specifically that "the state 
board of education has no desire to reopen the coordina- 
tion question in the sense of combining the colleges of engi- 
neering and home economics as organized at the State 
University of Iowa and the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, or the abandonment of the 
college courses at the Iowa State Teachers College; but 
the Iowa State Board of Education would like to know 
whether it would be possible, without resorting to such 
radical action as mentioned above, to reduce duplications." 
In its memorandum to the Commissioner the Board re- 
quests that inquiry especially be made as to the dupUcation 
of courses in the State University and the College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts; the extent to which courses in 
liberal arts are offered at the latter; the advisabiUty of 
giving courses in journalism at the State College of Agri- 
culture and the desirability of establishing a school of 
journalism; the status of graduate work at each of the three 
state institutions, with an opinion as to the possibilities 
of preventing duplication; and the feasibility of consolida- 
ting the extension work of the three state-supported in- 
stitutions. 

It was also requested that the judgment of the commit- 
tee be asked as to the adequacy of the buildings and the 
economy exercised in their use at the three state institu- 
tions, and specifically as to whether a general Ubrary and 
auditoritun should be provided at the State University 
within the next biennium. * The committee was also asked 
to express its opinion as to the best avenues of expansion of 
the State University and the State College of Agriculture 
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and Mechanic Arts, with special reference to the advisa- 
bility of adding new colleges or departments to meet pres- 
ent or future educational needs of the state, and to make 
a recommendation concerning the establishment of a col- 
lege of commerce. 

The report of the survey committee not only covers this 
groimd, but goes much beyond it. Its conclusions, sup- 
ported by abundant statistics, are frankly and unmis- 
takably stated and the recommendations are conserva- 
tive and sane. If followed out, they should take the state 
system of the higher education in Iowa at last wholly out 
of the slough of despond where for various reasons it has 
been unfortunately enmired, and place it where it belongs 
as the paramount educational influence of a wealthy and 
important state. 

The question of dupUcation is disposed of in a general 
way by the committee by recommending the adoption of 
the principle of * 'major and service lines of work" in the 
three institutions ; the readjustment of the work in engineer- 
ing at the State University and the State College; and the 
discontinuance of the last two years in liberal arts at the 
State Teachers College. The work in journalism now 
offered at the University and the College of Agriculture is 
approved with the advice of its limitation to approxi- 
mately its present scope. The encotu-agement of the de- 
velopment of graduate work in both the University and the 
College of Agriculture is recommended along the major 
lines of the two institutions. In the development of the 
extension enterprises of the three state institutions it is 
advised that the principle of major lines of work be strictly 
applied. It is also advised that sub-collegiate work be 
continued at the State Teachers College, but that all work 
of a non-collegiate character be abandoned by the College 
of Agriculture, except for limited short courses, in winter 
or in summer, for special groups of students. Corre- 
sponding work, however, should be estabUshed in selected 
high schools thruout the state under the direction of the 
college. As far as the buildings are concerned, the con- 
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struction of a library and an auditorium at the university 
is stated to be the greatest present need, and the early con- 
struction of such buildings at the State College is advised. 
The creation of a separate school of commerce is not recom- 
mended, but, in its stead, the moderate expansion and bet- 
ter correlation of courses now offered in the various de- 
partments of the State University. 

The general review and recommendations of the survey 
icommittee with regard to questions of policy are of still 
greater importance for the future welfare of the individual 
institutions concerned and for the state system of the higher 
education which they represent. The committee, it is 
stated, has been imprest in its siu^ey with the possibility 
of improving in a number of directions the internal ad- 
ministration of the state institutions. At the tmiversity 
there was found the absence of a definite and consecutive 
policy in the matter of a centralized administrative control. 
The impression is conveyed, it is stated, of a group of rela- 
tively autonomous departments and colleges, many of 
them going their own way, with Uttle obvious regard to 
the interests of other departments and even less for the 
institution as a whole. There should be, in the opinion 
of the report, a keener sense of faculty responsibility with 
a corresponding decrease of departmental autonomy. 

At the State Teachers College, the apparent defect in 
administrative policy is a lack of coordination between 
several of the departments of instruction, resulting largely 
in unnecessary duplication, and in educational and material 
wastage. 

Of infinitely greater importance than any of these other 
causes of a loss of educational efficiency is the attitude of 
the state institutions toward each other, and which, in the 
words of the report, is the principal cause of the state's 
educational woes. Reference is several times made to the 
unfortimate bitterness which characterizes the attitude of 
the partisans of each of the institutions toward those of the 
others, and to the entire absence of the generous rivalry 
and the wholesome competition that should reasonably 
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prevail. This represents, the report states warmly, a de- 
vastating blight fastened upon the whole educational sys- 
tem of the state. "That all three of the institutions," it 
continues, "should have made such genuine progress and 
should have attained such commanding rank among the 
collegiate institutions of the country in an atmosphere so 
hostile to true educationl advance is testimony of an amaz- 
ing innate vitality. The fact indicates that fundamental 
organic weaknesses are lacking and that Iowa's difSculty 
is largely a state of mind." The committee, in summarizing 
the results of the stuvey, disclaims its desire to have its 
last word, however, one of adverse criticism. In spite of 
the unwholesome effects of such inter-institutional senti- 
ment as has been referred to, it goes on to say, the com- 
mittee would like to record its keen appreciation of the con- 
dition of the three state institutions. It considers that the 
state is to be congratulated upon the possession of higher 
schools on the whole so well conceived and well managed. 
It was especially imprest by the ability and devotion with 
which the members of the several instructional and official 
staffs are discharging their functions. An attitude of sim- 
pUdty and straightforwardness prevails at all three insti- 
tutions. The standards of all three are high and are con- 
scientiously enforced. The position of aU three among 
similar institutions in the country is well known and un- 
questioned. 

The survey committee in assuming its duties stated 
that the definite end it has in view was to attempt to re- 
store and preserve peace between the state's higher schools 
and to fadUtate a harmonious evolution of the higher 
educational system. The present report, which is so 
plainly unpartisan in its attitude and sound in its judgments, 
should go a long way to accomplish this much to be de- 
sired result. 

NEVADA 

The conditions described in the Report of a Stuvey of 
the University of Nevada, published as Bulletin 19, Series 
of 191 7, of the United States Bureau of Education, show 
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a much more serious state of affairs than appears in the 
other educational organizations here tmder review. While 
there is in the preceding cases a very apparent need of re- 
organization and readjustment, there is in this case an in- 
sistent demand in many respects for a thoro regeneration — 
a change in spirit as well as in the corpus vile — if the uni- 
versity in question is to fulfil to any reasonable extent as an 
educational institution the required measure of usefuhiess. 

The present survey was made by a conmiittee appointed 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, at the 
request of the governor of the State of Nevada, with the 
intention of the submission of the report of its findings for 
ultimate recommendation to the educational commission 
created by the 191 5 legislature of the state. The report 
is an interesting one not only for its thoroness, but for its 
fearlessness and its fairness, and the breadth of its educa- 
tional outlook. As the Commissioner of Education perti- 
nently says in his letter of transmittal, altho it is primarily 
of interest to the citizens of the State of Nevada, it makes a 
contribution to the study of university administration 
that will have much interest for those cpncemed with the 
management of similar institutions elsewhere and for all 
students of higher education. 

The State University of Nevada at Reno had, in 1914, 
the last statistics at hand, an enrollment of 327 students, 
and a faculty, consisting of professors, associate professors, 
assistant professors, and instructors, of 48. The state 
itself at the Federal census of 19 10 had a total population 
of 81,875. The university is controlled by a board of 
regents, consisting of five members, elected at general 
elections on party tickets. The president of the university 
is appointed by the board, which by law has plenary power 
over the whole university organization, including the coiu-se 
of study and the prescription of the textbooks to be used. 

The stuvey committee was confronted at the beginning, 
according to the report, with complaints and criticisms, 
which, to use its own words, constituted a formidable bill 
of particulars that seemed to confirm the public attitude 
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toward the institution of suspicion and distrust. The 
gravest allegation made against it was that it was impossi- 
ble for responsible persons to find out an3rthing about its 
management. It was believed by many, says the report, 
that not only was there no adequate institutional pub- 
licity, but that university oflScers deliberately try to pre- 
vent the public from learning significant facts, educational 
and financial alike, and that there is consequently some- 
thing to conceal. Coupled with the widespread feeling^ 
of uneasiness with regard to the financial management was 
the not uncommon behef that the tenure of members of 
the faculty was precarious, and that professors were likely 
to be dismist suddenly and arbitrarily, and for piu-ely per- 
sonal reasons. Among the students there was beheved to 
be indifference, unrest, and a vague distrust of the authori- 
ties. The beUef was also exprest that standards of scholar- 
ship have been sensibly lowered, and that there was a lax 
enforcement of printed standards in the interest of increased 
enrollment. Finally, it was intimated that the attitude 
of the institution toward questions of pubUc morals, and 
particularly toward civic unrighteousness, had not been 
firm and tmequivocal. 

These are the principal charges against the management 
of the university commonly made and widely beUeved by- 
citizens of the state. Many of them, according to the de- 
tailed report of the Stuvey committee, are unfounded. The 
policy of reticence and non-interference are at bottom the 
principal grievances, and there has been, in reality, no 
sufficient effort to keep the state constantly informed of 
the operations of the institution, and the authorities have 
not taken an tmcompromising position with regard to 
pubKc morals. Public doubt as to the integrity of financial 
operations, in the sense of the report, has raised fears for 
the security of the teaching staff and skepticism with re- 
gard to academic standards, in both of which respects, 
however, the charge is unsupported. 

The report in its conclusion finds the university well 
organized on the administrative side. For the most part 
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it confines itself to work demanded by the social and in- 
dustrial conditions of the state, but it is already entering 
the broader field of general public service. Its faculty is 
of an even scholarly preparation, but includes some teach- 
ers of training and distinction. It pays salaries for the 
most part not high enough to enable it to compete for in- 
structors with other state universities, and it overloads 
with teaching hours a considerable proportion of its staff. 
It is badly handicapt for lack of buildings and equipment, 
especially for its work in agriculture, in education, and arts 
and sciences. So far as the student body is concerned, 
there is fotmd to be no lack of enthusiasm and vigor. A 
reduction, however, in the number of special students,, 
who now amount to nearly one-third of the entire enroll- 
ment, is greatly to be desired. 

to spite of the hindrances that actually occur, the imi- 
veraty, to quote the words of the report, displays an im- 
pressive vitality. The management of the institution, it is 
concluded, has in large meastu-e brought about its own 
troubles. The state of Nevada needs leadership from its 
university which wiU establish reciprocal relations strong 
enough to cure public opinion of its prevailing distemper, 
^t it also needs to take the control of its imiversity out of 
politics. Until it does so no permanent improvement in 
the relations between the imiversity and its constituency 
niay be expected, nor wiU the imiversity be able to furnish 
the leadership which the state requires. **The connection 
of the university with partisan politics,'* it is affirmed 
^th conviction, "is the root of all the evil.*' 

The virtues and defects of educational surveys in general 
are well set forth in a recent article on this subject in the 
Coi^uMBiA UNivBRsrrY QuARTERirY, written from an abund- 
ant knowledge, objective and subjective, of the conditions 
^t hand, by the Secretary of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. The conclusion is ar- 
pved at that where they are conducted impersonally and 
^partially by persons properly equipt, not only by un- 
gual training and experience, but with the rare gifts in 
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combination of observation, penetration and judgment, 
and where ample time is taken for an tmderstanding of 
the actual conditions involved, educational surve}rs are of 
the utmost importance. 

Some surveys, it is pointed out, have overemphasized 
the collection of facts and have attempted and accom- 
plished Uttle else. What is needed, however, is frequently 
not so much the collection of ftuther data as a more thoro 
consideration of data already available. In the prepara- 
tion of several studies that have been conspicuously useftd, 
much less time and effort were expended in collecting ma- 
terial than in the exhaustive consideration and complete 
testing of conclusions. No subject, the writer goes on to 
say, touches Ufe on more sides than education, and every 
educational question of a state, a city, or a single institu- 
tion is related to economic, political, and social conditions 
that must be taken actively into consideration in arriving 
at an acctu-ate judgment of its educational value. An 
honest survey is a powerful agent for reform, where re- 
form, as is still sometimes the case, is needed. Under such 
circumstances its report will quite probably be attacked 
as partisan by the spoilsmen, and spoilsmen have occasion- 
ally used partisan surveys for their own purposes. The 
survey of unquestionable integrity and competence, on 
the other hand, has been an invincible weapon in freeing 
public welfare from subjection to private ambition and 
private gain. In clearing away obstructions and opening 
the way for good teaching, fuially, few inplememts have 
proved themselves more useful than the educational stuirey. 

Wii^LiAM H. Carpenter 

Coi^UMBiA University 



V 
A COLLEGE COURSE ON PEACE ISSUES 

In education as well as in diplomacy, government, and 
international relations, the war has speeded things up. 
Tendencies which a few years ago required a far-sighted 
and discerning man to detect, have not only become clear 
to everyone, but in many cases have come to actual fruition. 
Before the war the growing sentiment in favor of prohibi- 
tion, the tendency to intemational-mindedness, the idea 
of government control, were movements which were seen 
to be distinctly on the gain in public estimation, but the man 
who in July, 191 4, would have predicted the present progress 
in these directions would have been bold indeed. 

Education, like everything else, has speeded up. Every 
professional school and every department in our colleges 
which had any bearing on the preparation of men or women 
for national service, searched its offerings with the most 
careful and loyal scrutiny in the effort to detect any way 
in which its work could be condensed or curtailed without 
fatal injury to the product. Unfortunately for education, 
the war was over before very much of permanent significance 
was accomplished. The more conservative men in our 
colleges and imiversities were only shaken about a bit, 
without really sensing the fact that something significant 
had happened, while the more restless and aggressive 
groups saw an opportimity to get something done under 
the name of reconstruction which had been in the back of 
their minds for a long time. Between these two extremes 
the majority of college teachers are quietly working for 
the realization of a 4ion of the opport Jty which the 
war has revealed to them, and are attempting so to revise 
their efforts to this end. 

Every college teacher recalls the course in War Issues 
which was given dtuing the short life of the Students' Army 
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Training Corps. The service which this course would 
have rendered to our young officers as a sort of moral set- 
ting-up exercise for the real business of war, is so clear that 
it does not require comment. Its significance rested on 
the fundamental principle that in the long run man's ac- 
complishment can rise no higher than his ideals, and that 
an understanding of the worth of the cause for which one 
is fighting is a powerful weapon in the hands of an intelli- 
gent man. With the signing of the treaty of peace the 
issues of the war sink into the past, and the issues of peace 
will replace them as the dynamic elements in a college edu- 
cation. 

No outcome of the war is more serious than the spread 
of social unrest. To say that the exponents of this move- 
ment do not all believe in the appeal to sweet reasonable- 
ness imderstates the fact. At the same time their propa- 
gandism is sometimes in the form of reasonable speech 
which not only challenges but repays careful analysis and 
refutation. The day is past when the destructive element 
in our society can be silenced by vituperation or by the 
calling of names. They are much more expert in that direc- 
tion than their conservative opponents. Neither can they, 
in the long run, be overcome by appeal to the law. No 
force under the heavens is adequate to bring and to keep 
together in cooperative endeavor the various elements of 
our national body except the power of the mind to think 
correctly and to lay the foundation for cordial feeling. No 
longer can the colleges fulfill their responsibiUty to the com- 
munity by graduating young men who have been intro- 
duced only indirectly to the vital and difficult questions 
which they must face as citizens. The issues of peace are 
vastly more complicated than were the issues of the war, 
but they are far more important as a field of instruction for 
our college youth. The college course which does nothing 
to enable a man to meet the arguments of the opponents 
of decency and sound government fails at the most crucial 
point to fulfill its opportunity. 

This responsibility^relates not only to the discovery 
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and statement of facts, but even more vitally to the cor- 
rect use of language and to methods of thought. Mathe- 
matics is one of the most comfortable of subjects owing 
to the possibiUty of defining completely and accurately 
the terms with which we are dealing, and of determining 
the assumptions and conditions to which they are subject. 
We can also clearly and expUcitly lay down axioms for our 
guidance. After our definitions and axioms are decided 
upon we can then go forward, peacefully drawing conclu- 
sions from which there is no intellectual escape. Many 
attempts which I have read to make the worse cause in 
social affairs appear the better, owe their spedousness to 
one or two errors or to their combination. Often the 
writer is using terms which are not only tmdefined in his 
presentation, but which can not be clearly and sharply de- 
fined so as to be useful in accurate deductive reasoning. 
The words freedom, loyalty, •Uberty, are of such fluid con- 
tent that any attempt to confine their meaning within the 
limits of a definition is out of the question. As well at- 
tempt to reproduce the singing of the thrush or the bobolink 
upon the piano. Any attempt to use these or a host of 
other terms in a scheme of deductive reasoning is doomed 
to end in results which are illusory. But when stated in 
sufficiently solemn form one is almost tempted to feel 
that he is using his mind accurately — a form of deception 
which has misled many a man. Again, the scheme of de- 
ductive reasoning is often used without regard to the 
assumptions or axioms on which it is supposed to rest. Or if 
the asstunptions are stated, they are given in terms so 
nebulous as to be worse than useless. In fact, too much 
writing on social affairs is cast in the deductive mould, 
which, owing to the defects just pointed out, it can not 
possibly fit. 

Our students have the right to demand from us that we 
warn them and arm them against such forms of deceit. 
They must be informed in regard to the distinction be- 
tween good and bad reasoning, and they must be forti- 
fied in their effort to detect the specious, to correct the in- 
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accurate, and to fight the vicious. They must be brought 
into contact with economic ideas which do not appear in 
the ancient and honorable texts on the subject; they must 
be shown as clearly as the wisdom of our wisest men can 
devise, what will be the outcome of the current economic 
and governmental proposals, and, above all, they must be 
prepared to meet the honest and serious opponents of the 
present order on their own ground, and to convince them 
of the common desire to settle social and economic affairs 
with proper regard to all reasonable demands. This can 
not be accomplished without modifying the point of view 
in certain college instruction. This problem is complex 
and can not be worked out in the same way for aU institu- 
tions, but it may be of interest to outline in some detail 
the manner in which it is proposed to attack it in one in- 
stitution. 

It is proposed to organize a-coiu-se required of all fresh, 
men which, for the lack of a better name, will be called 
Introduction to Contemporary Civilization. This cotu-se, 
which will be given five times a week, — ^will last thru the 
year. It will be given in collaboration by the departments 
of philosophy, history, economics, and government, to 
sections of not over 25 students each, each instructor keep- 
ing the same section of students for a semester. The fol- 
lowing statement appears in the syllabus of the coiu-se as 
indicating its plan and purpose: 

*'The study of contemporary civilization is included in 
the curriculum of the freshman year because the Faculty 
of Columbia College believes that as early as possible young 
men should be acquainted with the facts and problems 
which are the common property and common responsi- 
bility of their generation. 

**We are Uving in a world in which there are great and per- 
plexing issues on which keen differences of opinion have 
arisen; and it is important now, not less than during the 
war, that men should understand the forces which are at 
work in the society of their own day. 

**In this course, therefore, the intention is to present the 
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features of civilization past and present which are of signi- 
ficance for those who expect to take part in the solution 
of the problems which now confront us. Many interesting 
questions are omitted because they are not relevant to the 
discussion, and many features of life which seem too simple 
to need statement are strest because of their social im- 
portance. Thruout, a presupposition is apparent — the 
belief that a democratic form of government is desirable, 
in which all competent individuals are participating. One 
other presupposition is to be noted; a study that is to be 
clarifying required candor, fairness, and an endeavor to 
study all the facts related to a problem with as much free- 
dom from special-interest or personal bias and as much 
attention to the specific subject matter under discussion 
as is possible. 

"The chief divisions of the course are intended to group 
related facts and to culminate in a discussion of the in- 
sistent problems of the present. The divisions are: 

A. The physical world, which man has to live in.and use. 

B. The chief racial and cultural groups. 

C. The chief human traits which must be considered if 

man is to know himself and direct his own activity. 

D. The unique features of the life of the western world of 

today — ^intellectual, economic, poUtical — displayed 
in contrast with the characteristic feattu-es of the 
civilization of earlier days. 

E. The history during recent times of the countries now 

linked in close international relations. 

F. The insistent problems these nations must face, in- 

ternal and international. Among these problems 
are: How to produce many goods cheaply and at 
the same time humanely; how to determine the 
just division of industrial earnings; how to achieve 
a legal and poUtical order which wiU be at once 
responsive to a changing social opinion and sufficiently 
stable to permit the completion of large cooperative 
enterprises; how to eUminate waste, human and 
material; how to preserve national unity and indi- 
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vidual strength, yet enjoy the benefits of inter- 
national cooperation; how to devise an educational 
system advantageous commercially and culturally 
and productive of individual profit and social bene- 
fit." 
It may easily be conceived that in many colleges a course 
of this kind would better be given in the junior or possi- 
bly in the senior year, but owing to conditions which may 
well be local it was decided to incorporate it in the first 
year at Columbia. It goes without saying that if given 
to Freshmen care must be exercised not to fire over their 
heads, and to give ample directions for the preparation of 
lessons in a course so new in content and method, and one 
which is frankly intended to be an eye-opener. 

From the point of view of administration, the most in- 
teresting feature of the course is the fact that it cuts across 
departmental lines, and calls for the cordial cooperation of 
four important departments not only in planning the course, 
but also ,in its operation. The truth is that college de- 
partments are devices of man rather than gifts of God, 
and it is not amiss on proper occasion to recognize the 
fact. The traditional course in history treats events as 
events, which follow each other in the one dimensional 
flow of time much as a herd of cattle pass in single file thru 
their lanes at the stock yards on the way to their slaughter. 
Some events are probably more important than others, 
tho just why this should be the case there is not always time 
to point out. For is it not of most importance to "cover 
the ground?'' Then after the coiu-se in history has been 
past the student takes up the study of economics, govern- 
ment, and possibly the history of ideas, or philosophy. 

In economics the important task must first be faced, of 
discussing various terms which are used and misused with 
such freedom. The words Wealth, Capital, Value, and 
many others must be placed in their proper relation to 
each other, and each filled with its proper content. This 
theoretical side of the subject is so demanding that com- 
paratively little time is fotmd to consider the economic 
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aspect of the various events in the history of the previous 
year. A similarity of situation exists in the other courses. 
In this projected course, however, the attempt will be made 
particularly to emphasize those aspects of the events of 
recent history which have a bearing on the origin of the 
problems which the American citizen of today must face. 

One section of the course, called the World of Human 
Nature, indicated by C in the extract quoted above, deals 
preeminently with various human traits with especial em- 
phasis on their social significance. In this important sec- 
tion the attempt is made to regard the human being and his 
ways of behavior objectively. For one can not understand 
or weigh properly the words or actions either of friend 
or opponent, unless one can estimate what elements flow 
from the natural and inevitable reactions of any hmnan being 
placed tmder certain conditions, and what are due to the 
distinctive responses of the particular person in question. 
Only as a result of such an analysis can one know how far 
to deal with the conditions by which a situation is limited, 
and how far to attack or cooperate with the individual 
as the central feattu-e. Of course such analyses are usually 
performed intuitively and without expUcitly separating 
the process into its various parts, but the educated man 
should be able consciously to analyse the significance of 
the various elements of his relations with his fellows. 

The climax of the entire course is reached in the second 
semester when the earUer work is used as a background 
for a consideration of the most insistent problems of the 
present time. It goes without sajdng that the freshman 
can not comprehend everything that might be said in this 
connection. But he can understand many things that 
may and ought be said thus early in his course. It is ex- 
pected that this cotu-se will be the point of departure for a 
more intensive study of many of the problems presented, 
in case the student has the time to devote to such work. 
And in case the pull of the professional school is so strong 
that he has little or no time for further courses on similar 
topics, he may have gained a point of vantage for the survey 
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of the questions of the day, which may go far toward 
making him a citizen who shall be safe for democracy. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that the course 
does not propose to teach doctrines, but to present impartial 
backgrounds of fact, and to develop sound methods by 
which social, economic and political problems may be at- 
tacked. It aims to remove the consideration of such ques- 
tions from the field of the emotions, and to cultivate the 
habit of looking at all sides of a subject with calmness and 
deUberation, free from the passion of class interests and 
from the petty considerations of peanut politics. 

In the preparation of the syllabus for the course it be- 
came evident that it would be necessary to require the stu- 
dent to consult more reference books than he could reason- 
ably be expected to buy. Arrangements have been made 
for the fitting up of a freshman study, in which an ade- 
quate number of duplicate copies of the books of reference 
can be found. Extra copies of books which are only casually 
referred to are also provided, in order that a man who 
happens to become genuinely interested in any particular 
aspect of the course may find at his hand the means for 
satisfying that interest with a minimum of effort. The 
study will also serve as a common ground for the meeting 
of freshmen, and insure their becoming acquainted with 
each other and with the institution, naturally and quickly. 

It must be admitted that a plan which departs in so many 
directions at once from the beaten path of college instruc- 
tion, offers ample opportunity for encountering tmexpected 
difficulties. No doubt these will be found in sufficient 
numbers. But the end to be accomplished by such a 
coiu-se is so transcendently important at just this moment 
in our history, and a failure to make the attempt so dis- 
creditable alike to our vision and to oiu* ingenuity, that no 
apology is necessary for the adventure. 

H. E. Hawk^s 

Columbia University 



VI 

SCHOOLS UNDER THE BOLSHEVISTS^ 

Papers just received from Russia bring details of a brand- 
new education scheme published by the Bolshevists. It is 
worth while considering this document, as its education 
policy is that part of Bolshevism which is most likely to 
meet with approval from outsiders. Lunacharsky, who 
has these matters in hand, is the only one of the Commissars 
who may be regarded as an expert or in any way fit for the 
position he occupies. He has studied at various foreign 
universities, knows most European languages, and is in 
close touch with the developments of modem culture. He 
is said to have resigned more than once as a protest against 
the barbarities of his colleagues, and a great deal of per- 
suasion has been necessary to induce him to remain in 
office. Fugitives from Russia report favorably on the large 
sums of money he has been spending on music and the arts. 
And now comes this great doctmient, which is finally to 
give us the measure of the man. 

The Bolshevist is before all things passionately logical, 
and the new scheme is as coherent — and impossible — as only 
logic could make it. The Bolshevists begin by abolishing 
all existing schools, of whatever type or name — elementary, 
middle or higher, classical or modem, commercial, tech- 
nical or religious. In their place they establish a uniform 
type of school, to be called the Labor School. It will be 
divided into two grades, the first for pupils from 8 to 13 
years (five years' course), the second for pupils from 13 to 
17 years (four years' course). With this school is combined 
a kindergarten for children from six to eight years of age. 
The school is to be for both sexes together, and education 

* Correspondent of the Educational Supplement of the London Times 
has contributed to that journal the following very interesting statements re- 
garding the fate of the Russian schools imder the Bolshevist regime. 
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is to be compulsory for all of school age. There is to be 
one * 'school workman" (apparently the new Bolshevist 
name for teacher) to every 25 pupils. 

The school, once established, is to express a very definite 
conception of life. ^As a matter of course, no religious in- 
struction whatever is to be provided, and reUgious services 
will be strictly forbidden. The moral basis of the school 
is to be "productive work." What exactly is meant by 
this phrase is not defined, but productive work is to be inti- 
mately and organically connected with all the teaching. 
The school is to make the pupils acquainted with the most 
varied forms of production right up to the highest. Col- 
lective productive work and the organization of their 
own school life are to educate the future citizens of the 
Soviet RepubHc. In fact, school life is to give a goretaste 
of the Soviet Paradise. There are to be no home lessons, 
no obligatory tasks of any sort, examinations are alto- 
gether forbidden and punishments are abolished. On 
the other hand, hot lunches every day for all the pupils 
are not only to be free but also compulsory. 

The National Commissar for Education says that in- 
tense labor is necessary for the reform of the schools, and 
especial attention must be paid to out-bf-school Hfe. A 
Children's Law is about to be published dealing with all 
the evils that threaten child Ufe. All children's homes, 
refuges, and boarding schools are to be reorganized on new 
principles. The teachers in these institutions are to be 
specially trained, and the conditions of a child's life in 
them are to .be such that his personaUty can have free de- 
velopment. In a children's home there are to be no ser- 
vants, and all work must be performed by the members 
of the household in proportion to the strength and abili- 
ties of each. For the practical realization of the tasks of 
SociaUst education there is to be constituted in every dis- 
trict an ** observation-point," where the child will remain 
under the observation of doctors skilled in psychology. 
The normal child, at the end of the period necessary for 
observation, enters the children's home, the abnormal 
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child a special department for defective children, the sick 
child goes to a hospital. 

The Bolshevists have also turned their attention to the 
endowment of research, and a number of important instuti* 
tions have been founded. On October 15 the Socialist 
Academy of the Sciences began its existence at Moscow. 
There have also been opened at Moscow two "State houses" 
for art-workers (the Bolshevist name for artists) in which 
are brought together artists of all schools without distinc- 
tion. The aim of these two commtmities is to serve the 
state thru art. 

In the above programme there are no doubt many valua- 
ble and suggestive ideas. They prove that there is behind 
Bolshevism some moral force at work. We should do well 
not to forget this, for it is just the moral fanatics that the 
movement has captured who make it so dangerous. But 
how much there is of the fantastic and impracticable in 
these plans! It is a good thing that artists are to serve 
the state; they ask for nothing better. But what an idea 
to force artists of all schools into the same community ! If 
that were done, not even a Futurist could paint the con- 
fusion that would arise. Or take the provision that there 
is to be one teacher for every 25 pupils. In the fat and 
prosperous days before the war that was impossible in Eng- 
land and Germany! how is Russia, impoverished as she is 
by the catastrophies of the last five years, to achieve it? 

The Bolshevists will soon find out that they cannot create 
money simply by printing certain words on paper with a 
special kind of blue ink. They are doomed to discover that 
the amount of paper-money they can bring into circula- 
tion bears a certain definite relation to goods manufac- 
tured and raw materials won from the soil that the cotm- 
try can put on the market. Work is necessary in either 
case ; and if the Russians work like coolies and are as thrifty 
as Scotsmen, then they may expect-after five or six genera- 
tions have past — to afford one teacher to every 25 scholars. 

But the great fault of the scheme goes deeper. It is a 
deliberate attempt to press the schools into the service of 
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Bolshevism and to force the whole nation from its tenderest 
years to think in a certain way. For this reason alone it 
will fail. The Bolshevists will only realize — and probably 
only expect to realize — ^the destructive part of their scheme. 
They have already nearly exterminated the Russian in- 
telligentsia, and if things go badly with them they will pull 
to the ground all that remains of the old educational sys- 
tem in Russia. They can destroy, they can not construct. 
The old system of education was, within its limits, as good 
as any in the world. Far from being hot-beds of reaction, 
the schools were nurseries of all that was advanced. In 
the districts not occupied by the Bolshevists the Zemstvos 
are showing how easily the existing system can be adapted 
and enlarged to meet the demands of a new age. Not a 
paper reaches us from Russia but contains an accotmt of 
some new educational enterprise. Of all Russian parties, 
the Bolshevists will achieve least in education because 
when they use the word education they are thinking only 
of Bolshevism. And if they should succeed, that would 
be the most horrible thing that could happen to any nation. 
For then the country would be delivered over to them, 
beyond hope of redemption, bound hand and foot, cabined, 
cribbed, confined within the narrow limits of a bitter 
creed. 



VII 
THE COLLEGES AND THE NATION* 

I 

We are gathered today at one of the power houses of 
American character and American life. It is from this 
center, and from scores of others like it scattered over 
our hills and valleys from Maine to California and thru 
our cities and towns from Canada to the Gulf, that there 
go out year by year those streams of influence and of in- 
struction that have contributed so powerfully to make the 
American people what they are. Each one of these insti- 
tutions is an act of faith. Each one of them has come into 
being because there have been men and women of vision 
with the spirit of generous sacrifice, who have beUeved that 
mankind could reach still greater heights of accomplish- 
ment and achievement, still higher measures of satisfaction 
and happiness, and still larger capacities for unselfishness 
and service. The American college is not built upon knowl- 
edge; it is built upon faith. Knowledge is its instrument, 
but faith is its motive power. 

Today we hail a new Captain in the Army of Faith in 
the Republic, as he takes his appointed place and sets his 
hand to the grave tasks of tomorrow. These Captains 
in the Army of Faith in the Republic are a characteristic 
product of American Ufe and of American opportunity. 
Europe, altho many centuries older than we in educational 
endeavor and in educational experience, is still searching 
for ways and means to train and to make use of such offi- 
cers. Government officials can not occupy quite the same 
place as do these Captains, chosen by their fellows and as- 
sociates to the difficult and deUcate task of leadership 
in a nation of free men. Rules and formulas can not be 

^ Abstract of an address delivered at Canton, N. Y., on the occasion of 
the installation of Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes as President of St. Lawrence 
University, June 7, 191 9. 
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devised to produce them. They must themselves be 
the offspring of our intellectual life and our intellectual 
endeavor, and they must stand or fall by their in- 
dividual capacity, their individual competence and their 
individual achievement. The history of American higher 
education for well-nigh a century is written largely in 
terms of the personalities, the strivings and the accomplish- 
ments of these Captains. Strike from our record the 
names of Wayland of Brown, Mark Hopkins of Williams, 
Seely of Amherst, Tappan and AngeU of Michigan, 
White of Cornell, Barnard of Columbia, McCosh of Prince- 
ton, Gilman of Johns Hopkins, Eliot of Harvard, and 
Harper of Chicago, and the history of American higher 
education would be meaningless. 

The post to which you, sir, have been chosen is one of 
leadership but not of command. You will not be able, 
and if able you would not wish, to impose your own will 
upon your associates. You will, on the other hand, be 
the center point for consultations and for the free meeting 
of sincere minds, in order that poUdes may be worked out 
and plans adopted to represent in fullest fashion the life 
and the purpose of this university. Your task is an insti- 
tutional one, not a personal one. It is to give vitality and 
force and, when opportunity serves, to give voice to the 
hopes and the ideals of St. Lawrence University. If my 
own years of experience in an office of similar character 
may serve as guide, I should say, using the language of 
the political life of Great Britain, that your duties would 
be those of a Prime Minister holding the portfolios of finance 
and of foreign affairs. You will have to guide and to 
cotmsel both the teaching staff and the governing body 
of the corporation in adjusting means to ends, and you 
will have to oversee and largely to undertake the repre- 
sentation of the university and the extension of its influence 
beyond the limits of its home town. 

I recall a striking story told by Mr. Gladstone which 
illustrates the sort of sagacity which gives to institutions, 
built by the life of the spirit, both permanence and force. 
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Shortly before the meeting of the Vatican Council, Mr. 
Gladstone, then a powerful figure in the life of England, 
was received in audience of Pope Pius IX. In the course 
of the conversation between these two great men Mr. 
Gladstone asked His Holiness to what human agency or 
policy, if any, he attributed the permanence and the vitality 
of the Roman Catholic Church, which had seen the rise 
and fall of nations, the upbuilding and the overturning of 
dynasties, the discovery and settlement of new continents, 
and Uterally stupendous changes in the mental and moral 
life of men. Amidst all this the Roman Catholic Church 
had maintained its continuous life thru many centuries, 
and Mr. Gladstone earnestly prest his question as to how 
this had been possible. The answer of Pope Pius IX was 
this: The Roman Catholic Church owes its permanence 
and its vitality amidst all these striking changes to three 
things: the first of these is consultation; the second is con- 
sultation; the third is consultation: 

This story teaches a highly practical lesson to everyone 
charged with the oversight and the care of an institution 
which springs from the life of the spirit. Its acts and its 
policies must be truly institutional and not merely indi- 
vidual if they are to continue in power and in influence. 
So it is the task of each Captain in the Army of 
Faith in the Republic to make use of consultation as a 
method and an instrument in the formulation of policies 
and in the expression of the institution's life. Thru con- 
sultation lies the path of safety and of wisdom in the life 
of a tmiversity as in that of a church or a state. 

II 

For what purpose is our Army of Faith in the Republic 
recruited? Why do we so eagerly hail its marching bat- 
talions, cheer its flags and honor its heroes? The answers to 
these questions reveal the stirrings and the strivings in our 
American life. 

He is blind indeed who can not see the unrest and the 
dissatisfaction that are abroad in the land. In the face 
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of the epoch-marking achievements of the American people 
since they became a nation, in the face of the increasing 
acceptance by other peoples of the principles upon which 
the American Republic is built, there are voices too numer- 
ous and too strident to be unheard or neglected who cry 
out in protest against America and in dissatisfaction with 
American principles and American ideals. These unhappy 
persons are constantly casting about for some new weapon 
of destruction with which to break down American accom- 
pUshment, in order to substitute for it some old and usually 
some mad form of poUtical and social experimentation. 
Men and women who are so minded are usually mentally 
unbalanced, but whether mentally unbalanced or not they 
are so consiuned by egotism and vanity as to fancy that 
a poor product of their own emotional life can take the 
place of the whole of human experience and the whole of 
human endeavor. What has really happened to these people 
is that they have lost their faith and they are once more 
striving in the impossible attempt to make the very Umited 
knowledge of an individual do duty for the faith of a race. 
These persons are not willing to learn by experience, but 
perhaps the familiar story of St. Augustine might temper 
the ardor of their self-assurance. It is related of St. Augus- 
tine that while walking one day upon the shore at Ostia, 
meditating upon the intellectual doubts that withheld him 
from embracing Christianity, he suddenly perceived a 
child that with a shell was ladling the waters of the sea into 
a hole in the sand. "What are you doing, my child?" 
asked the saint. ''I am emptjong the ocean," was the re- 
ply, "into this hole." "That is impossible." "Not more 
impossible than for you to pour the universe into your in- 
tellect," said the child and vanished. 

For civihzation to continue and to advance, the knowl- 
edge of the individual must rest upon the experience and the 
faith of the race. This experience and this faith point 
with convincing clearness to individual Uberty and the 
right of individual self-determination as the essential ele- 
ments in a really advancing and constructive political. 
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social and industrial life. For liberty there is no possible 
substitute. Of opportunity there can be no successful 
imitation. Each human being, the seat of an immortal 
soul, has his own place in the world and is entitled to his 
own chance to make the most of himself. What he justly 
gains and saves is rightly his own, and private property, 
which alone makes possible industry, trade, commerce 
and finance as we know them, is a part of liberty itself. 
The attempt to destroy the institution of private property 
is as reactionary an undertaking as can well be imagined. 
It is nothing less than a proposal to go back to the very 
beginnings of all civilization, and to try to compel the 
race to climb up again the hills and the mountains 
over which the procession of progress has been so pain- 
fully passing for centuries. What we need is more, and 
more widely distributed, property rather than less. The 
aim of a free state is to make every citizen a capitalist in 
the sense that it will give every citizen an opportunity to 
work, to save and to employ his savings as he will. This is 
what we mean by liberty imder law. This is the finest 
and highest ideal of government. To overthrow it, to 
weaken it, or to cast discredit upon it, is not progress but 
backward revolution. 

ni 

Colleges and universities are places where youth are 
assembled for training and for instruction in the truth and 
in high standards of appreciation and of action. The truth 
is not, as some academic wit has said, any lie that works, but 
something which is apprehended and comprehended by 
those who are able to draw a distinction between the right 
and the wrong, the true and the false. Those for whom 
there is no distinction between right and wrong but ex- 
pediency, naturally can find no fixt distinction between 
truth and falsehood. Such are not safe or helpful teachers 
and guides. They have themselves something yet to 
learn before they may undertake to instruct others. 

Open-mindedness is characteristic of the cultivated man, 
but by open-mindedness is not meant a mind that is open 
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at both ends. All happenings are not matters of indiffer- 
ence, and all acts are not equally important or equally 
valuable. There are some things which rational and cul- 
tivated men exclude from discussion as long since definitely 
determined. The individual's right to self-determination, 
for example, is not held to extend to the right to commit 
suicide. So is it with the state. Policies and methods of 
government are fit subject for discussion and for difference 
of opinion, but the question as to whether there shall be a 
government to maintain order, to protect liberty and to 
assure justice between man and man, is no more debatable 
than is the right of the individual to commit suicide. 

It is well to fix some of these fundamental facts in our 
minds, and when this is done we can better understand the 
importance of the great Army of Faith in the Republic 
and the place which the Captains in that Army are called 
to occupy in the nation's life. These Captains are not 
appointed to tear down but to build up. They are not 
selected to turn back the course of progress but to aid in 
pointing the way for new advance. 

The American people have a faith in education that is 
both sublime and pathetic. It is sublime because it re- 
veals so fine a spirit and so noble a purpose. It is pathetic 
in that it depends upon frail and feeble human instruments 
for its accompUshment. If the schools and colleges of the 
country were so to conduct themselves as to shake the 
nation's faith in them and in education, the resulting crash 
would be heard all rotmd the world. Cynicism would dis- 
place confidence, faith would give way to despair.. But 
the schools and colleges will not fail. They have their 
points of weakness and they have had their imfortimate 
representatives and spokesmen. But, on the whole, and 
in overwhelming majority, they have been firm in th^ faith 
and worthy of the confidence which the American people 
have so richly bestowed upon them. 

NicHOM.s Murray Butler 

Columbia University 



VIII 

DISCUSSION 

SHALL THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH BE COM- 

MERCIALIZED 

A REPLY 

The first book in commercial English to become a stand- 
ardized text was published, I believe, in 1900. It was issued 
at that time as the result of a demand, not for the purpose 
of creating a demand. Since then, increased demand has 
justified the publication of many other books on the same 
subject. 

When, therefore, one of your contributors says, in criti- 
cism of my syllabus in commercial English, Educational 
Review for June, 1919, '*Now even the English courses are 
being adapted to commercial ends," that contributor con- 
fesses to not keeping abreast with the educational times. 
Now? No indeed, — almost twenty years ago! But this 
is as nothing compared to the misquotation and misinter- 
pretation indulged by the contributor for the all too obvious 
purpose of creating grounds for fallacious and damaging con- 
clusions. The entire article evinces such an abysmal mis- 
understanding of the spirit and intent of the syllabus, that 
I am astonished to find myself bothering to reply. I do so, 
let me hasten to explain, only at the urgency of business 
and educational friends who are as sincerely interested in 
commercial education as I am myself. 

I. Contributor says, ''Inducting children into the sub- 
tleties of salesmanship and advertising is the deliberate 
aim." 

The Syllabus says, "The commercial high school must 
not aim to turn out full-fledged journalists and advertisers 
and salesmen." 

This opening point is tjrpical of the fairness and discern- 
ment of the whole criticism(?). 

161 
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2. Contributor refers to directing a child's dialectic and 
apperceptions tradeward as "a none too lovely business." 

There are many of us who hold that it is a distinctly 
lovely business to turn a child's dialectic and apperceptions 
in any helpful direction. We believe the study of trade 
to be ennobling, — quite as ennobUng as much literature, 
which in the majority of cases goes to trade for its subject- 
matter, and more ennobling than literature as "she is 
taught" in many places. 

3. Contributor asserts, *'If education is preparation for 
Uving, this dreary plan for maJdng children more efficient 
tools of trade by teaching them various kinds of shop 
talk and specialized vocabularies of trade, has nothing to 
recommend it." 

This engaging bit of claptrap has no justification what- 
ever in any phrase, word, or syllable in the docimient un- 
der discussion. But the thing we are doing has much to 
recommend it. It has the approval of hundreds of pupils 
themselves. It has the approval of hundreds of employers 
in whose offices graduates of the course are now rendering 
signal service. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
We have an abundance of evidence in hand to show that 
our pupils are prepared not only for living, but for life. 

4. Contributor continues, ''The high school period is 
all too short to give those students who do not attend col- 
lege a sense of values for well-rounded living." 

This makes the false implication that the Syllabus does 
not offer such values. Well, it offers a four-year graded 
coiu^e in business letter writing; a four-year graded course 
in word study; a four-year graded cotu^e in composition 
based upon subjects from industry, business, economics, 
community civics, domestic and foreign trade, and the 
like. In addition one period a week is devoted to a study 
of literary classics and more than one period a week to con- 
temporary Uteratiu-e. Does the contributor know that an 
automobile house organ for the current month contains 
one of Barrie's best short stories, that a Standard Oil 
house organ contains poems by Amy Lowell and Alfred 
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NoyeSy that a tke house organ contains a story by Arnold 
Bennett? Are these 'Values that make for well-rounded 
living?" Does contributor have a complete set of differ- 
ent ones to impose? Does contributor know what modem 
business is doing by way of presenting values to employees? 
Has contributor really read the Syllabus? * * * 
I submit, Mr. Editor, that point 4 is nothing more or less 
than opinionated comment. 

5. Contributor says (condescendingly, I blush to say): 
"The commercial school must inevitably have something 
of the spirit of the market-place, but English courses should 
not be sacrificed to industrial efficiency." 

English courses have been known to be sacrificed on the 
altar of analytical intellectualism : Should teachers of 
EngUsh be aloof from the spirit of the market-place? Not 
those of us who interpret life by living it. We perfer to 
follow Emerson's advice: *lf you would learn to write, 
it is in the street you must learn it. Both for the vehicle 
and for the aims of fine arts, you must frequent the public 
square. The people, and not the college, is the writer's 
home." We of the Syllabus know that it is impossible 
to separate Uterature from life, no matter how hard some 
of our teachers and professors try. 

6. Contributor says, ''The English instructor who hopes 
to teach her charges the elements of grammar and composi- 
tion, to awaken in them appreciation of Uterature and the 
desire for personal expression, will probably not be success- 
ful in coaching along the lines of advertising and jom"- 
nalese." 

The word probably implies that contributor has not taken 
the trouble to discover whether teachers are doing these 
things successfully. There are, however, many of them 
right in . New York City who are teaching grammar, com- 
position, appreciation of literature, and desire for self ex- 
pression successfully in connection with the commercial 
subjects mentioned. I shall be glad to furnish names and 
addresses. 

7. Contributor adds, "The defender of commercial 
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English forgets that by the time children enter the business 
world their specialized vocabularies may be quite out of 
date." 

This can not be serious, unless it be "serious anticlimax:" 
It requires centuries almost, for a language to undergo the 
most trivial changes, and contributor knows it. And 
doesn't contributor also know that many commercial high 
school pupils leave at the end of the first year, that prac- 
tically all leave at the end of three years? Would contrib- 
utor try to deceive your readers into believing that lan- 
guage changes so radically every three years as to make 
1919 vocabularies out of date in 1922? Even our most 
ephemeral slang does not die so suddenly as this. But 
this can not be serious. Your proofreader must have al- 
lowed an exclamation point to get by! 

8. Contributor concludes (with some restraint methinks), 
"The English curriculum of a commercial high school 
might well err on the side of conservatism rather than re- 
enforce the emphasis upon money-getting." 

There is not one item in the Syllabus to justify this con- 
clusion. In fact, all reference to and emphasis upon money- 
getting has been consciously omitted thruout. Here is a 
quotation from one of oiu- English textbooks, which tjrpi- 
fies our attitude on this point: "The man who has never 
worked for the sheer joy of working has really never lived." 
In conclusion, Mr. Editor, we do not believe that there 
is any such thing as commercial English in the sense in 
which we are mistmderstood, any more than we beUeve 
that there is such a thing as mechanical or gardening or 
hardware English. We believe that language must be 
adapted to the work required of it. English for business 
has its vocabulary, just as any technical subject has. Its 
style is that of the spoken word. The better the spoken 
word, the better its written form is adapted for business 
building purposes. Business style is correct, crisp, specific, 
strong, and beautiful — beautiful with the glory of the 
athlete's body. In it there is no atom of waste, but in 
every fiber the d3aianiic force of attraction, interest, and 
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persuasion to action. Macaulay and Burke adapted Ian- 
gauge to meet their specific purposes. Lawyers and doc- 
tors and preachers and contributors adapt language to 
meet their respective purposes. Is there something igno- 
ble in the business man's doing the same thing? Is he not 
entitled to the privilege of marshaling the artillery of 
words to his ends, also? 

Those who shrug at commercial education have the 
feverish fear that literature is to be neglected, to be cheated 
out of its own, in commercial curriculums. Nothing of the 
kind: But some of us engaged in commercial work are 
disciples of Hiram Corson and Professor Copeland. I be- 
lieve in the inspirational reading of literature (have said so 
in the Syllabus). I have done much of it, and I have 
never failed to get reactions that are as thoroly satisfac- 
tory and enjoyable as the literature itself. I began years 
ago as a vivisector of literary masterpieces, but during 
that period of darkness I never had a single spontaneous 
reaction from the pupils with whom I worked. Not so 
very long ago I visited a college recitation in The Merchant 
of Venice. The "professor" opened with, "Well, what's 
on your minds?" He was a mad, mad wag! A young 
woman from the East, a future teacher, asked, "Why did 
Shylock want the pound of flesh?" This was meat for a 
twenty-minute general discussion! Then the "professor" 
interrupted with, "Anything else?" Another member of 
the class asked, "What is the real purpose of the casket 
plot?" Another twenty-minute general discussion! Then, 
another devilish "Anything else?" from the "professor." 
A third twenty-minute discussion, then the bell, and the 
professor's" announcement, "That's all. Next time, 
Macbeth." 

This is the sort of thing, I suppose, that contributor 
fancies provides the '^values for well-roimded living." This 
is the sort of random-roving "motivation" that has for 
so long made the product of our high schools the laughing 
stock of those men and women who Uve in, for, and with 
the world. I have seen and heard and, in the past, done so 
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much of ity that I could favor a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting it. I'd rather be accused of perpetrating a 
travesty on education than be caught doing this kind of 
thing in an English classroom. 

The Syllabus in Commercial English is an attempt — an 
honest attempt — ^to get away from formalism in the teach- 
ing of English to pupils who have not the opportunity 
of going to college, and to get right into the heart of life 
and the love of literature. It is not perfect. The author 
and his co-workers welcome constructive criticism. He 
and they alike are of course resentful of superficial and un- 
founded attack. John B. Opdyckb 

Nbw York City 



IX 
REVIEWS 

The work of the teacher — By Shbi.don Emmor Davis. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 191 8. 342 p. $1 .30. 

There has not been notable activity of late in the pro- 
duction of books of this character. There has been the 
greater inclination to the monograph on special subjects. 
In consequence this volume has a freer field for its message 
that it could have enjoyed some years ago when pedagogy 
was in the early stages of its development. It has certain 
marked characteristics that will commend it to the stu- 
dent of the science and art of teaching. 

It contains an unusual quantity of material. Indeed, 
it is encyclopedic in its sweep, and exhibits a degree of 
patient diligence in the gathering of fruitful topics of dis- 
cussion that is not surpast, if equaled, by any of the older 
bidders for public favor. There is no better way of indi- 
cating this characteristic quaUty than by presenting the 
headings of the twelve chapters. Ways of Regarding 
Education. The Pupil as an Object Study. The Teach- 
er's Relation to the Cmriculum. The Teacher in Rela- 
tion to External Elements. Governing and Maintaining 
Morale. Teaching: The Assignment; The Recitation; The 
Study Period. Measuring the Work of the School. At- 
tendance, Records, and Reports. The Teacher and Educa- 
! tional Statistics. The teacher. 

The book is cleverly constructed. Each chapter is 
followed by a set of exercises that suggest practical applica- 
tions of the text. If utilized as they shotdd be, they will 
constitute the larger part of the work of the student. What 
they call for is within the range of the people for whom the 
book is intended. They deal with matters of the most 
practical character and will prove to be eye-openers to 

many a teacher who would resent any insinuation that he 
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belongs to the apprentice class. The author is not above 
introducing a bit of humor here and there in order that he 
may give keener point to his suggestions. 

An excellent method of curing faults is by illustration 
of their uses. The book is very rich in citations of the 
numberless automatic reactions to which the teacher is 
especially liable and that tend to formalize his processes 
and suppress his naturalness and spontaneity. The teacher, 
above most of those who are engaged in other callings, 
needs a perpetual humanizing. The routine and associa- 
tions of the school are of such a character as to invite the 
dominance of mechanical habits. Dr. Davis administers 
a species of treatment that should be highly effective. 

As it is in the act of teaching that the highest degree of 
skill is possible and that the most intimate and stimula- 
ting relations may be established the treatment of the 
special topics that relate to this aspect of the teacher's 
work will afford the best measure of the writer's skill. The 
duties of teacher are multiform and there is no place 
for lack of skill but the ftmction from which he takes his 
name is the supreme office that he is to perform. As it is 
from the performance of his task that the pupil is to realize 
the end for which the school exists it is obvious that its 
assignment offers an opporttmity for the exercises of a 
high degree of skill. Moreover, it is here that the least 
skill is ordinarily manifested. Wise assignment implies a 
knowledge of the range of the pupil's working ideas, his 
ability to apply himself, his conscientiousness in the dis- 
charge of duty, the content of the lesson to be assigned, 
the relation of the ideas of the pupil to the ideas of the 
task — ^these elements at least must be kept in mind. In 
general, it may be said that the assignment should be of 
such a character as to enable the pupil to discover that his 
lesson bristles with points when he gives himself to its 
mastery. The author has not fallen short in his discussion 
of the technic of the assignment. It is possible that he 
might accentuate more vigorously with profit the principle 
of anticipation and the search for relations of dependence. 
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As would be expected, the chapter on The Recitation 
is the longest in the book. It is here that the pupil ex- 
hibits his reaction upon the task that has been set for his 
mastery. It is here that the most vital and significant 
relations are established and the highest degree of skill 
and of scientific procedure are to be manifested. If there 
is a science of education and a profession of teaching we 
should look for it here. The chapter discusses The Pur- 
pose of the Recitation, and its Essential Conditions. Many 
of the sub-topics will seem trite to the teacher of experience 
but it is to be remembered that the book was not written 
for him. The multiplication table is trite to the scholar 
but fresh and difficult for the beginner. Such sugges- 
tions as that "The teacher must kiiow the subjects to be 
taught/' "That he must know the pupils," "That he must 
not expect too much," must continue to be set as guides 
for the novice and any treatise for him must not omit 
them. The most important of these sub-topics are those 
that relate to the technique of the class room and the author 
has done a satisfactory piece of work in his discussions. 

It was the contention of Aristotle, the master of those who 
are disposed to think, that reality consists in the perform- 
ance of its highest function by any object. This is the real- 
ization of virtue in its completest form. The highest fimc- 
tion of man is the exercise of the reason, or, in our common 
phrase, thinking. To secure this end with our pupils is 
the constant exhortation of the thoughtful portion of the 
public to the schoolmaster. The technique thru which it 
is most successfully realized is covered by the process of 
the organization of the material of the curriculum tmder 
the category of logical dependence. Dr. Davis has empha- 
sized this phase of technic yet it will bear a much fuller 
treatment. It is worthy of free illustration by examples of 
sustained recitation upon topics that exhibit a succession 
of casually interlocked details. 

The author deems it worth while to call attention to the 
succession of "formal steps," famiUar to all students of 
Herbart. His statement that generalization, the fourth 
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step, **is the goal at which inductive development aims" 
has the support of general opinion, but the practical school- 
master can not fail to observe that generalizations are 
valuable to the degree in which they enable the student 
to identify and classify multitudinous individuals. The 
oft-quoted proposition that knowledge proceeds from the 
individual to the general is of httle value if the knowledge 
remains with the general. Will it not be more fruitful to 
teach that knowledge proceeds from the individual to the 
individual — ^from the isolated individual to the individual 
that reflects the universality of the class? If that proposi- 
tion be tenable is not the fifth step the goal at which the 
inductive development aims? Knowledge that lacks the 
concrete embodiment in an individual instance is left in 
the air in that abstractness that has rendered so much of 
the conclusions of philosophy infertile and barren. 

Who is going to reveal the single principle out of which 
intellectual education proceeds and thus furnish an organ- 
izing conception upon which a treatise of this character 
can center its discussions? Rosenkranz, with his doctrine 
of estrangement and its removal, made a notable contri- 
bution. Arnold Tompkins made his attractive books on 
that basis. Whatever may be said as to the adequacy of 
the idea its employment made him one of the educational 
inspirers of his generation. 

It would require several times the allotted space to pre- 
sent an adequate idea of this book. It is hoped that this 
brief examination will convince the teacher of pedagogy 
that here is one of the helps that merit his consideration. 
It can be made an exceedingly useful aid in working out 
a course in elementary pedagogy. John W. Cook 

Statb Normal School 

DbKalb, IU. 

The pronunciation of standard English in America — ^By Gborgb Philip 
Krapp. New York, 1919. Oxford University Press, p. xii + 235. 

The American language: A Preliminary inquiry into the development |of 
speech in the United States. By H. L. Mencken. New York, ^19 19. 
Knopf, p. viii -f 374. 

To the question of a correspondent regarding the pro- 
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nimdation of the word log, the incumbent of the Lexicog 
rapher's Chair in a magazine of wide circulation recently 
made the following reply: "The in log, dog, fog, was 
formerly pronouced os in or. This is now a dialectic 
or provincial pronunciation which in cultured circles has 
been replaced by the sound of t? in not.*' 

It is largely to protect the public against such provincial 
utterances as this — echoes of Dean Alford, the Verbalist, 
Don't, et id omne genus offendiculorum — ^that the two 
books tmder consideration have been written. However 
widely the authors may differ in scholarship or temper, 
they are at one in this, that they face quite frankly the 
actual conditions of American speech. They agree that 
the nation is in process of developing a language of its own. 
They agree further that this language must be suited to the 
country's special needs and likings. They recognize the 
fact that different prontmdations, equally good, are strug- 
gling with one another for the mastery, and admit that no 
one can foresee as yet which one will first extend its sphere 
of influence. Finally they share the view that to condemn 
as uncultured a mode of expression used seriously by a large 
proportion of our intelligent citizens, is idle, — if not impu- 
dent. 

This is heterodox enough, but the authors boldly take a 
further step : They hold that American speech is not Brit- 
ish speech. **The American will go to a bad place," says 
Kipling in his American Notes, * 'because he can not speak 
English and is proud of it." Well, these books carry us 
some distance in the direction of Mr. Kipling's Gehenna. 
Says Mr. Mencken, referring to British and American 
speech, ''Between the two lies an abyss separating two 
cultures, two habits of mind, two diverging tongues;" and 
he even goes so far in his revolt from what he aptly calls 
the "belated efflorescence of the colonial spirit," as to main- 
tain that American usage will determine the ultimate form 
of the language: "If the two dialects are not to drift apart 
entirely, English must follow in American's tracks." Pro- 
fessor Krapp also, tho on the whole fairly conservative, 
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yet esteems it "scarcely credible that one who knows the 
facts should think it possible to impose British standards 
upon American speech." 

Agreeing in these ftmdamentals, the two books present 
in other respects a violent contrast. Professor Krapp's 
small treatise is the work of a cautious, painstaking phoneti- 
cian, intent only on recording the pertinent facts. His 
method is direct and simple. First explaining the mechan- 
ism of speech in general, he then describes in detail and with 
admirable clearness the position of the vocal organs in 
each of the component sotmds of the vernacular. A third 
chapter presents these sotmds as they occur in representa- 
tive words, the author in each case giving his decision in 
the fewest possible terms. That not everyone will agree 
with him may be taken for granted. It is a region beset 
with perils, where even the trained specialist may now and 
then come to grief. Moreover, it is the region, par ex- 
cellence, of rooted prejudice. That the usual pronuncia- 
tion of newspaper is noosepaper: that ither and nither are 
conscious refined pronunciations popular nowhere in America; 
that breeches is a spelling-prommdation, the normal being 
britches; that hire is homonymous with higher; and flour 
with flower — such opinions as these will shock many good 
souls profoundly and make them feel that chaos is come 
again. But still ruder shocks are in reserve, for we learn 
further from Professor Krapp that o in oral, au in aural, and 
ou in four, are usually pronoimced exactly alike ;^ that for 
literature there are but two prommdations, literacher and 
literatyoor, the latter bdng the more careful and formal; 
and that of the three prommdations of v-a-s-e: vahze, voce 
and vaze (James Jeffy Roche, it will be remembered, recog- 
nized four), the third is much the most general. A final 
knockdown blow is administered in the dedsion that the 
so-called flat sound of a, provided that it is not drawled or 

* Not in my speech, however. If I say, "What did you make an 
engagement for four for?" the vowel-shift from aw to o and back again is 
unpleasantly noticeable. I suspect that further investigation will show that 
in the west, in monosyllables like four, store, more, etc., the so-called long o 
is dominant. 
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nasalized, is as good as any other, so that time spent in 
training pupils to say with astringent mouth something 
like pahst for past, is time wasted. These are things that 
rouse in many persons a rancor more corroding than the 
odium theologicum, and to such it probably will be said 
in vain — what is the truth — that Professor Krapp in fram- 
ing his decisions was setting down not what he wanted to 
hear but what was actually spoken. 

Turning from Professor Krapp's small book to Mr. 
Mencken's large one is like passing from the mosque to the 
bazaar. Where one author is cautious and almost crabbed, 
the other is audacious and prodigal. Mr. Mencken, it is 
apparent, has used the opporttmity of his years of maga- 
zine-editing to gather materials with a ravaging hand— ma- 
terials which he now pours out on the reader's devoted head 
like water from an tun. A cleverer book than this, or one 
more refreshing to the spirit, would be hard to find; merely 
as a thesaurus of American colloquialisms it is indispensa- 
ble; but it can not be taken seriously as an authority. 
The author's impulsive philology (which he himself de- 
cries), his defective knowledge of the work of other men in 
this and allied fields, and his uncritical attitude towards 
data drawn from a dozen different levels of authenticity, 
disqualify him for exact scholarship and put his work, even 
at its best, at a far remove from Professor Krapp's. Re- 
garding his book in the most friendly way, one can not but 
recall what Bentley said of Pope's translation of the Iliad: 
"A pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it Homer." 

Frbd Newton Scott 

University of Michigan 



! The Caxnegie foimdation for the adyancement of teaching. Pension for 

public school teachers. A report for the committee on salaries, pensions, 
and tenure, of the National Education Association — ^By Clyde Furst and 
I. L. Kandel. Bulletin number twelve. 

This latest Bulletin of the Carnegie Foundation, prepared 
primarily at the request of the "Committee on Salaries, 
Pensions, and Tenure," of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, describes the pension systems for teachers at present 
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in force in the United States, and gives the reasons for be- 
lieving that most of them are unjust, and what in effect is 
quite as bad, are financially unsotmd. It indicates, furthei, 
the causes of these conditions in a brief history of pension 
systems, and traces the recent development of sounder 
systems, which, it is maintained, show a more enlightened 
attitude toward the whole matter and the beginning of 
needed reforms. The report contains, finally, as a typical 
case that embodies the advantages and avoids the dangers 
elsewhere discust, a suggested system in detail of retiring 
allowances for teachers in the publ c schools of the State of 
Vermont based upon what is stated to be the most com- 
plete actuarial and financial data ever collected for such 
a ptnpose. A comprehensive tabular statement at the end 
gives the facts of teachers' pension systems in the various 
states' of the Union. The whole, both in interpretation 
and result, is one of the most valuable of the Bulletins of 
the Foundation. In completeness and clarity of statement 
it can not fail to have an effect for good upon all futiu-e ac- 
tion in the organization and administration of pensions for 
teachers thruout the nation — a movement that has at last 
been recognized as of crucial importance to the whole 
cause of national education. 

The preface to the Bulletin by President Swain of Swarth- 
more College, as Chairman of the Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association, reviews broadly the reasons 
for pensions to teachers, their effect upon the teaching 
profession, and their proper organization. Eight such 
systems, he points out, were founded before 1900, twenty- 
three in the next decade, and thirty-six since the beginning 
of 1 9 10. At the present time there are sixty-seven systems 
in thirty-four states. The greatest difficulty that has been 
encountered in the establishment of pension systems has 
been the provision of adequate funds. The costs, he con- 
cludes, should not be borne by the teacher alone, or by 
the pubic alone, but by the teacher and the public to- 
gether, which is the essential fact of the contributory pen- 
sion that is recognized by most of the systems now in force. 
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The expectation of paying pensions when they fall due from 
current school or other funds, without any assurance that 
these funds will be adequate, or from specis^l or general ap- 
propriations, without any certainty that such appropria- 
tions will be made by future and perhaps unsjonpathetic 
administrations, is in both instances unsatisfactory. The 
only way in which absolute security can be obtained, it is 
wisely decided, is for the contribution of the public as well 
as that of the teacher to be paid annually, credited to the 
individual teacher, and set aside to accumulate until the 
time of retirement. 

The suggested system for the State of Vermont definitely 
embodies these conditions. It provides for the retirement 
of teachers on the combined basis of age and service, the 
age of voltmtary retirement being placed for women at 60 
and for men at 65. The amount of retiring allowances 
for future teachers and teachers below the age of forty-five 
who are in service at the time of the introduction of the 
pension plan is to be detennmed by the amount contributed 
annually by each teacher and on his behalf by the state, and 
by the rates of mortaUty, i. e., the retiring aUowances wiU 
be the annual sum that can be ptu'chased by the accumula- 
tions standing to a teacher's credit at the time of retire- 
ment. The amount of the disability allowance is to be de- 
termined so far as possible on the same basis as the re- 
tiring allowance. The amotmt that teachers are expected 
to contribute annually in this particular instance, since 
salaries in Vermont are not large, is fixt at a minimum of 
$16, but under ordinary conditions 5 per cent of salaries 
would be adequate, the state's contributions to be Umited 
to a sum equal to 5 per cent of the teacher's salary. Teach- 
ers who have been in service for some years before the in- 
troduction of a pension plan, it is recommenced, should con- 
tribute annually the same percentage of their salaries as 
other teachers in service, but the state should pay 
annually, in addition to the ordinary duplication of the 
teachers contribution, such sum as with the other accumula- 
tions will provide an annuity equal to half of the average 
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annual salary of the retiring teacher thruout his period 
of service. The total amotint standing to the credit of a 
teacher who resigns, is dismist, or who dies before retire- 
ment, might be returned under the plan submitted with 
interest at 3^/2 per cent. In the case of a teacher who 
dies after retirement, and before the total fimd standing 
to his credit has become exhausted in the payment of his 
retiring allowance, the unexpended balance might be re- 
turned to his family with interest at 4 per cent. 

A pension system of this kind, as President Swain re- 
minds us, is just and fair to all concerned. It gives the 
teacher sure and adequate protection at a reasonable cost 
to himself and to the public, and the form of contribution 
establishes a contractual relation which provides definite 
returns in case of withdrawal or death. The presentation 
by the Carnegie Foundation of this concrete case is a real 
and valuable service, not only, as it is in the first instance, 
to the cause of sound pension systems in theUnited States, but 
ultimately, and in reality in the main, to the profession of 
teaching, in placing those who follow it with its relatively 
meager financial rewards upon a basis of reasonable and 
permanent security. Wm. H. Carpenter 

CoLXTMBiA University 



For lovers of Uterature and students of the great forces 
that have moved men, we are glad to commend the little 
book entitled Dante, by Henry D wight Sedgwick. It is 
truly, as it aims to be, an elementary book for those who 
seek in the great poet the teacher of spiritual Ufe. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1918. 188 p. $1.50.) 

A comjnonplace treatment of a great subject is offered 
by Professor William A. McKeever, of the University of 
Kansas, in his book entitled, Man and the new democracy. 
(New York: George H. Doran. 1919. 250 p. $1.35.) 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Government aid to The London Titnes reports that the Lords 
British imivenities Commissioners of his Majesty's Treasury in 
consultation with the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Secretary for Scotland, and the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, have appointed a Standing Committee with 
the following terms of reference: 

"To inquire into the financial needs of University educa- 
tion in the United Elingdom and to advise the Government 
as to the application of any grants that may be made by 
Parliament towards meeting them. 

The first members of the Committee, which will be known 
as the University Grants Committee, are as follows : 

Sir William M'Cormick, LL.D., Chairman. 

Professor William Bateson, F.R.S. 

Sir Dugald Clerk, K.B.E., F.R.S. 

Sir J. J. Dobbie, F.R.S. 

Miss S.M. Fry. 

Sir F. G. Kenyon, K.C.B., D.Litt. 

Sir Stanley Leathes, K.C.B. 

Sir William Osier, Bt., M.D., F.R.S. 

Sir J. J. Thomson, O M., F. R. S. 

The new Committee, which will advise the Government 
on the distribution of public money voted for university 
education in the United Kingdom is the outcome of con- 
sultations between the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
President of the Board of Education for England and Wales, 
the Secretary for Scotland, and the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, as to the best means for aiding the advancement 
of umversity education in this country in the Kght of past 
experience and futtu-e needs. While the war was still in 
progress the Government had come to the conclusion that 
the existing provision for aiding university education re- 
quired to be increased and consolidated, and this conclusion 
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was powerfully supported by a deputation representing all 
the universities of the United Kingdom, which was re- 
ceived in November last by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the President of the Board of Education. 

The appointment of the committee constitutes a nota- 
ble change in the method of allocating pubUc funds for uni- 
versity piuposes. A survey of the needs of the imiversi- 
ties showed that a considerable increase in the amount of 
state grants was a matter of jurgent importance, and that 
the most fruitful and economical expenditiu-e of them would 
best be secured if they were administered on the advice 
of a single body, which could consider together the needs 
of university education thruout the United Kingdom. In- 
creased grants, a single advisory body, and a method of 
distribution which would give the individuality of each in- 
stitution free play, and would safeguard the legitimate in- 
terests of university autonomy, are the main points which 
the Government has had in mind. 

Special £500,000 Grant 

The annual grant in aid of university education (exclu- 
sive of grants for agriculture and the training of teachers, 
which will for the present continue to be made by the Board 
of Agriculture and the Board of Education) has this year 
been raised to £1,000,000. A sum of £500,000 has also 
been provided as a special non-recurrent grant to aid tmi- 
versities in estabUshing their work after the war on a basis 
of unimpaired efficiency. The annual smn of £1,000,000 
includes the various separate grants hitherto made to the 
Enghsh tmiversity institutions by the Treasiuy and the 
Board of Education, and the Parliamentary grants now re- 
ceived by the universities in Scotland and Ireland. The 
Board of Education will cease to make grants under the 
provisions of the * 'Statement of grants available for te^llno- 
logical and professional work in universities," which will 
now be withdrawn. The annual sums allocated to ^fc(i& 
different institutions will take the form of inclusive block:^ 
grants to be expended at the discretion of the governing 
bodies, will remain fixt for a prescribed period of years, axid 
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will be regularly reviewed at the expiry of the prescribed 
periods. 

The new committee, tho it has been appointed in con- 
sultation with the President of the Board of Education, the 
Secretary for Scotland, and the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and will maintain in contact with the other Govern- 
ment Departments concerned, will be responsible to the 
Treasury as the authority with financial jurisdiction ex- 
tending over the whole United Kingdom, and the grants 
will be paid by the Treasury. 

On June 10 the Convocation of Oxford University re- 
solved, by 126 votes to 88, to authorize the Vice-Chancellor 
to apply for a Government grant or grants and to accept 
them on behalf of the university on the condition which 
had been laid down by the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion that the tmiversity should cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in an inquiry to be made into its whole resources, and 
the use which is being made of them. At Cambridge the 
desirability of similar action has recently been discust by 
the Council and the Senate." 

Of the members of this important Committee Sir William 
M'Cormick is a trained and experienced administrator, 
Professor Bateson a physiologist, Sir Dugald Clerk an engi- 
neer, and Sir. J. J. Dobbie a chemist. Scholarship is repre- 
sented by Sir F. G. Kenyon, history by Sir Stanley Leathes, 
medicine by Sir William Osier, and physics by Sir J. J. 
Thomson, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. Miss 
Fry is to look after the University interests of women. 

The great question at issue is how these universities can 
accept government aid without impairing or losing their 
independence. The answer is that they can not do so. 



A recent letter from Professor Frangois 
apprcciatio^^" ^ Picavet, secretary of the College of France, 

and one of the most eminent of living 
scholars in the field of medieval philosophy, contains the 
following inspiring message to his American colleagues: 
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'*0n the day of the signing of the treaty of peace at 
Versailles, and also of the signing of the treaty by which the 
United States engages to intervene in case we are again 
menaced, I beg you to express to our American friends our 
appreciation of the great help which they have given us. 
Thanks to them, it has been our privilege to assist in the 
triumph of justice and of right, and thus we are now able 
to look forward to a brigher era for humanity. In my own 
name and on behalf of my compatriots, in the name of 
those of my students who have rettuned from the war 
and of those who, by reason of age, were precluded from 
seeing active service, I send to our friends in the United 
States our most sincere thanks and our assurance of en- 
during affection/' 
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I 

REOPENING OF THE l^COLE NORMALE 

SUPI^RIEURE 

Attended not only by the highest educational authori- 
ties of Prance, having at their head the Minister of Public 
Instruction, M. La£Ferre, but also by the highest miUtary 
and civil dignitaries, General Berdoulat, MiUtary Governor 
of Paris, General JuUian, representing M. Clemenceau, 
Prime Minister and Minister of War, and last, but not least, 
by President Poincar^ himself, the reopening exercises of 
the £cole Normale Sup&ieure, on Simday, March 23, 
1919, were one of the most striking signs of the return of 
France to peace conditions. As long as the war lasted the 
School had had to remain closed, for the simple reason that 
all the young men who by their age would have been al- 
lowed to belong to it were also of miUtary age and were 
doing brilUant service in the armies of the RepubUc. There 
they acquitted themselves with such bravery that in the 
land of heroes that France has proved to be not a single ele- 
ment has paid to death such a high toll as the altunni and stu- 
dents of the celebrated School. Among these noble vic- 
tims of the terrible world tragedy let us recall here the names 
of two young men who had done distinguished educational 
service in our City of New York, Lieutenant Ducros, for 
two years Instructor in French in Hunter College, and Lieu- 
tenant Louis Bourquin, Lecturer in French Literature in 
Columbia University in the year just preceding the war, 
1913-1914. 

This magnificent war record of the School need stuprize 
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no one who is ever so slightly familiar with the intellectual 
life of the French nation. There the graduates of the 
£cole Nonnale appear conspicuously as leaders. And no 
wonder. They are selected thru the hardest competi- 
tive tests, about fifty every year, thirty in Letters, twenty in 
Science. '' Their graduation, as agrigis, is stiU more severely 
competitive than their admission as there they have to 
meet the rivalry of the students of all the universities of 
France. They become leaders in life because for years 
already they have striven for leadership in their respective 
generations. 

Like many great French institutions, the Rcole Nonnale 
owes its creation to the great reorganizing movement which 
immediately followed the most violent period of the French 
Revolution. The decree, however, which gave it its final 
form belongs to the Napoleonic period and is dated 1810. 
Ever since, save for a short eclipse under the reactionary 
government of the restored Bourbon dynasty, it has stood 
at the head of the intellectual movement of France. Legally 
its function is simply to prepare teachers for the Lycies, 
i. e.y for the secondary schools belonging to the French 
Government. But while a niunber of its altunni are satis- 
fied to follow the career mapped out for them by the official 
regulations of the School, the intense intellectual life, the 
mental stimulation under which they have spent the three 
most important years of their formative period, constitute 
a training which easily places them at the head of their 
generations in all the manifestations of intellectual ac- 
tivity. Of course they are found in large numbers in the 
tmiversity professorships. Professors Lanson, Croiset, 
Langevin, Bergson, Brunot, the new Dean of the Paris 
Faculty of Letters, all hail from the Ecole Norntale, Victor 
Cousin was for years its Director, and its present 
head, Professor Lavisse, of the Academic Frangaise, is 
universally acknowledged the leading French historian of 
the present day. Pasteur was for years at the head of its 
purely scientific department and it is from its laboratories 
that came most of the discoveries that have made him 
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one of the leading benefactors of mankind. It prepared, 
tho not officially, for letters for journalism, for historical 
investigations, for philosophy such men as Edmond About, 
Francisque Sarcey, Fustel de Coulanges, Hippolyte Taine. 
It numbered among its teachers Sainte-Beuve, and more 
recently Ferdinand Bruneti&'e. It gave to France the 
first great victim of the Great War, the most eloquent 
French political orator of the last decades, Jean Jaurte. 

We hardly need allude to the high quality of the teach- 
ing dispensed to the Normaliens. This is a matter of 
course. Moreover, it is in large part open to other students 
also, as most of the courses now attended by them are 
simply the courses of instruction of the University of 
Paris. But what is strictly theirs, what makes the Rcole 
Normale Sup6rieure an institution absolutely of its own 
kind is the atmosphere of absolutely free mutual criticism 
in which its students live during their stay of three years 
in the School. They learn from their classmates at least 
as much as from their teachers. They think, they speak 
out their thoughts, they have to defend them, as every 
weak point is at once seized by some quick-witted rival. 
Recitation rooms are found in every educational institu- 
tion, but the assembly rooms where students congregate 
for informal intellectual contact between recitation hotu^ 
have perhaps no counterpart anjrwhere else in the world. 
For let it be remembered that the £,cole Normale does not 
belong to any party, pohtical, religious or philosophical. 
It nursed Bishop Perraud and Monseigneur Baudrillard as 
well as some of the most radical French thinkers of the 
present day. It represents, nay, it leads France in all her 
intellectual moods and varieties. 

Its reopening was therefore an event of National im- 
portance, and of National importance also were the speeches 
delivered on the occasion by Director Lavisse and Presi- 
dent Poincar^ which are here reproduced. 

Adolphe Cohn 

Columbia University 
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SPEECH OF MONSIEUR ERNEST I.AVISSE, OF THE ACAD^MIE 
FRANQAISE DIRECTEUR DE L'^COI^E NORMAI.E 

SUPI^RIEURE 

Mr, President, Mr. Minister, Gentlemen, My Young Comrades: 

The £cole Normale, gathered here agam, after being 
scattered here and there for five long years, piously sends 
her first thought to those of her pupils and alumni who 
died for the country. We promise to them to keep and to 
perpetuate their memory. It will not be sufiident for us 
to engrave on marble the list, so long, alas! of their names. 
We will undertake to write a history of the School during 
the war; the documents thereof will be the hundreds of 
letters written to our Schoolmate and Secretary, Paul 
Dupuy; in these letters otu- combatants relate their daily 
life with complete frankness and confidence, and communi- 
cate to us their ideas and sentiments. This history will 
be glorious for the School; I make bold to say that it will 
reflect honor upon France. 

Let our hearts unite also in expressing our deep and sor- 
rowful sympathy to the families of our dead. We of the 
&cole Normale come from very modest families; it was 
our parents' desire to raise us to a condition higher than 
their own. To succeed therein they spared neither toil 
nor sacrifices; accepting a double load of efforts and priva- 
tions, they not only earned their own living, they earned 
ours too in advance. We have been witnesses to their 
joy after the son's success, to their pride in him and their 
hopes; therefore do we reaUze, and share in, their uncon- 
solable grief. To the honor of these sufferers I must say, 
and I hold the proof thereof in admirable letters, that this 
sacrifice to our Fatherland was accepted by them stoically. 

Now, my friends, survivors of the Great War, turn your 
eyes towards the future. 

You have just been witnesses of and actors in an unparal- 
lelied tragedy, the stage of which included the whole globe. 
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Day and night you have toiled and endured unimaginable 
hardships; you have lived in continuous contact with death, 
hourly expected and in horrible forms! You knew what 
the object of the contest was, and you were aware of the 
greatness of the stake, which was the safety of Country, 
Right and Justice. 

After the victory you saw empires crumble down; you 
have seen a flock of dynasties fly away like so many fright- 
ened birds, and at the same time you beheld the reappear- 
ance in Europe and in venerable Asia of ghosts that had 
sprung from tombs thought to have been closed for eternity. 
Today you are following the deliberations of a World Confer- 
ence. There most diverse voices are heard; century old 
quarrels are revived; ambitions, selfish views, hatreds, all 
of them bequests of the past, are obstructing the path of 
the future. But we may be permitted to hope that the 
Ecumenical Council of Governments which is sitting in 
Paris will, in spite of so many obstacles, succeed in drafting 
a few articles of a creed intended for a humanity undoubtedly 
still far distant. 

All these great things have been seen by you; to a cer- 
tain extent they have been done by you. What a task for 
your young years ! Never, since history began, has a genera- 
tion received such a schooling as yours. Humanity, not 
in abstract, but in flesh and bones, has revealed to you both 
its noblest and its worst instincts. You are at one of these 
turning points in history when in fiercely blowing gales 
men and things are whirled about like dead leaves, who 
and which considered themselves asstu-ed of enduring for- 
ever. The ruin of the past opens up to you broad and 
new vistas of the future. Finally, each one of you has come 
to know himself, has judged himself, has judged his own 
life, and, better still, has judged life itself in his hours of 
meditation under the searching glance of death. You 
are ready now for the performance of the duties which are 
awaiting you. 

Yes, which are awaiting you; for the generation of the 
soldiers of the Great War has a mission to fulfil. We 
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need this generation to bring to our imperfect political 
regime, to our still more imperfect social system, activi- 
ties that are still entirely fresh. Let this generation come 
to a full consciousness of its collective dignity; especially 
do not allow it to scatter, one by one, in the old lines, lest 
it should come to stick fast in the old ruts; let it remain 
united, marking out and retaining its distinct place. It 
does seem, moreover, resolved to do so. Groupings are in 
formation, more or less, everywhere; mention has been 
made, and in this very place, I know it, of the formatioa 
of a National Association of Veterans. The undertaking 
is vast and difficult. May it succeed! If this League is 
organized in regional circles, if it manifests its unity in 
regular' conventions, if it makes its voice heard in critical 
moments which it is impossible not to expect, if when 
brought face to face with dissensions, and in order to cover 
them with shame, it should raise up again the memory 
of the great days of the Sacred Union, its voice is sure to be 
listened to by France. Our country knows to whom it is 
indebted for its salvation and its glory. 

Provided, of cotu'se, each one of you, in whichever con- 
dition placed, shall attend to the duties of his profession. 
Your own duty, my friends, is to give to your country the 
kind of educators which is now needed. For education, 
tho resting upon eternal and immutable principles, is in- 
fluenced by the changing circumstances of successive 
moments. For instance, we were never so much as now in 
need of intellects trained for individual judgment, capable 
of reaching decisions for reasons of their own, autonomous 
and apt to take initiatives ; we must have, and in large num- 
bers, strong individuals. You will meet, therefore, in- 
trenched behind time-worn customs and practises, this old 
enemy, educational passivity. 

Again, as another instance, never was the acceptance by 
individuals of a common discipline so necessary as today. 
Your pupils will learn from you that the time of "every 
man for himself" is gone forever. In a time like ours 
"himself" means so little! You will forewarn them against 
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selfish indifference, against the too frequently encountered 
distaste of all personal effort, against this sneering criti- 
cism which demolishes everything and never rebuilds any- 
thing. Now every one must labor and serve the community 
according to his means. You who have watched the man 
of France in action, who have seen him live and die, you 
know the real worth of the French Community; you know 
that it is worthy of admiration, of respect, that it deserves 
boundless devotion. 

And, again, another example, it is fit that the curiosity 
of the Frenchman of tomorrow should transcend limited 
horizons and embrace the whole of the earth. The various 
parts of the globe have moved strikingly nearer to each 
other. You have seen, gathered in the gigantic battle, all 
the hues and tints of the human skin. It is imperative 
that we should know the division of htunanity into nations, 
the character of each of these nations, its customs, its in- 
terests, its passions, and then the interplay of international 
intercourse, what hopes, what fears it justifies, both for 
mankind and for France; for France will remain the chief 
subject of study, and we shall know her better, and shall 
feel in our blood all the reasons of loving her after we have 
located her in the whole of htunanity and after we have 
realized her separate function, manifestly so high. 

Upon such examples, selected from many more, I might 
speak a very long time; but we are destined to see each 
other again. All I intend to say today is, that whether 
your specialty be literary or scientific work, you have no 
right to shut yourselves therein. The tragic years have 
not given you any special education, is this not true? What? 
You would be simply teachers of philosophy, or mathematics, 
or letters, or history ! You have no right to do that. You 
are something more that mere philosophers, or mathema- 
ticians or anything of the sort. In you the preeminent 
character is not that you have qualified for this or that 
specialty, but that you are the veterans of the Great War, 
the men who in Flanders, in Picardy, in Lorraine, in 
Champagne, in the Balkans, in Asia have experienced the 
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deepest emotions, have thought over the greatest duties. 
Please meditate this saying of Michelet's: "Teaching con- 
sists in communicating the intimate part of man." Your 
intimate part is very rich, my friends ; you will Scatter it 
lavishly all around yourselves. 

This will be a novel professional duty, different from 
participation in the scientific activity of your country. A 
goodly number of you, I hope, intend to teach in the uni- 
versities where they will select their separate fields from the 
immense domains of physical and moral sciences. At the 
present moment the future of these universities looms up 
superbly. Do you know that side by side with the students 
who have come back from our armies, 2500 students sent 
by the American Army are seated in our university halls? 
Do you know that from allied or friendly countries full 
colonies of students are announced? And these same 
countries are applying to us for teachers in their own col- 
leges and universities. What a homage paid to the genius 
of France! But are we in a condition to entertain these 
applications and to receive newcomers among us? Our 
own good will, the good will of our university men is not 
equal to the task. We must receive assistance from the 
State. The first condition is that our profession should 
enable the teacher to live, otherwise it will be deserted. 
Then we must be abundantly provided with the instru- 
ments of our labor. All this can be given to us by the State 
and by the State alone. Now this assistance is very slow 
coming. Everybody will understand that the question is, 
whether or not the moral and intellectual influence of 
France in the world will be provided for. 

For we may expect an energetic resumption of this in- 
tellectual life, so sadly weakened and interfered with by the 
war. The terrible nightmare will vanish. Our labora- 
tories will no longer be absorbed in devising new instru- 
ments of death and destruction, nor philosophy, history 
and philology in searching for arguments of discord and 
hatred. Among the scientists some will go on with the in- 
exhaustible study of nature and ptu^ue the effort directed 
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towards placing more and more the physical forces in the 
service of man. The others will devote themselves to the 
inexhaustible study of mankind as well as to the efforts of 
raising man to a constantly loftier conception of life. And 
between the free and thinking nations there will be rivalry 
owing to the ambition in each of them of doing good, of 
doing better, so as to deserve preeminently the respect 
of the human community. Each nation wiU devote to 
the task the qualities of its special genius. We may ex- 
pect everything from the genius of France, because it is 
generous, because it is clear and clarifying. This genius, 
my young colleagues, will hearten you in the coming con- 
test. You will be on the firing line again and will serve 
with honor in the- French Intellectual Army, the center 
of whidi is in Paris and the vanguard in Strasbourg ! 



II 

SPEECH OF MONSIEUR RAYMOND POINCAR^ OF THE 
ACAD^MIE FRANQAISE, PRESIDENT OF THE 

FRENCH REPUBLIC 

Gentlemen: 

The time has come for this old mansion which for so 
many months has been the abode of charity and self- 
sacrifice to be restored to science and to resume its familiar 
aspect. In the course of a glorious and eventful history 
the £cole Normale has never been more cruelly tried nor 
has it been surrounded with greater splendor than during 
the four years which have just torn from it its students in 
order to scatter them in the armies of France. All of 
them, its graduates and its newly admitted students, pro- 
fessors already in the possession of fame or young occupants 
of the rue d*Ulm building, left for the war with the same 
flame burning in their hearts; all of them fought with the 
same bravery ; but when measuring the gaps which death has 
opened in their ranks how can we escape a sensation of un- 
controllable sadness? One day, while the war was still 
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raging, your illustrious Director, the master of all of us, 
Monsieur Ernest Lavisse, was by anticipation picturing to 
himself our victorious Prance, and thinking of those who 
would be there no longer he added that in the joy of our 
triumph their absence would be doubly felt. How true 
were his words ! Yes, today we would love to see Victory 
endowed with the privilege of calling back to life those who 
fell on the battlefield; we are almost surprized that this 
miracle can not be accompUshed; we are saddened by the 
thought that they have not seen their hopes realized and 
that we are celebrating without them the constmimation 
due to the sacrifice of their Uves. 

If anything, however, can console us for their departure, 
it is the certain knowledge that altho fallen while in com- 
plete enjojrment of youth, they have fully discharged their 
appointed task. Into a short ^md sublime life they have 
poured as much strength as might have been spent in a 
long and strenuous existence; in a rapid series of fruitful 
deeds they condensed the very essence of their souls; on 
the battlefields, on the fire line they have been all that, had 
they Uved longer, they could have been in the noble career 
of their choice, m., educators, torchlight bearers, examples 
for future generations; and they have not wholly disap- 
peared, since behind them they have left the best that was 
in them in magnificent examples and immortal teachmgs. 

How could their memory ever perish? It will be faith- 
fully preserved by the relatives and friends who siurvive 
them; it will be honored by the whole of France; it will be 
worshipt especially in this Normalien family which always 
so piously preserves the memory of its dead and which, 
larger than the natural, tho more restricted than the na- 
tional family, shares, however, in the nature of both and 
offers, as it were, to those who constitute it an additional 
home made up of affection and intimacy. 

The School will remain proud of those it has lost; it will 
remain proud of those who come back to it. Once more, in 
these tragic hours, it showed itself worthy alike of its past 
and of its destiny. For nearly a century and a quarter 
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it has been mixt with all the great events of our history. 
Thru all our revolutions it has maintained the essential 
traditions of French culture. It has suffered when liberty 
suffered; it prospered when liberty flourished. Could it 
remain indifferent in a war which threatened to destroy 
together with liberty all that is represented in letters, science 
and art by the long and continuous effort of our country? 

Already during the Annie Terrible, the Normaliens, altho 
free by law at that time of any military obUgation, had of 
their own free will offered themselves for the defense of 
the flag, and the four classes of 1867, 1868, 1869 and 1870 
had provided the army with a number of valiant recruits. 
During the siege of Paris the rue d'Ulm building had been, 
as it was until yesterday, occupied by a military hospital 
and had been chosen as a target by the artillery of the enemy. 
Studies had been interrupted for a period of fifteen or six- 
teen months and not until December 27, 1871, was Mr. 
Lafferre's predecessor, Jules Simon, able to attend the re- 
opening exercises and to pay the Normaliens who had en- 
Hsted as volunteers the honor of reviewing them. 

Fustel de Coulanges, who had founded in the University 
of Strasbourg the Historical Laboratory of the Faculty of 
Letters and who had since then become a Maiitre de Con- 
ferences in the School, had just pubUshed his famous letters 
to Mommsen, had luminously demonstrated the emptiness 
of the German claim upon Alsace-Lorraine, had in a strik- 
ing parallel set off against each other French and German 
methods, had proclaimed that the old poUcy of invasion 
had been reintroduced into the world by Prussia, that the 
ideas of war and conquest had been for a ntunber of years 
enthroned in the chairs of German universities, that to 
the old loyal and chivalrous methods of warfare the House 
of HohenzoUem had substituted a new system, made up 
of hatred and barbarousness. Vigorous presentation in 
which Fustel had depicted in unalterable colors the hor- 
ror of the crime committed by the enemy and exprest in 
soul stirring accents the humiliation imposed upon the 
patriotism of your elders! Those among them who had 
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survived the defeat and who have not witnessed the vic- 
tory have never been able completely to shake ofif the 
weight which had been laid upon their souls. Thru their 
whole lives they moiutied the sad death of their hopes. 
Your fate, gentlemen, is more enviable than theirs. The 
School of 1 914 has avenged the School of 1870. 

Better still, perhaps, than all other Frenchmen,' you did 
understand the meaning and decisive importance of the 
new war loosened upon the world by the Central Empires. 

Accustomed by your thinking to live with all that makes 
the greatness of the country, familiarized with its past, 
well informed as to its literature, you easily discerned the 
immediate as well as the distant causes of the conflict as 
well as what was at stake therein. 

And therefore nowhere did the appeal to Sacred Union 
find a readier echo than among you. In your philosophic, 
reUgious, poUtical and social opinions you greatly differed 
from each other. In the universities, in the Lyases, in 
this very School you were deeply attached to intellectual 
freedom and your opposing convictions clashed at times with 
ardent and impetuous outspokenness. But these happy 
mental varieties did not impair the deep similarities which 
brought you all together in the French brotherhood and 
instantly the many colors melted into each other, the shades 
of opinions vanished and unity took the place of diver- 
sity. 

Whence did this unanimous agreement spring so quickly ? 
First of all, thanks to the illuminating power of history 
and science, you at once apportioned the responsibilities 
of the war. For you this was not enough ; you determined 
to set them in full Ught. Is it not to Mr. Lavisse himself 
that was due the inspiration of the committee which was 
immediately formed with the piupose of setting them forth 
and which brought together under your Director's chair- 
manship so many eminent masters, most of them former 
students of your School, Charles Andler, Joseph BMier, 
Bergson, Boutroux, Denis, Durckheim, Hadamard, Lanson, 
Seignobos, Andrfe Weiss? Ah! my friends, these men did 
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not, like the 93 signatories of the German manifesto, group 
themselves together in order solemnly to challenge both 
justice and good sense in an impudent radiotelegram. 
They had no thought in their minds but of justice and 
truth. By a plain narrative of facts, by an impartial 
analysis of documents they shattered forever the struc- 
ture of Germanic Ues. 

Day by day, hour after hour, they followed the events 
of the tragic summer of 191 4 and they showed how Austria 
and Germany, ^ven before declaring war upon Russia and 
France, had deUberately made things irreparable thru the 
tdtimatum to Serbia and by their systematic rejection of 
any friendly intervention or condUation. As recently 
as yesterday, gentlemen, new discoveries brought 
to us a superfluous addition to this demonstration. Tele- 
grams dated July 25 and 26, 1914, showed that Berlin had 
tuged Austria to place Europe before an accomplished 
fact. Today again a new proof falls in the hands of the 
government of the Republic. As early as July 11, 19 14, 
the Austrian Ambassador in Paris was informed by Ball- 
platz that the two Central Empires had come to a full 
agreement ''upon the political situation brought about by 
the crime of Serajevo and upon all its possible consequences. ' ' 
Full agreement upon all consequences, you understand! 
They not only declared war, but they wanted war, they de- 
termined upon it, they made it unavoidable. 

Upon the remote as well as upon the immediate causes 
admirable pages have been published by a number of edu- 
cational masters. What a contrast, indeed, since 1870, be- 
tween repubUcan France and imperial Germany! And 
what themes for the meditations of the philosopher and the 
appreciations of the historian ! 

On one side defeated France emerges Uttle by little from 
her prostrate condition ; she recreates her army, reorganizes 
her finances, devotes her reviving activity to the coloniza- 
tion of Asiatic and African territories, gives herself up 
with her whole soul to the study of the great political or 
social problems, and in spite of her bleeding wound, in 
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spite of all provocations and attempts at intimidation 
preserves a strictly defensive attitude, made up of calmness, 
wisdom and dignity. When she comes out of the fatal 
isolation to which she had been consigned at first by her 
defeat, she seeks in her alliance with Russia, and later in 
British friendship, nothing except guarantees against the 
aggressions which she feels constantly threatening her, and 
in order not to disttu"b the peace of the world, during forty- 
four years, she keeps imder control her utterances, her ges- 
tures, nay her breathing itself, even her .most intimate 
thoughts and the very beating pf her heart ! 

On the other side Germany, victorious but not satiated, 
intoxicated with her strength and wealth, fashioned upon 
the model of that Prussia of the internal mechanism of which 
Mr. Lavisse has given us such a masterly analysis, urged 
by an increasing need of expansion and conquest, con- 
sidering herself called, both by divine election and racial pre- 
destination not only to intellectual preponderance, but to 
political dominion, Germany whidi just before despatching 
the Panther to Agadir celebrated as the origin of her supreme 
unity the slaughter of the legions of Varus, treacherously 
surprized by Hermann in the forest of Teutoburg, and which 
today, after a lapse of nineteen hundred years, still keeps 
up the fight of Germania against Roman civilization, Ger- 
many which cjmically expresses in a national song her pre- 
tention to place herself "above everything in the world;" 
which proclaims in the speeches of her Emperor that she is 
the salt of the earth and that, for her, humanity goes as 
far as the line of the Vosges and no further, which satis- 
fies her collective vanity in the erection of cyclopean con- 
structions and in coarse manife'^tations of material power, 
Germany in which the universities, turned into hotbeds of 
imperialism, go on feeding with lies and stuffing with 
national self-complacency young men naturally docile and 
militarily organized, in which the latest historians, driving to 
their extreme consequences the theories of Niebuhr, Ranke, 
Mommsen, Sybel, Waitz, Droysen, Giesebredi revelled in 
representing their country as the necessary guide of the 
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human race, the master thought of which, openly exprest 
by Treitschke, Lamprecht, Schiemann and so many others, 
is that the Germanic state is a tentacular being, bom for 
an indefinite development; that the germanization of the 
soil is bound to spread upon the world blessings without 
limits, and that in order to force upon rebellious nations 
this paradise of felicity is is the right, may, the duty, of 
the God-chosen people to deify might, to make war a national 
industry, to annihilate the small states and to enslave the 
larger ones, to hate all except itself and to destroy all the 
objects of its hatred. Germany, in which military writers, 
such as Clausewitz and Bernhardi, made a doctrine of the 
practise of violence, gave to barbarousness the appearance 
of science, heaped sophism upon sophism in order to justify 
the contemptuous treatment of international agreements 
and the torttiring of civilian populations, in whidi the mas- 
ters of erudition, the archaeologists, the palaeographist 
made themselves participants in the general intoxication, 
delved into the darkness of past ages therefrom to draw 
stimulants for present-day covetousness and made the 
texts subservient to the interests and fanciful vagaries of 
bellicose imperialism, in which editors falsified Caesar's 
writings in order to present Gaul as limited by the Vosges 
and seriously classed Ausonius among German poets because, 
while bom upon the banks of the Gironde, he had sung of 
the charm of the Moselle valley, in which the chemists, 
physicists and engineers cooperated in making of the whole 
country a huge war machine continuously under steam, 
always ready to crush and have shared in the national 
fanaticism to such an extent that on the eve of the war 
an octogenerian, Haeckel, made his hopes and wishes con- 
form to those of the military mob, and an Ostwald deemed 
himself generous in proposing to Prance that she might 
live peaceful under the protecting shade of German power 
as done by the moss at the foot of the oak. The Germany, 
finally, of the powder kept dry, the Germany of bUnd- 
foldedness and delirium ; this Germany which after recently 
urging Austria to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina, threw 
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her upon Servia while throwmg herself upon Belgium, hop- 
ing to pick up from the ruins caused by the world-wide 
conflagration the crown of a world-wide Empire ! 

It took you but a moment, gentlemen, to realize that a 
war brought about by such an unhinging and such a per- 
version of national consciousness was going to set up against 
each other two conceptions of hfe, two doctrines, two 
dvihzations, two worlds and thereby to decide the fate 
of humanity. 

Will you allow me to say that this vision of the futtu"e has 
not been yotu" own vision only, the vision of the teachers in 
our universities and otu" Lycies, the vision of the students 
of this great School'; that it has not been simply the vision 
of all those schoolmasters of our primary educational sys-, 
tem who, like you, gave to our armies so many heroic 
soldiers, since it has been, and that from the very start, the 
vision of all the people of Prance, and has later become the 
vision of every free nation? "The frontier of Prance," 
President Wilson has said, "is the frontier of Kberty itself." 

This explains why this war has had no precedent and why 
it marks a new epoch in the history of the world. It is 
differentiated from all former wars by the number of belliger- 
ent nations, by the importance of the effectives engaged in 
battle, by the hugeness of the means employed, by the long 
duration of the battles, by the frightful figures of human 
losses, by the extent of devastations and the immensity 
of accumtdated ruins. But more than all it owes its ex- 
ceptional and totally unprecedented character to this re- 
markable fact that it has truly opposed, in a gigantic 
struggle, moral to mechanical forces, justice to arbitrary rule, 
liberty to tyranny, respect for the right to idolatrous worship 
of success. 

In order fully to realize the antithesis represented by the 
two spirits which battled for the possession of the heart 
of man and the control of the world's future, we need only 
recall the most significant utterances of the German 
professors and to place them side by side with what some 
of the French Normaliens were enabled to say dtuing the 
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conflict: "Might is superior to Right!'' so writes Haeckelin 
his Anthropogenic, ''Between the states war only can 
rule," so does Lasson teach; ''conflict is the very essence and 
the norm of relations between states/' "The system of 
ethics which prescribes the love of one's neighbor and which 
may be admitted between individuals," so does Doctor 
Hasse, Professor in Leipzig proclaim, "must not be tolerated 
between nations." "It is not true that we criminally 
violated Belgium's neutrality," exclaim the 93 in a chorus, 
"it is not true that our soldiers assailed the life or the property 
of a single Belgian citizen without being driven thereto by 
the stem necessity of self-defense; it is not true that our 
troops brutally destroyed Louvain; it is not true that we 
are waging war in utter contempt of International Law." 

Side by side with these impudent theories and these 
brazen-faced denials, let us place any one of the pamphlets 
that have come during the war out of the French universi- 
ties or even the private letters written in the trenches 
amid bursting shells and hand grenades by militarized pro- 
fessors or Norntaliens and among a thousand other exam- 
ples these short notes which Mr. Paul Dupuy, the secre- 
tary of your School, used to receive from you, or again this 
famiUar correspondence of one of your seniors, who never 
came back, of a child of Metz who never knew the joy of 
seeing Metz hberated, of a yoimg master who was made a 
Doctor by the Faculty of Letters after his death; "We must 
keep in thought the necessary victory," so repeats Pierre 
Maurice Masson, "we must keep in thought the vindica- 
tion of justice." And seeing himself surrounded by streams 
of blood, he resumes: "We must fasten oiu" thoughts 
strongly upon the vindication of justice in order to avoid being 
demoralized by this spectacle of desolation." Addressing 
Professor Gustave Lanson, in order to express to him his 
respectful sympathy after a most cruel loss, he asks himself 
with anxiety for a moment whether victorious France will 
be beautiful enough in her regeneration to justify such pain- 
ful sacrifices. Here is a man who feels, who suffers, who be- 
wails the sufferings of his fellow man, who smiles at the 
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brightness of the sky, who enjoys the beauty of landscapes, 
who has his hours of compassion, of melancholia, maybe of 
uneasiness and doubt. But suddenly he is himself again, 
he straightens up, he stiffens up because conscious of his duty, 
because he is courageous, because he loves Prance and 
knows her perilous situation, and he offers himself to 
death with serenity. And of such men, gentlemen, we have 
had hundreds of thousands. 

And now, when the enemy has been overcome and peace 
is getting near, let us congratidate ourselves on having at 
least, at the cost of so many sacrifices, preserved for pros- 
perity this heritage of intellectual grace and moral noble- 
ness which constitutes one of the principal riches of Prance 
and of which you are the officially appointed guardians. 

Tomorrow some of you will return to your teaching 
duties, others will resume their studies. What an increase 
of experience and authority will not have been given you 
by the stirring memories of this war in the present or future 
of your great duty as educators! Already filled by book 
learning, you have now been taught besides by the most 
cruel and the most glorious realities. The young genera- 
tion which it will be your task to educate will also have 
known the painftd effort of the struggle and the pride of 
victory. You will be with enlarged vision the guides of a 
new Prance. Your mission, splendid as it was already, 
will become loftier still, and also harder. What shall I 
add to what has just been said with such aptness and pene- 
tration? The future programme of the university may be 
summed up in a few words, viz: to see to it that in peace 
Prance remains worthy of what she has been in war. When 
intrusting to your hands this sacred task the public powers 
assuredly assumed the duty of facilitating its performance ; 
and you may be assured that the wishes, I had almost said 
the remonstrances, of which your Director just now made 
himself the discreet spokesman, will not fail to impress the 
Government of the country. Unquestionably, you must 
be enabled to devote yourselves without uneasiness and 
without reservation to the immense labor whidi will hence- 
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forth claim all your activities. ''A war in which all man- 
kind participated/' Mr. Lavisse has aptly asserted, "calls 
for an attempt to organize all mankind.*' In this generous 
undertaking the French intellect will certainly provide no 
negligible assistance. It is used to originate sound meth- 
ods, to foster logical reasoning, it is a creator of hght. France 
is an old nation, burdened with a long past, and yet always 
ready to spring forward towards the future. She is wonder- 
fully fitted to conciliate and to combine with each other 
the two divergent forces the harmonious disentanglement 
of which gives to human progress its rhythm and its regu- 
larity, viz: the spirit of tradition and the spirit of innova- 
tion. She is frightened by no idea. A poUtical or social 
reform never finds her hostile or even indiflFerent. She 
knows that we are apt at times to consider some institution 
eternal if only we are used to it and find that it agreed 
with our prejudices and serves our interests. In the ex- 
amination of the vast problems whidi will be placed to- 
morrow before her she will bring all the resources of her 
energy, all the deamess of her intelligence, all her forces of 
hope and love. She will strive at the same time to main- 
tain all that which thruout all ages made up the great- 
ness and beauty of her historic figure ; and among all the ir- 
replaceable acquisitions which you will have to guard and 
which you will not allow to be corrupted you will fortu- 
nately find again, more flourishing than ever, the great 
ideas for which you fought on the battlefield ; the idea of 
right, the idea of truth, the idea of honor, the idea of free 
research and disinterested science; you will find, also, en- 
trusted to your keeping, the treasiures amast by France 
thru the course of centuries, her shrine of memories, the 
culture inherited by her from Greece and Rome, the human- 
ities which formed the souls of our fathers and thru which 
we too have been endowed with a taste for general princi- 
ples, with the sense of order and proportion and which 
gave us a language whidi owes its universality still less to 
the splendor of the Frendi name than to the precision of 
its vocabulary, to the sovereign clarity of its sjmtax ; in short 
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you will find all that would have foundered if we had been 
conquered, all that was protected by the valor of the Allied 
armies ; all, gentlemen, that has been saved by your patriotic 
devotion and the heroism of your dead. 



II 

A FUNCTION OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 

In recent periodical literature there has been some recog- 
nition of the value of a study of the general history of 
science not only as helping to restore to specialists in the 
various sciences a sense of perspective and proportion but 
also as affording common ground to the champions of a 
traditional and to the advocates of an up-to-date culture. 
Perhaps the desire for harmony and the spirit of compromise 
are already in the air. One writer, at any rate, having no 
doubt in mind the controversy still raging about the banner 
of educational reform, says distinctly that no subject is so 
well adapted to bridge the gulf between technical studies 
and the htunanities as the history of science. 

How deep a gulf, how complete a cleavage, may exist be- 
tween classical and recent scientific studies is attested by 
certain facts at my command, which may seem almost in- 
credible to the intelligent reader. It may strain his faith 
to hear that in the most distinguished university library of 
Great Britain, at a seat of learning where the study of 
Greek and Latin has been cultivated for centuries, the 
classics of modem science, the works of men of acknowledged 
genius, may lie unread and unopened for twenty, thirty, 
forty — seventy years. It would be tedious, and possibly 
provocative of indignation — ^which is far from my present 
purpose — ^to submit to pubUc consideration a tithe of the 
data before me. Suffice it now to say that here are works 
by Huxley, Tjmdall, Darwin, Clerk Maxwell, Lyell, 
Brewster, Humboldt, Lavoisier, Newton, Bacon, and many 
others, of which no youth of England's directing classes has 
yet found time and inclination to cut the pages. How- 
ever one may seek to excuse or explain the neglect of these 
volumes, it bears witness to the existence at that great uni- 
versity of an unfortunate and needless severance of ancient 
learning and modem science. 

20I 
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In fairness one should now oppose to this neglect of 
science at an BngUsh university the disregard of the humani- 
ties evident at an American institute of technology. Here 
we must be on our guard not to expect too much. One 
can hardly look to young engineers, preparing to earn 
their living, for a knowledge of Greek and Latin classics, or 
an enthusiasm for any other polite literature. Can we be 
confident of their acquisitions in French and German? 
Shall we venture to question them on ancient, medieval, or 
modem history? Shall we test their discrimination in 
those ethical problems which are no less relevant to life 
than a knowledge of natural and physical science? Shall 
we ask them to write an essay on something they have made 
an object of special study? Shall we ask them the mean- 
ing of English words? Those who have intimate acquain- 
tance with students of the class referred to will entertain 
only moderate expectations of the results of the inquisi- 
tion here suggested. 

It is one of the functions of the history of science to make 
interesting to these devotees of practical study the cul- 
tural background and interconnections of the sciences and 
industries in which they are engaged, and at the same time to 
facilitate the transition of students of the classical language 
from the science of Aristotle and Lucretius to the biology and 
to the doctrine of evolution of the present day. In the 
latter case advantage is taken of the students' interest in 
history in order to direct their attention to twentieth- 
century science ; in the former case the students' interest in 
the sciences and their applications is made the starting- 
point of exclusions into the past. It need scarcely be 
added that the road between ancient learning and modem 
science has never been absolutely impassable, and that for 
generations thousands of the intellectually elect have fol- 
lowed it in either direction. 

Among these Milton is just now of particular interest 
to us ; because he resolved in his own development the antith- 
esis that confronts us, embod)dng as he did all that is 
meant by esthetic culture, and possest, according to 
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his biographer, in really encyclopaedic extent of all the 
scientific knowledge of his time; because he belonged to an 
age forced, Uke our own, to refashion its cultural ideals in the 
midst of war; because he was a champion of the political, 
religious, educational, and domestic freedom we claim to 
support; and because he was the projector and founder 
of a type of modem school in which the sciences had a fair 
share of the curriculum. The facts of his career are too 
familiar to need recalling here, his childhood past in a re- 
fined home, his training at St. Paul's as well as thru private 
tutors, his seven or eight years spent in Cambridge, the 
six additional years in rural retirement devoted to system- 
atic study of the Greek and Latin classics, followed by 
the grand tour of France, Italy, Switzerland, meeting 
savants like Hugo Grotius, Galileo, and Jean Diodati. 
From the standpoint of traditional culture Milton's seems 
an almost ideal education. Then, as he says, the sad 
news of dvil war in England called him back; for he con- 
sidered it base that, while his fellow-countrymen were 
fighting at home for liberty, he should be traveling abroad 
for intellectual culture. The following year he was con- 
ducting his new school in London on principles to be later 
formulated by him. He held that a Uberal education should 
fit a man to perform all the duties of life both in peace and 
war; as his biographer says, he was strenuously utiUtarian, 
granted a lofty and varied idea of utility; he taught the 
sciences in their applications and in their cultural origins — 
agriculture, zoology, botany, architecture, medicine, as- 
tronomy, engineering, fortification, navigation, anatomy — 
and ethics. It should further recommend him to present- 
day educational reformers that Milton considered language 
not an end in itself but an instnunent conve)dng to us 
things worthy to be known, that he placed the esthetic 
after the useful, and that, altho as a yotmg man he had 
written Lycidasy he did not later give it a place on the 
curriculum. In fact, Milton as an educator was so sane 
and so broadminded that his influence must tend to recon- 
cile all generous spirits interested in the welfare and de- 
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velopment of the young. As the author of Adolescence 
might say, omne iulit puncium; for a fine blend of the use- 
ful and the cultural — and they are not incompatibles — 
appeals to every taste. 

In the judgment of one of the defenders of the teaching 
of Latin and Greek in American schools it is a false assump- 
tion that the apologists for culttu"e are hostile to practical 
training. That being granted, the question may still be 
raised whether the philological departments in schools 
and colleges are not unduly addicted to belles kttres and 
somewhat inclined to ignore what Milton called the solid 
things in the languages. For example, do the departments 
of French in otu- educational institutions offer an adequate 
introduction to the culture of France? I venture to say 
that the survey of the science and learning of France set 
forth in three volumes now before the American public 
will prove a revelation and something of a surprize to those 
students on this continent whose knowledge of French 
thought is obtained from sudi writers — excellent in them- 
selves, but representing only one phase of the mental life 
of the French people — as MoU^re, Comeille, Racine, Flau- 
bert, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, Guy de Maupassant, 
Daudet, and Labiche. Frenchmen resident at American 
seats of learning are doing a great patriotic service, and at 
the same time furnishing American youth with a new motive 
for learning the French language, when, ttuning from 
Kght verse and light comedy and short story, they trace 
the development of French science thru its wonderful 
continuity. This should be regarded as no digression on 
the part of the professors of French, especially as the national 
characteristics are revealed alike in the language and science 
of France. The very terms in which Lucien Poincar6 
voices the praises of the latter might with little alteration 
be applied to the former: La Science frangaise se pourrait 
comparer k ces monuments grecs, dont les lignes hardies 
et s6res exdtent T admiration par leur fermet^ gradeuse 
et leur puret6 616gante; rien d'inutile, rien de dispropor- 
tionn6, tout est simple, tout est intelhgible, et les 616ments 
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donnent, par letir harmonieux assemblage, rimpression 
d'une chose solide et voisine de la perfection. 

It is also to be hailed with satisfaction that advocates 
of a secondary school curriculum predominantly scientific 
and industrial are demanding a modernization of. history 
to answer the changing interests of our time. And, since 
these interests are presumably represented by the major 
part of the new curriculum, it is natural to suppose that the 
new history will present to the minds of the young the 
panorama of the development of the sciences and industries. 
In fact, a curriculum made up largely of the sciences neces- 
sarily entails a study of the history of science; otherwise 
we should be adopting the Spencerian view as to what 
knowledge is of most worth without the saving inconsistency 
whereby Spencer escaped from an untenable position. 
As is well known, he taught that the study of the sciences is 
the best preparation for complete living. Yet he held 
at the same time to certain evolutionary principles of in- 
tellectual development, and considered that the matter and 
method of instruction shotdd be arranged so as to harmonize 
with the mental growth of the child. He thought that in 
education we should proceed from the simple to the com- 
plex, from the concrete to the abstract, from the empirical 
to the rational, and — ^in spite of his contempt for the 
ornamental studies as more primitive than the useful 
— that the "education of the child must accord both in 
mode and arrangement with the education of mankind as 
considered historically." But of course modem science is 
confessedly complex, and abstract, and rational, and is, as 
Spencer and his master, Auguste Comte, well knew, the 
latest acquisition in the education of mankind. The human 
mind both in the race and in the individual must undergo 
a laborious development before attaining the scientific 
point of view. Thales, sometimes described as the first 
Greek geometrician, astronomer, and physicist, believed 
nevertheless that all nature was filled with gods, and that 
the magnet had life because it drew to itself iron. In our 
early intellectual development we are each inclined to 
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mythology, persotiif)ring all activities, and interpreting 
phenomena in terms of our own will. Even after we have 
relinqtiished the belief in spirits of the forest and spirits of 
the fountain, our minds are held by certain vague abstrac- 
tions, — :the purity of the moonlight, the malevolence of 
lightning and tempest, or the reliability of a water-fowl's 
instinct. Similarly in the development of the race, con- 
ceptions like essence, vital principle, nature's abhorrence 
of a vacuum, phlogiston, affinity, and spontaneous genera- 
tion, have played their part. Comte, knowing how long 
and difficult for the htunan mind is the way up from the 
mythological and fictitious to the truly scientific, planned 
to teach the sciences in their interrelations, in their principal 
methods and most important results, and held that only 
thus could the teaching of the sciences become the basis 
of a new and truly rational general education. He was 
quite convinced that the study of the history of the sciences 
is of the greatest importance, and, in fact, that one can not 
know a science completely so long as one does not know 
its history. As early as 1832 Comte laid before Guizot 
a plan to establish at the College de France a chair di- 
rectly devoted to the general history of the positive sciences. 
In fine, it is evident, whether we regard the needs of stu- 
dents at an English university known for the exclusive- 
ness of its culture, the shortcomings of a typical American 
institution of higher learning, the attitude of professors of 
philology on the one hand and of advocates of an all-science 
curriculum on the other, or of the educational theorists and 
philosophical sponsors on either side, that the history of 
science is of great importance as a supplement to studies of 
acknowledged worth and as a bond of reconcilement be- 
tween divergent educational ideals. 

Wai^t^r I/IBBY 

UNivERSiry OF Pittsburgh 
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GEOGRAPHY IN RECENT SCHOOL SURVEYS 

The school surveys which are used as the basis of this dis- 
cussion include 

A. Cleveland Educational Survey. What the Schools 
Teach and Might Teach. Survey Committee of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, 1916. 

B. School Stu^ey, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1916. 

C. Survey of the St. Louis Schools. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson. 1918. 

D. Educational Survey of Elyria, Ohio. Department of 
Interior. Bulletin, 1918, No. 15. 

E. San Prandsco Survey. Department of Interior. 
Bulletin, 191 7, No. 46. 

P. The Gary Schools. Abraham Flexner and Frank P. 
Bachman. General Education Board. New York, 1918. 

COMMENDATIONS 

In the various school surveys which have been published 
in this cotmtry, it is not uncommon to find, in one city 
or another, some strong commendation of the teaching of 
most of the subjects of the curriculum. The teaching of 
these subjects will not be found to be uniformly good thru- 
out the cities of the country where investigations have been 
pursued, but in a city here and there an approach to ideal 
teaching in the subjects has been observed. This applies 
to nearly all subjects in the curriculum except geography. 
This subject appears to be the most generally ill-taught 
subject of the grammar school course. It has been so 
long considered the **sick man of the curricultun," that super- 
visors have perhaps been persuaded that the condition is 
chronic and remedies to increase its vitality are not sought 
over assiduously. 

In view of the derogatory reports, therefore, which almost 
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unanimously are given by the investigators of the schoo 1 
subjects on geography teaching, it is refreshing to find, in 
this latest group of surveys, a highly favorable report on 
the teaching of geography. It is a real oasis. In the St. 
Louis schools, it is asserted (C, page 6i) without qualifica- 
tion that the "subject seemed to me to be more generally 
well taught than perhaps any other subject in the grammar 
grades. ' ' The prominent points of these lessons are summed 
in eleven lines, thus: 

a. Lessons were discussions rather than recitations. 

b. Study lesson with teacher textbook open, and used. 

c. Abtmdance of maps freely and skilftdy used. 

d. Pictures studied systematically. 

e. Blackboard freely used by pupils and teacher. 
/. Bulletin boards had pictures and clippings. 

g. Map drawing much in evidence, together with produc- 
tion maps. 

h. Real objects of geographic interest numerous. 

i. Sand table. 

y. Dramatization, a common method. 

k. Educational Museum materials in evidence. 
In addition, the same writer asserts that while some of 
the teachers are lecttuing, monopolizing both the talking 
and the thinking, and are not very skilful in placing the 
lesson into the hands of the pupils, these are not so numer- 
ous as might be expected and are diminishing in number. 

ADVERSE CRITICISMS 

The most general criticism arises from the use of the text- 
book. In Cleveland (A, 65) the work in geography is called 
"forbiddingly formal." The report states that the teacher 
assigns to the pupils a certain number of pages or para- 
graphs in the textbook and questions the pupils on them 
the next day. A similar strain appears in the Gary 
(F, 81) record. "There was no supervised study. Les- 
sons were invariably assigned by pages or by general sub- 
ject, mostly without comment by the teacher. The chil- 
dren read over the assignment chiefly with a view to find- 
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ing the answers to the questions printed at the end of the 
section. At the end of the allotted study period, the recita- 
tion began. The teacher, with book in hand, put seriatim 
the above-mentioned questions, occasionally adding one or 
more^on her own initiative. The answers of the children 
were brief and deficient in detail; this, whether they re- 
membered for the moment what the text contained or 
whether they read the answers from the open book before 
them. The teacher usually added very little; there was 
little or no class discussion; outside reading was seldom 
required. Some of the seventh and eighth grade geography 
and history and almost all that of the middle grades, was 
indeed little more than a slight reading exercise." In 
San Francisco (E, 221) the geography lessons are described 
as of * 'condensed textbook order." In the fomlh grades, 
the teacher held strictly to the book questions and in the 
fifth grades, the classes memorized a bare list of names and 
location. The tendency of the teaching was *'to drop into 
formal lines and into narrow methods of drill." ' In Elyria 
(D, 159) the work was based exclusively on the texts. 

The misuse of the textbook in geography is a resultant 
of a niunber of things: the lack of discrimination between 
subjects where the school book comprises the assignment 
as frequently in spelling, reading and arithmetic and those 
in which the textbook is, in part at least, a reference book 
and sources of information outside of the book are im- 
portant; the lack of comprehension on the part of some 
supervisors of the intent of the geography work, and, con- 
sequently, the inability to hold teachers up to any high 
ideal; and the resulting tendency of teachers, with their 
multifarious duties to perform in a limited period of time, 
to neglect the subject most neglected by their superiors. 
One superintendent of schools in a large city has been 
heard to remark that he does not believe in publishing a 
course of study in geography, that he has bought what he 
considers the best geography book in the market and that 
this book is placed in the hands of the teachers for them 
to follow. The result in that city was the same kind of 
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teaching denounced in the surveys of Gary, San Prandsco, 
Elyria and others. The constructive side of textbook use 
is considered with the discussion of the lesson assignment 
below. 

A second criticism to be found in the survey reports is 
the attitude of the teachers towards the independent facts 
of geography. This topic was the large feature of the re- 
port from San Francisco (E, 212). In this city emphasis 
is placed on cumulative reviews. These "occupy several 
weeks at the beginning of each term and they are designed 
to repeat and reiterate the essential facts till they are 
thoroly fixt in mind. In practise such reviews often de- 
generate into routine drills, which are lifeless. In fact, 
the outline of leading facts given in the course of study for 
the upper grades recommends such almost pure memory 
drills. Example: List of mountains in Asia for cumulative 
review — Caucasus, Himalaya, Ejinghan, Hindu Kush, Altai 
Ararat, Everest." 

The attitude of the geographer and that of many teach- 
ers and supervisors towards the many independent facts 
of the text has never been really coordinated. The diflfer- 
ence is more real in practise than is ordinarily conceived. 
In any academic discussion the difference dwindles to al- 
most zero. Both admit the necessity of teaching a number 
of place names as an elementary equipment. The geog- 
rapher believes that the teacher has time to teach — ^teacb, 
not mention in passing — a limited number only and that 
she should stress these; many teachers and supervisors 
believe that she can teach a great many more than the 
geographer sets as the minimum. The scrutiny of the re- 
sults of teaching in the elementary and grammar grades 
sustains the stand of the geographer — ^namely, that the 
use of many place names fails to teach the pupils locations; 
while a large number of experiments under varying condi- 
tions tend to show that a proper and adequate presenta- 
tion of a limited number of facts and locations gets better 
results. Most of the place names, if the list is made with 
proper limitations, are used in other branches of the school 
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curriculum than geography, and an additional driU in them 
becomes possible in time outside of the geography period. 
The history teacher must use many of these; or does she 
pass location by as irrelevant material not to be considered 
in the history lesson? Does the teacher of a grade school 
use a map for locating Richmond in the geography lesson 
and never use the map when Richmond is mentioned in 
the history lesson? A teacher of English and grammar 
would severely criticize a teacher of geography if the latter 
allowed her pupils to use bad English; admitting a more 
fundamental need for English, yet should not some degree 
of reciprocity be established, not for the sake of the de- 
partments but for the good of the pupils? The writer 
listened recently to a history lesson. The foundations of 
the National capital was the subject. The map from a 
previous geography lesson hung on the wall ; but the teacher 
was now teaching history and not geography, and conse- 
quently, as maps by a curious twist of thought are consid- 
ered the ftmction alone of the geography teacher, no refer- 
ence was made to it. The principal, at the close of the 
lesson, asked for volunteers to locate Washington on the 
map. Three responded. The entire class had in their 
geography work studied the eastern part of the United 
States for a term one and one-half years previous and again 
during the previous- half year. Of the three volunteers, 
the first went to the map and searched for the name be- 
ginning with California and moving eastward, the second 
pupil insisted that it was in an area somewhere east of the 
Mississippi river, and the third pupil narrowed the possi- 
bility to an area along the Atlantic coast extending from 
New York to Florida. No others of the thirty pupils ap- 
peared capable of getting any nearer. When the pupils 
were asked what state the city of Washington was in 
an almost unanimous answer of ''No state, but the District 
of Coliunbia," was received. Then the question "Between 
what states does it lie?" elicited the general answer of 
"Virginia and Maryland." These pupils knew their les- 
sons from a memory point of view, but as far as any reality 
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was concerned there was a terrible vacancy. The poor 
results attained in schools in locations to take a popular 
side of the subject may be found, in part at least, in an 
analysis of the above history lesson. It is merely sug- 
gested here that in the stereotyped questions of the teacher, 
in her lack of adequate testing initiative, in her haste to 
cover the ground assigned by a too ample course of study 
and in her knowledge that her pupils will be tested at the 
end of the term by a series of formal questions, may be 
found some of the reasons for her failure. The way out 
is a centralizing process instead of the decentralizing one 
now in common use, which makes the fact dependent, 
and gives to the lesson a unity, a reality and a worth- 
whileness. 

A third criticism apparent in these surveys states that 
most of the work is **cut and dried.'' In San Francisco 
(E, 22) the "teachers use the blackboard very little for il- 
lustrative sketching, for rapid drawings and diagrams 
and for the various modes of graphic representation. Where 
teachers fail to do this, they fail in cultivating the same habit 
in children." In the classroom work, Uttle of this was 
done and it was a "striking weakness.'' In Elyria (D, 
p6o) the "subject must be vitalized. Maps and globes 
were seldom used, pictures sparingly and specimens very 
rarely." In Cleveland (A, 65) the work "has not consisted 
in stimulating and guiding the children toward inteUigent 
inquisitiveness and inquiring interest as to the world, 
skies, waters, etc." 

This criticism is not easily separated from the others; it 
results from the formal and devitalizing work arising from 
the misuse of textbooks and the catechistic methods of 
many teachers of the subject. In this particular, however, 
an emphasis is laid on the absence of the supplementary 
implements of the geography lesson. The teacher f^ces 
in this region of her work a diflficulty of management rather 
than one of teaching. No provision is made in many 
cases for this material; the teacher must collect it at the 
expense of her time and in many instances of her funds. 
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No adequate storage facilities are allowed her for these ma- 
terials in the construction of the building. The school 
authorities will buy her a textbook, possibly a map (bought 
by a school agent at a bargain) and less often a globe. 
Supplementary readers are now generally accepted as a 
part of the equipment. (In this connection, one investi- 
gator says (A, 67) "it would be well to drop the word 
'supplementary.' This reading should be the basic geo- 
graphic experience, the fundamental instrument of the 
teaching. All else is supplementary.") In a large building 
or in a small school system, the teacher who needs help in 
the direction of obtaining supplementary geography ex- 
hibits should find a ready response from her superiors in 
oflSce. Frequently all that is lacking is a system. In a 
semi-Gary school building, when one group of teachers are 
released for a period, the pupils are observing projection 
pictures of industries connected with their geography 
work. The lessons which follow later in the day fre- 
quently pay no attention to the lectures — as the teacher, 
being absent therefrom, is not familiar with the details 
of it. In many lessons the pupils react to the pictures 
but failed at times to get the teacher*s full commendation, 
and consequently a lack of sympathetic understanding 
between teacher and pupils resulted. In this case the sys- 
tem was at fault. The teacher could be present if she gave 
up her lunch period; but no one asks her to be self-sacri- 
ficing at the expense of her health. In general, this phase 
of the geography work needs more than the teacher's ac- 
ceptance of the plan; it needs the cooperation of the other 
teachers and officers of the system. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A reluctance towards a departure from traditional 
lines of procedure which the surveys displayed leads to a 
suggestion for greater range and mobility in the teacher's 
methods. **The experimental route, while appearing to 
be longer and more complicated than the simple direct 
memory method, is, however, the one that is the most 
economical in the end." (B, 180.) In the St. Louis 
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survey (C, 547), there is reported an unwillingness to dis- 
card the appearance of formal methods while in actual 
practise little dependence is placed upon them. ''I noticed 
frequently, on the board, the conventional list of geography 
topics — ^location, boundaries, surfaces, etc. In no case 
did I happen to hear a recitation based on these topics 
and I mention them only to call attention to the fact that 
they are a survival of the disconnected memoriter kind of 
geography/' 

In a field of study where changing conditions are im- 
portant and shifting values a chief characteristic, the teacher 
should be in a position and in a frame of mind to weigh 
the importanoife of the new, to make use of available sources 
of information and to discriminate in her teaching between 
transitory and stable states. One of the great sins of the 
memory system of teaching lay in the fact that some of the 
text assigned for this type of recitation was out-of-date 
within a few years. The subject, perhaps, more than any 
other subject in the grade curriculum, calls for discrimina- 
tion on the part of the teacher. 

A second recommendation pertained to methods of study. 
**Very little evidence was observed of the use of the problem 
method of teaching geography. This is a method of vital- 
izing the work, the use of which we strongly recommend. 
The problem work can be most effective if based upon wide 
geographic reading experience rather than upon the text- 
book alone (B, 188)." Together with the recommendation 
of this type of teaching comes the question of the lesson 
assignment. "The sort of study that the pupils put into 
the preparation of a lesson is determined very largely by 
the lesson assignment. 

* 'a. Grade IV. We have studied about astronomical zones. 
Turn to that part of your book that tells about tempera- 
ture zones. Study about two kinds of zones so that you 
can tell me the difference between them. 

"b. Grade III. Tomorrow learn all about the plateau 
region. 

It is evident that a will lead pupils to compare facts of the 
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book. It is eqttally evident that h will lead to superficial 
reading and the memorizing of a few facts, enough to satisfy 
the expected demands of the teacher. The second assign- 
ment gives little indication of a useful recitation.'' (C, 54.) 
The lesson assignment and the questions of the teacher 
during the lesson measure the type of teaching which the 
teacher is doing. Both are apt to deteriorate; the one to 
assignment by pages, and the other to stock questions 
on the text. Many of the latter are not even geography 
questions, but are used primarily to test whether or not 
\ht pupils have covered the assignment. Teachers will 
not, tmless they are particularly interested in the subject, 
tend to advance the character of teaching above the normal 
type in the community. If there is little or no impetus 
to advance, the chances are that the geography lesson will 
become the worst taught subject in the grades. The im- 
petus needed may be of various kinds, namely : the inspira- 
tion and helpfulness of a superior; good-natured rivalry 
between grades in the same system; realization, thru visit- 
ing perhaps, of the power of a well-prepared geography 
lesson. It frequently happens that supervisors are more 
interested in some branches than in others and are more 
conversant with some than with others, and, in conse- 
quence, the schools under their supervision are very strong 
in such lines and weak in the others. The wide publicity 
given to the tests in arithmetic, reading, writing and so on, 
have attracted particular attention to these subjects, and 
have made them in most school systems, objects of special 
interest. Geography, not falling into the category of such 
subjects, has been neglected. It is doubtful whether 
satisfactory tests may be compiled for geography altho a 
few have been published covering some phase of the sub- 
ject. It is evident, however, from what little has been ac- 
complished in this direction that many schools are trying to 
crowd too much into the geography period. This is a re- 
sult largely of an over-emphasis of the textbook study. 
What is most needed is a proper limitation of the number 
of items taught, a careful selection of these, the centraliza- 
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tion of the items around as few major topics as possible, 
and a logical and suggestive plan by which the pupils may 
develop the topics to a definite conclusion. It is agreed 
that the problem type does this; and for this reason the 
problem method is advocated for teachers who have at- 
tained no great degree of success in the type of teaching 
at present pursued. 

A series of recommendations as to the import of the sub- 
ject leaves the readers in a confused state of mind concern- 
ing the real content of the geography coiu-se. The most 
common (and possibly commonplace) and the most definite 
is stunmarized in the Cleveland report (A, 66). "Indus- 
tries, commerce and agriculture and modes of living are 
becoming the centers around which geographic thought 
and experience are gathered." Geographic thought has 
been centralized about a number of themes in the last twenty 
years and today perhaps the emphasis is largely on com- 
merce and industry. But there is a very definite drift 
today towards regional geography. Geographers would 
probably assert that the areal aspects of the subject, which 
includes the development ofhtmian geography, is the center 
around which geographic thought and experience are being 
gathered. 

In the Eljnia survey (D, i6o) is the recommendation 
that '*the visible planets, about a dozen of the brighter 
stars and the chief constellations, should be located and 
their movements observed in connection with general or 
mathematical geography." The cause of this recommenda- 
tion may be found in the statement that in the mathematical 
geography of the VII grade, no teacher directed pupils to 
visible planets, brighter stars or conspicuous constella- 
tions. At the same time it is suggested that if these seem 
inadvisable in connection with geography they could be 
given as nature study. The main criticism of the geography 
of the Eljnia schools is that it **lacks reality and vitality," 
and possibly the teachers or supervisors may therefore 
be commended, on this very ground, for not teaching the 
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"visible planets, brighter stars or conspicuous constella- 
tions/' 

The most thought-provoking statements, however, in 
the entire group of surveys are found in the results of the 
investigations of the committee of the St. Louis survey on 
the needs of the community so far as geography is concerned. 
An investigator of the teaching of any subject must have 
in his mind an ideal, a testing rod, by which standard he 
judges of the completeness of the exercises he is observing. 
These ideals are not often stated and one must infer, in 
reading the reports of surveys, the ideals of the investigator. 
In the St. Louis survey some such step is undertaken; the 
reader is taken behind the curtain to see the working of 
the performance. The criteria on which the judgment of 
the geography in these schools is based, the committee 
classifies in the following manner: (C, 91) 

1. Vocational understanding. They express the judg- 
ment that geography is of direct and immediate technical 
vDbational service for only a few occupations; but that it 
is of immeasurable service for developing that general oc- 
cupational intelligence necessary on the part of all within 
a democracy for the purpose of general supervision thru 
public opinion of the various constituent social groups: 
manufacturing, commercial, mining, agricultural, and other 
industrial groups. They also refer to the value of geog- 
raphy to those who consume the products of the multitude 
of occupational groups. 

2. Social and Civic understanding. The subject has, 
further, the all-important task of developing an under- 
standing and appreciation of the interdepende ndes ex- 
isting among individuals and social groups of every type. 
'*The teaching," they say, ''should cultivate sympathy with 
others whose needs, resources, efforts and feelings are like 
our own. Prejudices grow out of ignorance and are best 
removed by understanding/' 

I 3. They refer to the enrichment of consciousness thru 
giving one a vision of the geographical environment that is 
as_.wide as the world itself. It is to give him intellectually, 
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socially, and otherwise, a world that is bounded not by 
the narrow visible horizon^ of the region where he dwells, 
but which is bounded by a world horizon. Familiar thus 
with a multitude of things and relations, his consciousness 
is not only Uberalized, but he is given the very practical 
power of adaptabiUty to conditions wherever he may find 
himself. 

4. The committee also refers to conventional values— a 
knowledge of geographical facts that people are supposed 
to know just because the schools have been in the habit of 
teaching them. The positive program of the conunittee 
naturally negatives this criterion. They show their nega- 
tive attitude toward it particularly as they draw up the 
program of work. The mimma of place geography are rela- 
tively brief and include practically nothing beyond what 
people need to know in that general geographical orienta- 
tion indicated by the committee in the three purposes 
above enumerated. The Ust of minimum essentials omits 
hundreds of place names that for most people have no 
value beyond the conventional one. 

5. The committee refers to certain other general types 
of results of the subjective "mental discipline" character. 
It is not possible to judge the extent to which these sub- 
jective aims influenced the committee in its choice of geo- 
graphical subject matter. The first three of the aims just 
mentioned are the ones that are the most fruitful and ap- 
pear to be the ones at least chiefly in the minds of the com- 
mittee in their work. 

Robert M. Brown 

Statb Normal, School 
Providbnce, R. I. 



IV 

THE NEW COMEDY OF ERRORS 

"Every absurdity has a champion to defend it, for Error 
is always talkative." Goldsmith. 

It is no uncommon experience for a teacher who stresses 
mental training and the formation of proper habits of 
thought to be reminded by such of his colleagues as have 
enjoyed the advantages of recent courses in pedagogy that 
he is educationally behind the times; that the doctrine of 
mental training is *'a superstition" or an "exploded myth;" 
that mental faculties can not be stimulated or strengthened, 
since modem psychology has shown that no such faculties 
exist; that modem educationists recognize the "basis of 
content" as the only sound basis of education, and other 
similar catch phrases which permeate the educational litera- 
ture of recent years. 

If prest to support their contention, these modernists 
will dte as their authorities certain professors of education 
and their writings. They will refer you to some high author- 
ity which declares that any one who still adheres to the 
doctrine of formal discipline confesses his ignorance of the 
tremendous progress that has been made in the science of 
education in recent years. They will quote you the words 
of a lecttu-er of international reputation who said:^ "This 
venerable, this luddrous fallacy (of mental training) has 
long been exploded." One eminent American author^ 
discusses the fallacy in question in a chapter entitled. The 
Superstition of General Training. Another' sums up the 
situation in the words, "The great assumption (of formal 
discipline) upon which education has rested for so many 

' Adams, J. C, The Herharlian Psychology Applied to Education, Boston 

<i897), p. 134. 

* Thomdike, E. L., Principles of Education, New York (1916), p. 2 35. 

' Speaiman quoted by E. C. Moore in School and Society, Vol. 4, p. 491. 
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centuries is now at last amenable to experimental verifica- 
tion and it proves to be false." Still another* assures his 
readers that "we shall not learn to think clearly about educa- 
tion until we cease to becloud oiu-selves by using the word 
discipline." 

Such ex-cathedra pronouncements of the hopelessness 
of the disciplinarian's cause are, no doubt, in a large measure 
responsible for the wide-spread impression among stu- 
dents of pedagogy that the theory of formal discipline or 
mental training has been actually disproven by modem 
experimentation. Comparatively few know what it is 
that has been disproven, or what methods were employed 
in disproving it. They are reminded that education is a 
science, and scientists are wont to speak with knowledge 
and authority in matters pertaining to their own field. It is 
but natural for the reader to assume that what so many 
"authorities" in education assert to be true, must, of coiu-se, 
be susceptible of scientific verification and proof. 

Those who have the interest, patience, time, and oppor- 
tunity to study the original sources dealing with this prob- 
lem must be amazed at the hardihood, not to say audacity, of 
those who in the light of the evidence can assert that a 
positive case has been made out in favor of the doctrine 
of "specific discipline." Surely, those who assert such with 
sincerity must mistake rhetoric for logic, argimients for 
proofs, reiteration for verification, and claims for facts. 

The ptupose of this paper is to examine briefly the various 
claims on which the spedfists rest their case. 

I 

There is first the claim that the theory of mental disci- 
pline is of comparatively recent origin; that it was in- 
vented to justify the perpetuation of certain school sub- 
jects which had outgrown their usefulness from the utili- 
tarian point of view. Mental training, according to this 
daim, is the last defense of otherwise indefensible studies. 
E. C. Moore in What Is Education? p. 86, asserts that "the 
doctrine in education is new, going back no farther than the 

« Moore, E. C, What Is Education? Boston (1915), p. 61. 
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eighteenth century." Monroe^ explains how it came to be 
introduced: "Consequently, since the nsurow humanistic 
(Latin) education no longer had any direct connection 
with the practical demands of the times and no longer 
offered the sole approach to a knowledge of human achieve- 
ment and thought, a new theory must be found to justify 
its perpetuation. This new theory was, in a word, that 
the important thing in education was not the thing learned, 
but the process of learning." Flexner* implies that the 
theory is a mere subterfuge when he says, "Suppose some 
one invented a way to teach Latin, — a way to teach it so 
that preparatory school pupils could speak it, read it, care 
for its Uterature, — ^would not the preparatory schools jump 
at it and never mention mental discipline again?" This 
is the position also of Thomdike,^ who writes, "As a matter 
of fact the magical effects on 'the mind' are rarely invoked 
save in extremes. * * * The problem about 'V4 of a 
stone wall in ^/s of a day' and 'a boy and a man digging a 
weir have been, successively, utiUties, games, and perfectors 
of reasoning. They assumed the last function only after 
they had become useless in village economy, and after 
more popular games had become available." 

That the mental discipline theory has been used as an 
argtunent in the defense of Latin and Greek is, of course, 
familiar to all. But equally so is the fact that the theory 
has been accepted as the basis of education from the earliest 
times. In the fourth century, B. C, Isocrates in an ora- 
tion delivered on the occasion of the opening of his famous 
school, said, "What gymnastics is for the body, philosophy 
is for the mind. Physical and mental training alike im- 
prove the natural powers." From that time to this the 
theory of mental training has had the well-nigh universal 
assent of educators. Some anti-disciplinarians even ad- 
mit this. We have already quoted the words of Professor 
Spearman, who refers to the theory of mental training as 

• History oj Education^ New York (1916), p. 506. 

• Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 119 (1917), p. 463. 

"* Educational Psychology, Vol. 2, New York (1913), p. 423. 
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''The great assumption upon which education has rested 
for so many centimes." 

It is passing strange that if, as E. C. Moore asserts, "The 
unbroken traditions of the centiuies" and **the greatest 
teachers of mankind" are arrayed on the side of the sped- 
fists, they should direct so much of their energy toward 
discrediting the weight of authority and tradition in matters 
of education. "Traditional reasons," we are told,* "are 
not sufficient reasons for teaching an5rthing." Flexner, A 
Modem School, elaborates this claim as follows :• "they 
(the progressive curriculums) retain the bulk of the tra- 
ditional courses of study, and present it in traditional fashion, 
because an overwhelming cause has not — so it is judged — 
yet been made against it." "If, however, the standpoint 
which I (Flexner) have urged were adopted, the curriculum 
would contain only what can be shown to serve a purpose. 
The burden of proof would be on the subject, not on those 
who stand ready to eliminate it. If the subject serves a 
purpose, it is eligible to the curriculum, otherwise not." 
In another paragraph the same author writes, A Modern 
School, p. 17, "Let us restate our guiding thesis: modem 
education will include nothing simply because tradition rec- 
ommends it or because its inutility has not been conclu- 
sively established. It proceeds in precisely the opposite 
way; it includes nothing for which an affirmative case 
can not now be made out. * * * * what is taught, 
when it is taught, and how it is taught will depend alto- 
gether on what is needed, when it is needed, and the form in 
which it is needed." 

This is certainly an astounding claim unrivaled in both 
its presumption and in the self-assurance of the men wha 
advance it. In its essence it denies the weight of all author- 
ity in matters educational. It assumes that traditional 
reasons are no reasons and that an)rthing taught because 
tradition sanctions it serves no purpose in education. It 
holds that the experience of the race counts for nothing as 

* Moore, £. C, School and Society, Vol. 6 (1917), p. 481. 

• A Modern School, New York (19 16), p. 9. 
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compared with the wisdom of the radical educationist. It 
demands that the old make way for the new before the new 
has been shown to be better than the old. It reverses the 
tmiversally accepted principle that those who advance a 
new theory should earn their right to be heard by producing 
proofs and reasons, by boldly asserting the new principle 
that the burden of proof is on the defenders, not on the ag- 
gressors, of the established order of things. It demands a 
clean state for the would-be reformer and an implicit con- 
fidence in his ability to reconstruct education by ''a fresh and 
untrammeled consideration of living and present needs." 
It bids us to disregard such authorities as Plato, Aristotle, 
Bacon, Locke and hosts of others and defer to the superior 
judgment of the Flexners, Moores, O'Sheas and their 
kindred of the present day. 

The absurdity of this claim is too apparent to merit 
serious consideration. Traditions are to the race what 
habits are to the individual. They are the outgrowth of 
experience and, until the contrary has been established, may 
safely be assumed to serve a useful purpose. ''It is a truth 
very certain," says Descartes, "that when it is not in our 
power to determine what is true, we ought to follow what 
is most probable." And just as the probability of the oc- 
currence of an event increases with the number of trust- 
worthy witnesses who report it, so the probabiUty of an un- 
proven assumption is determined by the number 
of independent thinkers who accept it. The experience of 
the race as embodied in the traditional curriculum is surely 
a safer guide in educational practise even today than any 
a priori assumption or controverted psychological theory. 
Says Delabarre," "We can make progress most effectively 
by adhering to the old formal disciplines that have stood 
the test of time, admitting with them, however, much that 
later experience has shown to be desirable and leaving large 
opportunity for the experimental testing of new methods 
that may more adequately meet the conditions of otu: 
largely increased and increasing present knowledge. * * 

'* Educational Magazine, Vol. 29 (1909), p. 600. 
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If a choice is to be made, let education always determine the 
formal principle and leave confidently to the individual's 
own interests the acquisition of the special facts he needs." 

II 

A second claim advanced by the specifists is that the 
theory of mental discipline contradicts certain well-estab- 
lished results of psychology. The theory, it is claimed, is 
based upon the assumption that the mind is composed of 
separate and distinct faculties, an assumption which is 
made untenable in the light of modem psychology. Says 
Flexner, in a recent article in the Atlantic Monthly, ^^ "Educa- 
tion by content entirely disbelieves in the training of general 
faculties — a general memory faculty, a general reasoning 
faculty, a general faculty of observation — on which the 
theory of formal discipline sets such store. It holds that 
really no such faculties exist, and hence they can not be 
trained. * * * Among the students of the science 
and art of education the theory of formal discipline has, 
nowadays, no standing whatever." The same claim is 
prest by Moore who, it would seem, considered the whole 
controversy closed when he wrote, ^^ "Any investigation of 
the question whether the memory, or the imagination, or 
the reason can be trained as a faculty, would be a mere 
waste of time. No one, who is at all conversant with 
modem psychology, takes that question with any serious- 
ness whatever." In another place this same author re- 
marks, ^^ "It would have been fortunate for education if 
attention had been devoted to rooting out this pernicious 
doctrine that the faculties can be trained simply by point- 
ing out that no such faculties exist." 

The fallacy of this claim lies in the assumption that the 
beUef in mental disdpUne is based upon the much-abused 
faculty psychology. This is a mistake, the belief of mental 
discipline rests upon mental phenomena which were con- 
veniently described in terms of the faculty psychology, 

"Vol. 119 (i9i7)» p. 452. 

" School and Society, Vol. 6 (1917), p. 489. 

*• Education, Vol. 37 (1917), p. 316. 
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but which could be described quite as well in terms of the 
more modem functional psychology of today. The con- 
fusion arises from a failtu-e to discriminate between facts 
and theory. Light is one thing, the theory of Ught is 
quite another. The question of mental discipline is in no 
wise tied up with the question of the constitution of the 
human mind. Disciplinarians hold that mental discipline 
is a fact that must be taken into account in any educa- 
tional program. They are quite willing to admit that the 
faculty psychology which seemed to account for this fact 
has been rendered untenable but they hold that this does 
not do away with the phenomenon of mental training. 
When the Ptolemaic theory of astronomy had to be aban- 
doned the facts of planetary motions remained unshaken. 
Newton's corpuscular theory of light was rendered unten- 
able but light remained and would still remain tho the 
present accepted theory of light should have to be aban- 
doned. Mental discipline is a phenomenon which had 
been observed and confirmed centuries before the science of 
psychology undertook to formulate laws for the human in- 
tellect, and the phenomenon will persist even tho the 
psychologist should succeed in showing that the mind, no 
less than its faculties, is a fiction. 

The argument that the mind can not be disciplined be- 
cause it has no distinct faculties to be disciplined, can be 
applied equally well to show that education is impossible 
in any sense. For the alternative to the exploded theory 
that the mind is composed of separate faculties is the cur- 
rent theory of the localization of the nervous functions. 
It is this theory on which the spedfists base their doctrine 
of specific discipline. The theory holds that all nervous 
activities and especially those of the cerebral cortex are 
I definitely localized and highly specific. To each distinct 

state of consciousness corresponds an excitation of some 
definite group of cells in the cortex. Every stimulus of a 
particular group of cells makes the successive stimulation 
of this same group easier but has no effect whatever on 
unrelated groups of cells. In other words, training is en- 
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tirely specific not general, there can not be any transfer 
of training. On this theory it would seem that all at- 
tempts at education must prove futile. For if it be true, 
as it is claimed by the spedfists, that there is no general 
memory, but as many memories as there are facts to be 
remembered; not one reasoning faculty, but a thousand 
different processes of reasoning; no power of judgment, but 
a different judgment for each new situation; no general 
power of observation, but as ifiany kinds of observation as 
there are facts to be observed ; not one imagination, but as 
endless a variety of imaginations as there are things to be 
imagined ; and if it be true, as it is claimed by the spedfists, 
that the training secured thru the exercise of any one of 
these fractionated memories, reasonings, judgments, and 
the like, can not be transferred to any of the other frac- 
tions, how is education possible? How can the acquisition 
of one set of facts assist in the acquisition of any other set 
of facts, or the solution of one problem be of any service 
in the solution of any other problem involving new factors? 
According to this theory education is an impossible under- 
taking, for certainly education does not consist in abiUty 
to perform certain specific tricks in the precise manner in 
which they were acquired. 

This doctrine of the absolute localization of the nervous 
functions appears so ludicrous that it seems incredible that 
any one should seriously entertain it. Yet it is one of the 
fundamental assumptions of the specifists, Ijdng at the 
very basis of their new doctrine of specific discipline. They 
make no attempt to disguise the assmnption, no, rather do 
they take special pains to have its real character clearly 
recognized. Heck" compares the mind to a collection of 
minute waterproof compartments or tubes. **Each pipe 
collects, holds, and discharges the water flowing in it." 
Wardlaw^*^ likens the educational processes to the breaking 
of paths thru a patch of weeds. He says, '*I have broken 
a path thru the weeds, I can cross the field more easily 

" Mental Discipline and Educational Values, New York^(i909), p. 112. 
^ Educational Rbview, Vol. 35 (1908), p. 28. 
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thereafter. This fact does not mean that the muscles of 
my legs are bigger than before, but simply that I am using 
the same path again — ^not that I have more strength to 
work with, but there remains less work to do." Royce in 
his Outlines of Psychology^ p. 69, compares the numerous 
habits of the brain to localized paths or tracts and adds, 
"When a patient loses all power to remember his native 
tongue except a few surviving words, a few, definite, local- 
ized, habit-worn paths remain after all the related parts 
of the region in question have been destroyed." 

The dilemma in which the acceptance of this assumption 
places the anti-disciplinarians has been admirably pomted 
out by Colvin.^* Referring to the theory of localization of 
nervous functions, he says, "Carried to its logical extreme 
it would seem to imply that, for example, there is not only 
a cortical center for language, but a distinct one for nouns, 
or for verbs, or for what not; not only a cortical center for 
vision, but a definite area for color; then wh ynot for all the 
thirty-two thousand color qualities which the eye can 
sense? There seems to be no limit to the multiplication 
of centers which can result from such a theory, and it surely 
serves as a firm f oimdation for the doctrine that there is no 
education in general, and that the best we can do is to 
train the individual to interpret a certain number of definite 
sense stimuli and to respond to a limited nmnber of con- 
crete situations in the same old way. ♦ * * * The 
doctrine of the absolute localization of nervous function has 
made the brain a machine of relatively unrelated parts and 
has created a doctrine of psychic atomism which is as 
untrue as it is impossible of practical application." 

Ill 

One favorite method of attack of the spedfists is to ex- 
aggerate and distort the claims of their opponents and to 
assign a meaning to the term mental discipline which was 
never given it by any person possessing a modicum of com- 
mon sense or reason. They charge the disciplinarians 
with the view that any particular mental activity will de- 

^ The Learning Process, New York (191 5), p. 212. 
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velop the mind equally in all directions, that, for instance, 
the mind may be developed symmetrically in all its powers 
by committing to memor> tables of logarithms or pages of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and that the mind having been 
thus trained is equally effective in all other activities, equally 
effective, let us say, in mathematical demonstration and in 
the composition of Ijrric poetry. And such charges are 
put forward not with the intent to ridicule, but for the pur- 
pose of disproving the theory of mental discipline! Says 
O'Shea^^ in setting forth the doctrine of his opponents, 
''Special kinds of action, as solving problems in cube root, 
will develop skill in deaUng with every situation in which 
one is placed, as in deciding the merits of the free-trade 
controversy, for example, mental work of any kind de- 
velops a fund of mental power, skill, force, keenness, or 
whatever it should be called, that may be utilized for the 
performance of any task. * * * The defenders of 
formal discipline conceive of the brain as a reservoir of 
energy ; they hold that this reservoir may be tapped at any 
point and its contents drawn off as required to meet any 
kind of need." Thomdike, in his Principles of Teaching, 
P- 237, presents the "common view" of the disciplinarians 
in the words, "The mind is a storage battery, which can 
be loaded with aU power or inteUect or judfflnent. giving 
the individual a surplus of mind to expand. * * * The 
powers of the mind are supposed to work irrespective of 
the data with which they work. The power of observa- 
tion is supposed to be uninfluenced by the nature of the fact 
observed; the power of reason to be uninfluenced by the 
natiure of the problem and data; the power of attention 
to be capable of direction toward any kind of object. It 
is even said that improvement of any one wiU improve all 
of the mental power." 

Here, as elsewhere, when such views are charged there 
is a careful withholding of authorities, of who it is that 
attached such a meaning to mental discipline. The names 
of those who hold such grotesque and bizarre views^are 

" Education as Adjustment, New York (1916), Chap. 13. 
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conspicuously absent. Their place is supplied with such 
convenient and non-committal phrases as "Jt is held" 
and '*It is said." In all the literature of the controversy, 
I believe, there can not be found a single sentence where 
this ''common view" of mental disciphne is exprest by 
one of the advocates of the theory, unless it be the state- 
ment attributed by Coover and Angell^* to Helmhetz to 
the effect that certain studies are particularly valuable 
since they train equally all the intellectual powers. But 
even here, let it be observed, it is "certain studies" and 
not any study which is asserted to have' this virtue. My 
own fruitless search among htmdreds of acquaintances 
for a single person, holding the views above described, 
convinces me that if such a rara avis ever existed it has 
long since become extinct. 

"If there was nothing more to the doctrine of formal 
discipline," says Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 214, 
"than the old faculty psychology, or the thought 
that training in one direction can be transferred 
equally in all directions, no attempt would be made 
here to further discuss this problem. It is quite obvious 
and beyond argument that training in mathematical reason- 
ing does not necessarily mean abiUty to reason equally 
well in affairs of every- day life; it seems certain that if I 
wish to increase my ability to discriminate between shades 
of grey, the best training is to attempt such discrimina- 
tions, and not, for example, to practise discriminating be- 
tween intensities of sound. It is a vastly different matter, 
however, to aflSrm that training in mathematical reasoning 
has no effect on the other rational processes, and that, as 
far as distinguishing shades of grey is concerned, it is quite 
indifferent whether the person has had previous training 
in sensorv discriminations in other fields. To aflSrm that 
when the mind is trained in one direction it is first of all 
trained in that direction and not in some other is one thing ; 
to affirm, however, that the training in one direction has 
no influence in other directions is quite another affair." 

^' American Journal of Psychology, Vol. lo (1907), p . 328. 
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A nattiral corollary growing out of this distorted view of 
mental discipline as set forth by the specifists, is that all 
subjects have equal disciplinary value if equally well taught. 
Thus Flexner" asserts that ''mental discipline effaces the 
natiural distinctions between different subjects;" and Thorn- 
dike^® imagines it to be one of the cardinal points of the doc- 
trine of formal discipline *'that any subject has as much 
disciplinary value as any other, both being equally well 
taught/' 

This is another of those remarkable inversions of the 
truth in which the writings of the spedfists abound. Is it 
not the disciplinarian who contends that there is an essen- 
tial difference in subjects for educational purposes, who 
maintains that the time-honored subjects are peculiarly 
adapted both because of their content and method to serve 
as efficient instnunents in education? Is it not the dis- 
ciplinarian who insists that nothing can take the place of 
mathematics in the schools and that the study of Latin 
and Greek is of greater educational value than is the study 
of German, French or Spanish? The contention that one 
subject has as much disciplinary value as another was first 
advanced by those who advocate the theory of education 
on the basis of content, and it was embraced and urged by 
the representatives of the hierarchy of new sciences and 
practical subjects which clamored for a place in the curric- 
ulum. Every professor of every special branch of learn- 
ing claims that his particular subject has as much disci- 
plinary value as any other and defends his claim by the 
arguments of the advocates of the theory of ** specific disci- 
pline." *'0n the solid rock of specific education we can 
build and must build," says Moore, ^^ "for the results of 
specific education we can be sure." "The special training,'* 
says Thomdike {Principles of Teaching, p. 249), "that is of 
greatest value in and of itself will commonly also possess 
sufficient disciplinary value." And Heck {Mental Disci- 

"Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 119 (191 7), p. 458. 
'° Educational Psychology, Vol. 2, p . 422. 
** School and Society, Vol 6 (19 17), p. 491. 
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pline and Educational Values, p. 48), in unrivaled 
naivete, advocates the following simple method- of 
constructing an up-to-da^te curriculum, ''What are the 
most important present uses of decimal fractions? These 
certainly can be - determined. Then put these and 
only these uses in the curriculum. What are the elements 
of knowledge about the German Empire most often 
reqtiired of our citizens generally by our present relations 
to that country? These certainly can be determined. 
Then put these elements and only these in the cunicultun. 
What are the facts about the Louisiana Purchase 
necessary for the mass of our citizens to know? These 
certainly can be determined. Then put these facts and 
only these in the curriculum. And so on thru the elemen- 
tary school studies," 

I think no one would go to a theologian for a statement 
of the theory of Mendelianism any more than to consult a 
biologist for the real meaning of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. So it would seem that we ought to inquire of the 
disciplinarians for a fair statement of the meaning to be 
attached to the theory of mental discipline. We should 
find that they have in mind quite another thing from the 
caricature which spedfists delight in declaring a myth and 
an exploded doctrine. Angell^^ states the real problem of 
formal discipline in the following words: ''(i) Does the 
serious ptUBuit of any study whatever leave the mind better 
able than it was before to cope with every other study? 
Stated otherwise, is every intellectual undertaking rendered 
materially easier or more efficient by virtue of previous in- 
tellectual training, regardless of the mode employed for 
such training? (2) Assuming an affirmative answer to 
(i) are there specific studies which are peculiarly valuable 
in this regard? or is any study honestly pursued as valuable 
as any other? In short, does the merit consist in the 
mere drill given by the very fact of concentration, or is 
there some residual value in the character of the subject 
matter studied?" Ddabarre^^ states the real problem at 

'* Bducationai^ Rsvmw, Vol. 36 (1908), p. 2. 
"• Education, Vol. 29 (1909), p. 596. 
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issue somewhat more briefly as follows: ''Are there cer- 
tain» vStudies which, aside from the value of their content, 
give also disdpUne, an attitude, a soundness of judgment 
toward objects and truths, that is indispensable; and, if 
so; do the good old subjects of the historic ciuriculum do 
this better than would certain other subjects that possess 
a content of more direct value in itself to most individuals?" 
It is clear that the problem of mental discipline, as conceived 
of by the advocates of mental training, does not admit 
of the analogy which compares the brain to a storage bat- 
tery or a water-tank, nor does it efface the natural dis- 
tinction between different subjects. 

If analogies must be used, the familiar one which likens 
the mind to the body, the school to the gymnasium, and 
education to physical training, is still as good as any other. 
We may hold that development of the physical organism 
rather than the performance of specific stunts is the real 
purpose of physical training, without admitting that it is 
immaterial what muscles are exercised or the manner m 
which we exercise them. No one would think of exercising 
with dumb-bells in preparation for a Marathon race, or to 
take finger exercises on a piano as training for a wrestling 
match. The analogy, we admit, is imperfect, but it should 
suffice to clear the disciplinarians of the suspicion of any 
such insanity as is impUed in the storage battery and water- 
tank analogies. 

IV 

The last and by all odds the most important claim to be 
considered is the claim that the theory of mental discipline 
has been weighed in the balance of experimental verifica- 
tion and has been found wanting. Says Professor Spear- 
man, *'The great assumption (of formal discipline) upon 
which education has rested for so many centuries is now at 
last rendered amenable to experimental corroboration, and 
it proves to be false." Professor Moore^^ quotes and in- 
dorses these words and adds, ''Some of those who have in- 
vestigated the question whether training is transferred de- 
clare that it is not. Some affirm that under certain condi- 

** School and Society, Vol. 6 (1917), p. 491. 
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tions it is sometimes and in some degree; but even when 
they declare that it is transferred the evidence of transfer 
is so inconclusive and the amount of so-called transfer is 
so slight and the expectation of it so tmcertain, that it is 
the part of wisdom no longer to build houses of learning 
upon the shifting sands of this doctrine." Asseverations 
such as these by those who presumably speak with authority 
on matters of education do more to discredit the ''science 
of education'' than all its detractors. 

This is not the place to review at length the ntun^rous 
experiments that have been conducted in recent years 
with the view of determining the kind and extent of the 
relationship of mental activities. Nor is it necessary 
since this task has been repeatedly performed by such com- 
petent critics as Bennett, Heck, Thomdike, Colvin, Coover, 
Rugg and others. Of these critics Bennett, Heck and 
Thorndike represent the specifist, Colvin, Coover, and 
Rugg, the disciplinarian point of view. It is therefore to 
be expected that these men attach different weights to the 
importance of the experimental evidence, but the remarkable 
fact is that they all admit the general effect of special 
practise or the transference of the improvement of mental 
activities, which is, of course, the real question to be settled. 

Summarizing the results of the various experiments, 
Colvin says, "As a result of the various investigations con- 
cerning the possibility of the influence of certain mental 
ftmctions on others, a niunber of definite facts are estab- 
lished. In the first place, it is quite evident that there is 
no one study that is of such a nature, either as to content or 
method of instruction, that it can train the mind equally 
well in all directions; neither can it be assumed that drill 
in this can be carried over without loss to other studies or 
practical activities, never mind how similar in nature. 
Equally absurd and tmwarranted, on the other hand, is 
the attempt to deny all reciprocal influence between various 
mental activities, or to hold that such influence is so slight 
that it is not worth while to seriously consider it in planning 
and arranging courses of study. That there are transfer 
effects, often of a considerable amotmt, can not be doubted 
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by any one who seriously and impartially examines the 
evidence. The fact of transfer can not be doubted. The 
factors involved in such transfer, the extent to which trans- 
fer can take place under any given set of conditions, and 
the best methods of securing such transfer will doubtless 
long remain questions for investigation and discussion. 

Coover summarizes the results of the psychological in- 
vestigation tmder eighteen headings from which I quote 
the following: 

Improvement in habituation to distraction is general 
(Vogt) ; increase in sensible discrimination of two points is 
shared by surrotmding areas (Volkman) ; improvement in 
discrimination of shades of blue (for school children) was 
transferred to facility in discrimination of shades of other 
colors, and of pitch (Bennett) ; improvement in estimating 
areas, weights, and lengths was transferred to capacity 
to estimate areas, weights and lengths different from those 
used in the training (Thomdike and Woodworth) ; time of 
simple reaction, and the time of reaction with discrimina- 
tion, to light, electrical, and tactual, stimuli, were reduced 
thru training in reaction, or reaction with discrimination, 
to sound stimuli (Pracker); training in memorizing poetry 
improved memory for digits and for names of places (Ben- 
nett) ; memorizing nonsense syllables improved memory for 
letters, nmnbers, words, meaningless syllables, Italian 
words, verses of poetry, lines of philosophic prose, and optical 
symbols (Ebert and Neumann); memorizing series of 
sounds improved memory for series of grays, tones, pitches, 
a square of geometrical figures, and verses of poetry (Fracker) 
a square of geometrical figures, and verses of poetry 
(Fracker); memorizing colors gave greater facility in 
memorizing odors and colors were transferred to memorizing 
nonsense syllables (Gamble). 

Other experiments were less decisive and one or two 
seemed to 3deld negative results, but it should be remem- 
bered that an experiment giving an indecisive or negative 
result on first trial by no means offsets an experiment 
yielding a positive result. Frequently an experiment 
yielding no positive result on first trial furnished distinct 
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evidence of transfer when repeated under more favorable 
conditions. Thus the much-cited memory test conducted 
by Professor James** showed no improvement of memory, 
but when repeated by other persons tmder James' direc- 
tions there appeared slight positive results, and the still 
later experiments on memory, mentioned in the above sum- 
mary, prove conclusively that the memory can be improved 
by training. Another instance is the experiment by Squire, *• 
which seemed to justify the conclusion that the habit of 
producing neat papers in arithmetic had no effect in im- 
proving the neatness of language and spelling papers, 
but when Professor Ruediger*^ repeated the same experi- 
ment under different conditions improved neatness charac- 
terized all the other work of the pupils. 

Coover concludes that "an examination of the data re- 
veals the fact that special training is * * * * proba- 
bly always somewhat general. Under the conditions of the 
experiments it usually ranges in amount from a fourth to 
three-fourths of the gain shown in the training/' That 
the amount is not quantitatively larger he attributes to 
several circumstances; to the fact that the experiments 
were limited to simple processes, that the periods of train- 
ing were rather short, and to reagents upon whom train- 
ing does not produce great practise effects. "Were the 
processes," he says, "as complex and various as those en- 
gaged in the study of Greek, mathematics or science; were 
the training to extend over four school years instead of 
over ten weeks tmder limiting laboratory conditions; and 
were the subjects in the plastic period of the 'teens' it is 
conceivable that the extent to which training is general 
would be fotmd to be greatly in excess of the laboratory 
figures." 

Rugg's monograph includes a careful study and summary 
of all the experiments on formal discipline up to the date 
of its publication ( 1 9 1 7) . His conclusion, like that of Coover 
and Colvin, is that transfer of training is an established 

" Psychology, Vol. 2, p. 667. 

*• Bagley, W. C, Tke Educative Process, New York (1905), p. 208. 

'" Educational Revibw, Vol. 36 (1908), p. 364. 
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fact. To the question, "Does training transfer?" he re- 
plies, ''Under the conditions of training studied in these 
thirty investigations we can answer unequivocally: There 
is distinct evidence for the so-called transfer of training. 
The experimental training of the abilities of either adult 
or school children in* either laboratory or schoolroom, 
will result in an increased eflSciency on the part of the sub- 
jects, in other abilities which are in some way related to the 
trained abilities. In these thirty investigations there are 
only four in which there is declared to have been fotmd 
absolutely no evidence of transfer. Moreover, three of 
these have been partly repeated or 'checked up' statistically, 
and distinct evidence of transfer fotuid. ♦ ♦ * 
Judging from the best of the published investigations, it 
seems possible that with more extended experiments a 
greater amount of spread would be found. With a greater 
emphasis on the control functions in our selections of abili- 
ties for experimentation, we may well expect a larger de- 
gree of transferred improvement." 

If we now turn to the summaries of Bennett, Heck and 
Thorndike, we find that while they do not deny the results 
stated by Colvin, Coover and Rugg, they refuse to admit 
that these results support the theory of mental discipline. 
From their point of view any experiment in special train- 
ing which does not show one hundred per cent improvement 
in general training must be counted as witnessing against 
formal discipline. Says Heck in commenting on the con- 
clusion of an experimenter, "such a conclusion antagonizes 
the doctrine of formal discipline because it disproves the 
complete transfer of abilities from one phase of the same study 
to another." Thorndike takes special pains to point out on 
every possible occasion that the percentage of transference was 
only 44 per cent, or 39 per cent, or 25 per cent instead of 100 
per cent, which in his estimate is demanded by the theory of 
formal discipline. In one experiment conducted by himself 
he found that seven hours' practise in mental multipUcation 
taken by twenty-eight matiure students enabled them to 
perform a certain task in two-fifths of the time taken be- 
fore they had this practise. This he considers additional 
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evidence against formal discipline, as is evidenced by the 
remark, **The most ardent advocate of the general influence 
of specific practise would not, I judge, claim that seven or 
eight hours' drill in any one thing could improve an already « 
well-educated adult 50 per cent or 5 per cent or even i per 
cent in the sense of reducing by that much the time re- 
quired in the average of all his intellectual processes." 
Thomdike concludes his summary in these words: ''These 
experimental facts, as a whole, leave a rather confused 
impression on one's mind, and resist organization into any 
simple statement of how far the improvement wrought by 
special practise spreads beyond the function primarily 
exercised. They do, however, at least put out of cotul 
the old doctrine of a very wide spread of a very large per- 
centage of the special improvement. Possibly nobody ever 
really believed that the improvement made in reasoning 
about Latin syntax would spread equally, or almost equally, 
or all or nearly all varieties of reasoning; but men wrote as 
if they believed substantially this. Certainly nobody can 
now believe in it in the face of these experiments." In 
other words, these disciplinarians who really beUeved that 
the mind could be symmetrically developed for the per- 
formance of all its possible activities by memorizing let us 
say chemical formulas or nonsense syllables and nothing 
else have at last been shown to be wrong. 

Fortunately, it requires no argument to show that a very 
small percentage of general training is of greater educa- 
tional value than any amount of strictly specific training. 
Coover, as we have seen, estimates, on the basis of the ex- 
periments thus far made, that the transfer of simple proceses 
varies from 25 per cent to 75 per cent of the special train- 
ing. Let us suppose that the disciplinary effect of a study 
is only 10 or even only 5 per cent of its specific effect ; would 
not teachers be justified in working for this five per cent 
quite as much as for the hundred per cent of specific train- 
ing? Thomdike {Educational Psychology, Vol. 2, p. 421), 
admits as much and in so doing yields all that the disd- 
pUnarians contend for when he says, "If a hundred hoiurs 
of training in being scientific about chemistry produced 
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only one-hundredth as much improvement in being scien- 
tific about all sorts of facts, it would yet be a very re- 
munerative educational force. If a gain of fifty per cent 
• in justice towards classmates in school affairs increased 
the general equitableness of a boy's behavior only one- 
tenth of one per cent, this disciplinary effect would 
still perhaps be worth more than the specific habit." 

There are signs which indicate that the wave of specific 
education or education on the basis of content alone has 
reached its crest if indeed it has not already past it. The 
voices of those who call formal discipline a myth and a 
superstition are not as loud and numerous as they were 
some years ago. Some of the advocates of specific train- 
ing are growing more moderate in their assertions and a few 
seem to question the validity of some of their earlier claims. 
The psychologists who support the disciplinarians' point 
of view grow more nmnerous each year. Miinsterberg,** 
shortly before his death, wrote, *'The transference of train- 
ing in one field to other fields has been demonstrated experi- 
mentally in a large number of different regions of mental 
jjfg * * * Experiments in recent years leave no doubt 
that the educator may very well rely on the training of one 
mental power thru the training of another." Colvin and 
Bagley,^* in discussing the problem of training the reasoning 
power, say, "There is every reason to believe that his (the 
student's) mind wiU be 'trained' somewhat as the older ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of formal discipline contended." 
Even Moore {What Is Education? p. 99), one of the high 
priests of the gospel of specific discipline, admits regretfully 
to be sure, that **the coming of the day when no teacher 
uses this hoary superstition to justify his teaching has ac- 
tually been postponed by experiments undertaken to show 
to what extent a common element may function in differ- 
ent fields of learning." That day, it is now safe to say, 
will not come until the circle has been squared. 

Robert E. MoRrrz 

University of Washington 

28 Psychology, General and Applied, New York (191 6), p. 388. 
'• Human Behavior, New York (191 3), p. 320. 



PHONETIC SPELLING AS AN ENGINEERING 

PROBLEM 



The principal aim of this paper is to show what might 
be developt by treating English spelling from the view- 
point of the efficiency engineer rather than that of the 
specialist who is likely to pla6e much emphasis on refine- 
ments in detail which in some cases may not make for the 
greatest efficiency in practise. That specialists have done 
much valuable work in spelling reform is beyond question, 
but the man in the street who is expected to adopt the re- 
forms is fairly entitled to a hearing and may be able to 
give a suggestion of practical value. I am aware that 
'Tools rush in where angels fear to tread'' and it is possi- 
ble that I am one of the fools. That is not only possible 
but may prove to be very near the truth as to some details 
proposed, but details are insignificant when compared with 
general principles which seem to have been overlooked 
by some reformers or there would not be so many and 
such widely different plans for reform sprung upon the 
public. 

In general, it may be said that the end to be gained by 
writing is the clear expression of thought upon the printed 
page, but entering into much detail in order to represent 
minute variations of sound does not further that end. The 
important thing is that we may be able to know a word 
either by its form or by the context and be able to pro- 
nounce it if unfamiliar. The problem of reforming English 
orthography is more difficult than in the case of most lan- 
guages on account of the greater number of English vowel 
sounds, and the difficulty has been augmented by the fact 
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that thru a laudable desire to be exact we are recognizing^ 
an increasing number of nearly related sounds that by a 
simpler classification might not be regarded as elementary 
and should by all means be ignored in spelling. That a 
man with experience and an acute ear can detect and 
classify more than one hundred sounds in well-spoken 
EngUsh is of no importance to the majority of educated 
people because they can not distinguish them, and it is 
probable that some inaccuracies in English pronunciation 
are due to the fact that we recognize and try to teach more 
sounds than the average person can distinguish and vocalize* 
It is safe to say that in many parts of the country not 
more than fifteen per cent of the people having a fair com- 
mon school education can correctly enunciate the rather 
common vowel sound heard in the word dog. A bright 
and capable grade teacher was asked to illustrate the sound 
before an mstitute, but, not being wiUing to try a danger- 
ous experiment in orthoepy, said she had heard some breeds- 
called *'daags," but beUeved the Indian was very near the 
truth when he said his dawg was "just dawg.'* However, 
diflBiculties of this kind are by no means confined to grade 
teachers for not long ago I asked some college students why 
one so often hears the word logarithm correctly pronounced 
while the wrong vowel is generally used in the word log. 
One man, who stood high in his classes, settled the matter 
by the statement that o in *lawgarithm" should be sotmded 
the same as o in "lawg." This is not to find fault with 
the sound of o, as in on, for it is an integral part of the lan- 
guage, but there is evidence that it must have careful 
nursing if it long survives the frosts of neglect in many 
localities. Such matters are mentioned in the hope that 
some day the experts wiU mercifully desist from discover- 
ing new vowels, for we now have more than most of us 
can manage. 

The reforms in spelUng which are being most rapidly 
adopted in practise are those in which the problem is miet 
in a spirit of compromize with existing conditions, but it 
is hard for one to adopt compromizes when intent on de- 
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vising something that shall have a high degree of excel- 
lence, yet the Spanish Academy, in making modem written 
Spanish almost perfectly phonetic, adopted compromizes 
that may have been the principal reason for its success. 

There are three leading factors entering into the problem 
of improving the written form of any language, their 
relative importance being in the following order: (i) legi- 
bility, (2) economic limit to the number of separate charac- 
ters, (3) concession to visual habit. 

IrEGIBIUTY 

The lower case Roman letters owe their high degree of 
legibility to the fact that they are not all the same height. 
It is noticeable that nearly all the burden of representing 
speech is borne by a very few of these letters, for accord- 
ing to the proportions adopted for English type fonts, 
six letters comprize 60 . 8 per cent of the total number used 
in English composition and twelve letters make up 96.5 
per cent. To know the order of frequency with which 
these letters are used one has only to remember the lino- 
type operator's pi-Une, etaion shrdlu. The first group of 
six contains the t-cross and i-dot while the next group con- 
tains three letters taller than the rest, all these being valua- 
ble landmarks to guide the rapid reader. In deciphering 
poorly written pen manuscript such features, supplemented 
by a good imagination, are sometimes the reader's only 
guide, so that it is fair to assume that in choosing any 
character to represent an element of speech the question 
of legibihty is paramount. While the lower case letters 
are fairly legible they are not ideally so, for of the twelve 
just mentioned not one has a loop extending below the 
writing line. This suggests that if new characters are re- 
quired their form ought to be so chosen as to improve the 
average legibihty of the alphabet. Other considerations 
governing the form are quite secondary, for the letters 
are only arbitrary signs and it is of Uttle consequence 
whether we are strictly logical in using only digraphs to 
represent diphthongal sounds or whether we continue our 
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present practise of using digraphs to represent some simple 
elements and some single letters to represent diphthongs. 
This classification of elementary sounds does not interest 
the person learning to read, the important point being 
that each letter or digraph shall as far as practicable repre- 
sent the same sound. Historical consistency in the form 
of letters is even of less moment, for instance, whether 
the letter B was originally a symbol to represent the head 
of bos, a bird or a bull's foot, may be interesting but has 
no bearing on its present-day utiUty. As a case in which 
the element of legibiUty transcends even that of phonetic 
accuracy it is proper to note that the letter f is correctly 
used in the preposition of where it is a substitute for its 
cognate v, the height of this letter making the written 
preposition highly legible and an important landmark in 
reading pen manuscript, as well as useful in the reading of 
print. If we had more words of high legibiUty a greater 
number of people would be able to read a newspaper column 
straight down instead of following each line across. To 
distinguish the word oflf, flf is properly used. 

NUMBER OF CHARACTERS 

A rather narrow limit to the number of letters in an alpha- 
bet is important and new letters shotdd be introduced with 
extreme caution, as the number now used in printing con- 
siderably exceeds the limit of a convenient typewriter 
keyboard and also that of the linotype. Great emphasis 
should be placed on this important point which seems to 
have been overlooked in most proposals for reform. 

A character has been invented to represent a soimd called 
the neutral vowel, which was discovered in English not 
long ago, but it is believed that there would be a much 
safer guide to pronunciation if the existence of this sound 
were ignored. For instance, in speaking the word "again/* 
if the pupil has in mind that the first element is a, as in 
ale, he will be likely to pronounce the first word correctly, 
being obUged to obscure the vowel in the first syllable fca* 
want of stress, but it is essential that the organs of speech 
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be in the **a" position when he begins to enunciate the 
word. With the neutral vowel, or any other vowel than 
a, in mind he has no proper guide and the vowel in the first 
syllable is likely to degenerate into u, as in up. As another 
illustration, if the pupil were taught that the article the 
is really "thee" under all conditions, with the vowel slightly 
obscured from necessity but not design when unstrest 
and followed by another word, the organs of speech would be 
properly brought into the '*e" position when he begins to 
say "the man" or "the angel," and he would without effort 
pronotmce the first word correctly, which he did before 
anybody told him that the sound was obscured or in any 
way changed. Experience of the writer with pupils has 
taught him that an intention to pronounce the vowels as 
if not obscured is an almost indispensable safeguard against 
a late and most lamentable tendency towards degradation 
of the language, and to afford a necessary guide for this 
intention, the unchanged vowels should appear in the text 
and be taught as such. That a few skilful people with 
much training can escape such a pitfall is beside the point, 
for it is the majority that should be considered. The fact 

I that the organs of speech should be n a slightly different 
position in the enunciation of each obscured vowel tends 
to weaken the theory of the neutral vowel and gives some 
ground for a more convenient assumption that no such 

' vowel exists. 

i Ligatured letters are being quite rapidly eliminated from 

the alphabet, thus reducing the number of characters. 

I Since the coming of the typewriter the ligatured fi, fl, ae, and 
others, are less used, so that proposals to introduce liga- 
tures into a phonetic alphabet seem opposed to the present 
evolution of the written language. The limitation of the 
typewriter spacing which requires all the letters to be of 
the same width, forbids the use of a readable ligature and 
leaves our present digraphs the most convenient alterna- 
tive. The question of adding new letters to the alphabet 
is so connected with that of visual habit that it will be dis- 
cust further under that head. 
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VISUAX HABIT 

In any orthographic reform sufficient concession should 
be made to visual habit to enable those having only in- 
struction in an improved system to conveniently read 
books printed in the older characters. It should also be 
borne in mind that every change in spelling impUes for a 
time the inconvenience of discarding practises that are so 
familiar as to have become automatic, consequently the 
reasons in favor of each individual change should be suffi- 
cient to overcome reasonable objections from the stand- 
point of habit. To illustrate, the sound or sounds repre- 
sented by the digraph wh were formerly regarded as the surd 
cognate of w and were treated in the earlier textbooks as an 
elementary sound, but later we have been taught to be- 
lieve that there are two sounds, that of h followed by w, 
and this has been considered sufficient warrant by lexicog- 
raphers for reversing the letters to hw in respelling for 
pronunciation. I do not propose to question this view as 
far as the sounds themselves are concerned, but in order to 
determine whether the changed spelling should come into 
general use we are entitled to write into the other member 
of the equation the fact that the digraph wh is a conventional 
symbol for and actually represents the sounds in question 
and that it represents no other sound or sounds to occasion 
difficulty in spelling or pronunciation. If this satisfies 
the equation we have no reason left in favor of a change 
and may regard as phonetic a large class of speUings, as 
when, which, why, whisk and whip. This position is 
strengthened by the fact that neither the factors legibility 
nor economy can be admitted to the first member of the 
equation in favor of a change. A considerable amount of 
space has been given to this seemingly unimportant detail 
for the reason that it is hoped thereby to illustrate an im- 
portant principle. We go before the public with the per- 
fectly true statement that our children are two years be- 
hind German children in learning to read and spell on ac- 
coimt of our irrational orthography, while Spanish children 
are able to read fluently within a few weeks after learning 
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their alphabet. We call attention to the millions wasted 
in writing and printing useless and worse than useless let- 
ters. Then we follow with proposals which have no direct 
relation to our statement of the case and is it any wonder 
that our appeal has little or no effect? If we ask men in 
charge of business houses to make changes that will for a 
time lower the efficiency of typists and type compositors 
as well as give trouble to proofreaders, all entailing financial 
loss, besides the greater question of giving annoyance to 
patrons, they are entitled to be shown that each particular 
detail of the proposed reform in which they are asked to as- 
sist offers some practical advantage. 

The Simplified Spelling Board in publishing its list of 
300 words said, **the majority of English words are spelled 
according to ascertainable EngUsh analogies, and are thus 
fairly regular." This view impUes that much of our spell- 
ing is now phonetic if we choose to so regard it. The rule 
on which most proposed phonetic alphabets are based is a 
good one, viz.: "One letter for each sotmd and one sound 
for each letter," and would indicate that the digraphs ch, 
sh, and others should be supplanted by new characters, 
but most of them are so seldom used that a change would 
not materially shorten the average length of words. A 
strong reason against a change is that some modem lan- 
guages now use these same digraphs, calling them in some 
cases single letters double in form, and by so regarding our 
digraphs we could come in imder the rule quoted and leave 
many of our spelling unchanged. These digraphs would 
prove far more useful to us if we would cultivate a sufficient 
degree of intimacy to call them by their Christian names, 
as the Spanish chay for ch, rather than their family names 
or initials. They add immensely to the efficiency of the 
alphabet by keeping the number of separate characters 
within working limits. I have seen children playing school 
and when one of them in their mimic spelling class, in 
order to purposely miss, spelled the word what, '*whee-o-t," 
it has seemed to me that the child's instinctive love for 
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the fitness of things is often a better guide than is our 
xnuch wisdom. 

If we wish to show how many people, including the 
dictionaries, pronounce the word sure we write it "shoor," 
and every person having the least smattering of EngUsh 
recognizes the vowel sound we desire to illustrate. To 
represent this sotmd by another character than a digraph 
would not be necessary tmless it is proposed to give the 
continental sound to English u which proposal is not here 
discust. 

That the sotmd of i in ice is diphthongal but represented 
by a single letter may be regarded as fortimate when we 
remember that this circumstance doubles the efficiency 
of that letter. It should also be noted that in English the 
sound is not identical with continental ai but less distinctly 
diphthongal, besides, other English vowels have a vanish 
or change in quality, and if we admit such refinements into 
ordinary writing it is hard to predict to what complexities 
of detail they might lead us. Y is a substitute for i when 
final in words and primitives, long in monosyllables, as in 
try, flying, and short in polysyllables, as in entry, duty. 
There would seem to be no very strong reason for changing 
this usage as the final y with its loop below the writing 
line adds greatly to the legibility of writing. It is also 
worthy of remark that English is not the only modem 
language in which i and y are used for the same sound. 

Not long ago we discovered that plain English u is a 
diphthong and should be represented by a digraph. I 
have some young friends who are so proud of this dis- 
covery that they divide the sound into two syllables and 
say *'tee-yoon" for tune. However, if the sotmd is elim- 
inated by division the matter should give us no serious con- 
cern for we can conveniently part with a few vowels. The 
sound is so infrequent that it makes Uttle difference how- 
many letters we use to represent it, but it is dear to Yankees 
and I love it. When a Yankee boy becomes angry he some- 
times calls his playmate a ''fule," and in the days of callow 
youth I was acquainted with a poetically minded girl who 
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talked about the "silvery mtine." However, the present 
strong propaganda for giving continental value to the let- 
ter may be met by changed pronunciation which is more 
easily accomplished than changes in spelling. The conti- 
nental sound is becoming more prevalent in this country 
and very soon we may hear only '* toons" instead of times. 

The letter x represents two different sotmds and for that 
reason interferes with a strictly scientific system, but it 
makes for greater efficiency and for that reason its use will 
increase no matter how resolutely we enter upon the task 
of teaching consistency. We might pass an edict that 
hereafter ks should be used instead of x, but busy men would 
continue to write sax for sacks, sox for socks, and even crax 
for crackers. 

Comment on a number of sounds is omitted, but it may 
be remarked that the diphthongs in the words oil and out 
are conventionally represented by the digraphs oi and ou, 
changed to oy and ow when final. That the initial sound 
is not correctly represented by o does not seem important 
when we remember that it is the digraph as a whole that is 
used. It is easy to memorize any set of sjrmbols that 
represent the vocal elements of a language, the really im- 
portant point being that, as far a3 practicable, there should 
be no doubt as to the sound represented. If we could at 
all times keep this cardinal principle in view we would find 
the reform of EngUsh spelling akeady half accomplished. 

This paper at the outset proposed to make suggestions for 
reforming the most chaotic spelling in the world, but so 
far has revealed nothing that ought to be changed f it is 
to remain EngUsh, which can not be unless the proposed 
word-forms follow English analogies. 

II 

What then is left for the iconoclastic spelling reformer 
to do? There is much, for he can smash idols that have 
i's that eye not and have o's that oh not and have many 
symbols of speech that speak not. Some reformers are 
going about this business with tact and judgment, but 
other dissipate their efforts and raise opposition by going 
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too far afield and in their exhuberance of well-meant en- 
thusiasm they attempt to break other things than dmnb 
idols. Therefore in the remainder of this paper an attempt 
will be made to show how joyfully and freely reformers 
may work their will and what drastic and mirth-provoking 
proposals they may make without breaking into the china 
shop, or at least without destroying much useful pottery. 
It is not intended as a serious attempt to launch another 
system of phonetics, for there are already too many, but 
is given merely to illustrate certain useful principles. 

In order to gain definite information as to practical re- 
quirements, an analysis was made of ten diBferent extracts 
from English prose composition, each containing one thou- 
sand letters, tabulating the frequency with which certain 
vocal elements and letters are used. The results substan- 
tial y agree with other researches of this kind and quota- 
tion will be made as occasion requires. Of the sotmds repre- 
sented by the five vowel characters, the ones commonly 
called long and short are the most important. There are 
a few simple and generally recognized rules for determining 
in many cases which of these sounds a vowel should take, 
but these rules do not cover all cases. However, if each 
of the five letters were only allowed to represent two sotmds 
the matter would be much simplified and the present spell- 
ing of thousands of words could be retained. The five 
vowel letters have this long sound 53 per cent of the times 
they occur in syllables carrying the principal stress which 
is quite remarkable considering the comparative infrequent 
use of the long sounds, the short being about four times as 
frequent, and this leads to the suggestion that if the long 
sotmd in strest syllables were designated by an accent it 
would cover a majority of cases as well as locate the strest 
syllable which is probably the most important of any 
single factor in determining the pronunciation of English 
words. It would also be necessary to use this accent in 
some monosyllables. There are certain objections to a 
diacritic, but it is more legible than special vowel forms, 
its occasional omission from writing would not be fatal be- 
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cause the context would set the reader right and in lan- 
guages using them it is not uncommon to omit them for the 
most part from manuscript, leaving them to be suppUed 
by the printer. The acute accent is favored because it is 
so widely used that it would introduce nothing new into 
typewriting or printing. This suggestion is made with 
the knowledge that when compromizes with existing condi- 
tions have to be made perfection is impossible. 

The alphabet is admittedly short of vowels but we might 
slightly increase the number without inventing new charac- 
ters. For instance, there is a vowel sound represented 
in turn by a number of letters before r, as in her, sir, fur, 
heard less distinctly in such words as elixir, pursue, and 
when still less distinct is markt as the so-called neutral 
vowel, as in letter, Peter, ever. It would seem fairly in 
accordance with the facts to obviate the necessity for a 
new letter and omit this confusing array of vowels by allow- 
ing the letter r to represent this vowel sound. The French 
do not use a vowel before r in such words as Kvre, metre, 
and our omission of it would assist cosmopolitan spelling. 
The suggestion may be said to be fairly in accordance 
with English analogy, for it merely impUes the rather more 
Kberal extension to the letter r of the same privilege en- 
joyed by syllabic 1 in Uttle, able, trifle. We cotdd thus 
spell 'letr" with fewer "letrz," shortening the average 
length of words two per cent, so that one might say with 
Laertes, "If this be madness, there is method in it." 

The letter w when followed by a vowel, as in twin, swan, 
is classed in English as a consonant, but its sound, very 
nearly represented by u in the languages of Europe, is not 
there regarded as consonantal but combined with its 
following vowel forms a diphthong. Now in the English 
words quoted, if we separate the sound of w from the glide 
into the soimd of the following vowel we might for con- 
venience revert to what has long ago been stated and be- 
Ueved that the sotmd is the same as u in pull and make use 
of the letter to represent the vowel sound heard in full, 
book, could. The frequency of a character to represent 
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this sound would be only two-tenths of one per cent and 
for that reason almost any expedient would be preferable 
to coining a new letter of such low efficiency. 

Mention has been made of consonant digraphs, as ch, sh, 
th and zh, but it is found that the frequency of characters 
to represent these sounds would be three-tenths of one per 
cent and lower. Cumbering the alphabet with new let- 
ters having such a low efficiency factor is tmthinkable 
when it akeady contains letters which under a proper 
rule would immistakably represent the sounds. As these 
facts and conditions become better known, proposals for 
the adoption of such letters will be abandoned. 

Th sonant occurs 291 times in writing 10,000 characters 
and its designation by a single letter would shorten writing 
about three per cent as well as make a quite necessary dis- 
tinction between the sonant and stu'd. The character 
might be named **the'* and could be used with perfect 
propriety to denote the definite article, further shortening 
the average length of words 3 . 4 per cent, a total of over 
6 per cent. 

For ng, as in sing, the scientific alphabet has the charac- 
ter n, proposed long ago by Ellis and Pitman. The adop- 
tion of this would shorten writing over one per cent and 
more definitely denote pronunciation. No other character 
could be more appropriate. 

The character & is a part of the alphabet and will never 
be discarded. A special form better adapted to match 
the lower case letters should not oflfend the eye if used 
for the three-letter word and would shorten the average 
length of words 2 per cent. 

This discussion has not gone over all the ground covered 
by the investigation, but sufficient to illustrate the method 
used. It was concluded to avoid new letters having what 
I have called an efficiency factor of less than one per cent, 
but where an advantage of more than one per cent can be 
gained in shortening words by using a new character, that 
course has been cordially endorsed. By using this method 
of eUmination it was found that only two new consonant 
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characters and no new vowels are required to make the 
alphabet fairly phonetic except as to some slight and im- 
important variations of sotmd that would not be useful 
in ordinary writing. 

In order to see how it would work out in practise, the 
ten extracts heretofore alluded to were spelled out in ac- 
cordance with the conclusions arrived at and it was found 
that 21.4 per cent of the letters could be omitted and at 
the same time leave 31 per cent of the words unchanged 
while the number of accent marks used amounted to only 
a little over 3 per cent of the original number of letters. 
A saving of $31 .40 on every $100 in cost of writing, print- 
ing and cable tolls alone looks encouragingly worth while, 
and since it has been shown by men of the highest scholar- 
ship that in improving our spelling we sacrifice nothing 
but our prejudices the question becomes doubly interesting. 

The general conclusions arrived at have been in part so 
well anticipated by the Simplified Spelling Board and 
kindred societies that there is Uttle excuse for this writing 
except that an illustration of principles is always of value 
and open discussion of an interesting question may also 
be beneficial. The author does not claim strict accuracy 
for all his conclusions, but with the greatest possible em- 
phasis he desires to call attention to the fact that there are 
certain economic factors, absolutely controUing in their 
nature, that must be reckoned with in solving the problem. 
It is therefore hoped that this contribution may be of as- 
sistance in mapping the ground to be covered by further re- 
search, thus defining the matter within narrower limits 
and allowing concentration of the work on the more im- 
portant details. 

To some the consideration of this question may look 
like a dream too unlikely of fulfilment to engage the atten- 
tion of serious minds, but that view is not warranted by 
the facts, for our written language is now in a state of 
tolerably rapid change. Besides, if the imagination did 
not at times reach out into the borderland of dreams there 
would be little human advancement. There is comfort 
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in this last remark for all reformers, however divergent their 
views, because no one can predict with certainty the pre- 
cise form English words will finally assume under the re- 
lentless attrition of practical experience and economic 
necessity. 

"dvr 5 hilz & faar awa 

A litl boy st^lz from hiz mominz pla, 

& undr 9 blosomin apl tre 

He \iz & he dr^mz of 9 thinz to be, 

Of batlz faut & victoriz wun, 

Of ronz orthr6n & of grit d6dz dun — 

Of 9 vab: 9at he shal proov sum da 
6vr 5 hilz & faar awa — 

6vr 9 hilz & faar awa." 

It iz gwd for a man to indulj in da-dr£mz at od moments 
becauz it givz him fresh strenth for 9 batl of Iff. 

John Randall 

B0XJU)BR» Coi«ORADO 



VI 

AN EDUCATIONAL LEAGUE OF NATIONS^ 

In view of the reconstruction of education it is instruc- 
tive to compare the ideas of the Renaissance with some 
ideas current today. 

Printing created, or at least emphasized, a distinction 
between the learned and the unlearned. Erasmus, in his 
Exposition of the Creed, puts this difference very signi- 
ficantly. "Painting," he says, "is to the unlearned what 
books are to the learned/' Medieval educational train- 
ing thru the fine arts, especially thru architecture and 
painting, compelled the restriction of benefit to particular 
places. The introduction of printing, and at the same time 
the permeation of the ideals of the new learning, made all 
students, old and yoimg, free of the Universal Republic of 
Letters. The medieval university provision of the jus 
ubique docendi had enabled those teachers who were re- 
garded as qualified to teach independently of state bounda- 
ries, because all countries used the common language, 
Latin ; but the use of the privilege was necessarily restricted, 
because teachers were few. Printing, however, made the 
means of study general. 

The idea of a European Literary Republic, bound to- 
gether by a common enthusiasm for knowledge and the 
advancement of learning, was the dream of Erasmus and 
Vives, and of the other Renaissance leaders of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; but the spirit of emancipation 
which the revival of learning had evoked, and continued 
to stimulate in the seventeenth centtuy, rendered imprac- 
ticable the united effort of European literary humanism. 
The ideas of freedom of nation from nation, and of per- 

^ From the Educational Supplement of the Ix>ndon Times for May 29. 
19x9. 
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sonal freedom within the nations themselves, brought in 
the course of national self-realization the development 
of national vernaculars, national self-dependence, and event- 
ually a tendency to national exclusiveness. Education 
followed suit. The obsession of adaptation to environ- 
ment led to the substitution of the ideal of educational 
nationalism for that of classical literary culture. We are 
now in an age in which we speak with deep concern of 
national education, but are far from consciously recognizing 
the need of a transfiguring educational humanism. 

The industrial revolution is the nearest modem parallel 
movement to the introduction of printing. The industrial 
revolution has done for material commodities what print- 
ing did for literature and culture thru books. They were 
both, potentially, great methods of human emancipation. 
Some cjmics will say that they have both led to slavery, 
the one of individual workmen, and the other to the slavery 
of bookishness. The fact is, however, that neither is an 
end in itself. Machinery with the motor power of steam 
or electricity is essentially a labor-saving device, whether in 
factory or workshop. Educationally, the position is un- 
satisfactory if the individual workmen do not get far bet- 
ter education tmder modem conditions than their prede- 
cessors had under the old conditions of home industry, 
because, at any rate, the industrial revolution has produced 
a grouping together of work-people's f amiUes, which makes 
it far easier, so far as administration is concerned, to estab- 
lish and superintend schools than it would have been were 
artisans not gathered together in large groups. The real 
difficulty, however, is not the quantitative one. That 
difficulty has been, to some extent, solved in the nineteenth 
centiuy and the first quarter of the twentieth. Having got 
the children into the schools, the question arises : how ought 
they to be taught and trained? by what subjects of instruc- 
tion? and, above all, towards what end? 

This is the acute problem of Reconstruction. The work- 
ing classes themselves are determined that their children 
shall not be educated for the direct purposes of the em- 
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ployer. The education of children in all stages, elementary, 
secondary and university, must be ''liberal" in spirit. 
Early and concentrated training, in school or out, for in- 
dustrial, commercial and technical purposes, has some- 
thing of exploitation in it, either in the selfish interest of 
employers or parents, or in some mistaken view of the 
good of the child. The one piupose which justifies com- 
pulsory education, in the long run, is the human good of 
the child himself. Within the limits of the span of state 
institutional education, the question is : what can be done to 
bring the individual child into the straight line of tendency, 
to enable him to come in touch with the best in humanity? 
Some will limit the aim to the stimulation and develop- 
ment of good local citizenship; some to good citizenship in 
Great Britain; others to good citizenship in the Empire. 
National emergencies may make each of these aims promi- 
nent at a particular moment in the country's history, but 
permanent limitation to such an outlook is bad for the boy 
and bad for the country. Self-centeredness is no more 
admirable in the boy than in the man, and no more desira- 
ble in the citizen as such than in the man. How can he 
even know his England **who only England knows?" 

The educational outlook must be kept parallel with ex- 
tensions of political thought. In the sixteenth century, 
the Renaissance gave highest honor to those who partici- 
pated in the European RepubUc of Letters. Today the 
same honor, and even greater responsibiUty, Ues with in- 
ternational comradeship in education. With the recogni- 
tion of common aims, common needs, common responsi- 
bilities, nations can not '*live to themselves alone." Nations 
are but the individuals forming the population. The human 
bond must be emphasized if the League of Nations is to 
continue a reality. The adult population today, after the 
war, is closer in sympathy and in general aims with otu* 
Allies than isolated Britain has ever been with other cotm- 
tries in the course of her history ; but the spirit can only be- 
come permanent, and with it the bond of peace, if it be 
handed down from this generation to the next. No branch 
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of the reconstruction of education can be more important 
than the consideration of the best means of developing 
in our schools the highest, noblest feelings of htunanism; 
basing education on the recognition of the best that has 
been thought and said in the past; and inculcating rever- 
ence for all life, especially for all human life, and respect 
and awe for the good, the true, and the beautiful. This 
may penetrate thruout all possible subjects of study. It 
is a spirit, not a curriculum. It was reached in the six- 
teenth century by the great scholars of the Renaissance. 

The problem today is: how can humanism permeate the 
whole of otu" educational institutions? It is a question 
for every nation^ for omrselves, and for all other nations. 
It includes the local idea; it includes the national idea, and 
the international idea. It goes back to classical times, 
and can perhaps be best exprest in the Latin sentence, which 
in its widest significance has become a dictum of the ages: 
*'Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto^ The spirit 
of this maxim may not be directly international, but indi- 
rectly it is that, and more. It is humanist; and it is, more- 
over, the spirit of our best teachers, past and present. 

IntemationaUsm should not be regarded as a new sub- 
ject, in competition with dozens of others for introduction 
into the ctuiiculum. It is the educational parallel to the 
physcial expansion of our age. We are on the verge of 
a period when men are about to become themselves **flocks 
of birds" for good or for evil. The change will mark an 
era comparable with that of the introduction of steam, 
which produced the industrial revolution. Air travel, 
as a means of communication, will produce a new world, in- 
troducing, as it has been said, a *'new dimension." Within 
ten years, it may, be in less time, our ideas of practical 
communications will have brought the whole world incal- 
culably nearer together for all activities, except, perhaps, 
for education. We shall, of course, school teachers and 
others, enter into the environments of the idea. But 
descriptive accounts of marvels in aerial traveling, both in 
and out of school, will not rectify the mistakes of omitting 
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to use our opportunities educationally to raise the sense 
of the solidarity of mankind in the light of this nearer ap- 
proach of men to men. 

Today, then, a new world of communication is about 
to open upon all peoples, with untold possibilities of spiritual 
as well as of material developments. The intercourse of 
nations is about to be quickened ; all kinds of international 
relations will be formed, at a pace inconceivably great. Do 
we propose to go on with the usual educational ''permanent" 
questions? We discuss how we ought to reconstruct the 
constitution of local authorities, directors, salaries, pen- 
sions, and so on. But, conciuxently, why are we not com- 
paring notes with teachers of other nations, rising on step- 
ping stones of our past educational selves to higher things, 
preparing to become more habituated to mixing with the 
best of the teachers of other countries; and, above all, con- 
sulting with them about the possibilities of conunon humanist 
efforts and common efforts as citizens to turn to spiritual 
human ptuposes the material progress of the future? 

A poUtical League of Nations, and the accentuated in- 
dustrial and commercial rapprochement or, at any rate, con- 
tact between the manufacturers and merchants of the world, 
point to the necessity of a League of Education parallel 
to those movements. President Wilson has demanded a 
world "safe for democracy." His critics have suggested 
the concurrent desirability of democracies "safe for the 
world." If the doctrine of education as adjustment to 
environment be really entertained, everything depends 
upon the comprehensiveness of the term "environment.'. 
We picture, sooner or later (it might be all the sooner if 
teachers realized their power in concerted ation), that 
Mazzini's ideals may be included in the teachers' atmos- 
phere, that our "first duties," as he declared to the Italian 
working men — 

duties without f ulfiling which you can not hope to fulfil those owed to family 
and country — are to Humanity. . Do not say, "The language 

which we speak is different." Tears, actions, martyrdom form a 
conunon language for all men, and one which all understand. Do not say, 
"Humanity is too vast, and we are too weak." . . Ask yourselves. 
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whenever you do any action in the sphere of your country, or your family, If 
"what I am doing Were done by all and for all, would it advantage or injure 
Humanity? and if your conscience answers, It would injure humanity, desist; 
desist, even if it seem to you that an immediate advantage for your country 
or your family would ensue from your action. 

It was from England that Mazzini addrest these words to 
his compatriots; and he was no mere educational theorist. 
Let us remember that he taught an evening school (shall 
we say a continuation school?) in Hatton Garden, in Lon- 
don, for some years and his teaching work has been de- 
scribed as a '*holy work, holily fulfilled." 

Besides the Mazzinian type of international education, 
there is another which is making itself heard, under the 
name of internationalism. The movements in England 
known as the **Plebs" League, and the Labour College, and 
other classes of Independent Working Class Education, are 
organized with the pmpose of equipping men and women 
for the industrial, poUtical and social work of the labor 
movement from the purely working-class point of view. 
Leaders of this movement recognize the important educa- 
tional truth that care should be taken for the "whole lives 
of children," and that education should not be provided 
"fragmentarily." The purpose of the new movements is 
based upon the recognition of the antagonism between 
Labor and Capital; and the inference is drawn that "educa- 
tion with which it is concerned must be based upon a recogni- 
tion of this same antagonism." The claim is made that this 
movement for educational training towards antagonism 
of classes is "world-wide." Sectional aims, self -centered 
class aims, are proposed to absorb the "whole Uves" of chil- 
dren. Education, it is suggested, is to be made an instru- 
ment for class poUcy thruout the world. In other words, 
an organized anti-humanism is offered as an international 
world-wide aim of the single class of manual workmen. 
There is an obvious inconsistency in presenting the sotmd 
educational principle of regard for the training of the 
"whole life" of the child (for a synthesis of the whole life of 
the individual binds him to the good of the whole race) 
and then restricting the outlook of the child to a sectional 
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self-centeredness. It is the fallacy of unrelieved specialist 
training. 

Mr. J. E. C. Bodley, in his work on France, said some 
few years ago : 

Today the monopolists or railway kings at New York and Chicago have 
more influence in shaping the ethics of the world than all the philosophers 
had in the eighteenth century; and with the aid of the telegraph, which puts 
two hemispheres in as close communication as two adjacent streets, the 
financial operators of the globe form a fraternity powerful to set up and main- 
tain its moral code in cities and lands remote from one another. 

This anti-humanist, self-centered, capitalist, class interest 
is not founded on an ''independent" class education, but is 
developed by a manipulation of rapid means of communica- 
tion, the facilities of which are about to be still fiuther 
increased. 

Keeping before us Mazzini's ideal, we thus find two anti- 
humanist camps, the monopoUst trusts (in many various 
forms) and the "working class." The old tradition of 
teachers has been that of humanism, developing in its best 
forms into such ideals as Mazzini held. If, then, the anti- 
htunanists of both types have entered into the eager partici- 
pation of the facilities of communication, and count upon 
stiU further developments, what do humanists propose to 
do, and particularly what do humanist teachers propose 
to do? The direction of the progress of the world depends 
upon their attitude and their sense of responsibility, or of 
non-responsibility. The quickening up of the new methods 
of communication, direct and indirect, will offer the chance 
of infinitely wider and higher united devotion to the cause 
of Humanitas by the teacher-humanists of today, in the 
amelioration of the world, in the resisting the attitude of 
anti-humanism (however different the forms), than did the 
directive influence of the printing-press by scholars four 
hundred years ago. 

At present we hardly recognize the significance of the 
unity of the teachers in our own country. But the National 
Union of Teachers which meets each Easter, the Confer- 
ence of over thirty different teachers' associations in Jan- 
uary, and the gathering a few years ago, of representatives 
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of the universities of the British Empire, are indications 
of the possibility, with more highly developed means of 
communication, of a rapprochement of the community of 
teachers of every type. The teachers of many nations are 
drawing nearer and nearer together, within their own terri- 
tory, towards a humanism which in many cases is becom- 
ing the source of profound conviction. The way is thus 
being prepared for a League of Education, which may be 
the real guarantee of the continuous preparation for the 
principle of human brotherhood, if it becomes the imder- 
lying "social passion" of the peoples of the League of 
Nations. 

Father Nicholas Velimirovic, the intellectual and moral 
leader of Serbia, has written with glowing enthusiasm on 
international education. His sense of the soUdarity of man- 
kind makes him minimize individualism. In a character- 
istic article in the Federal Magazine of February, 191 7, he 
said: 

Only a good man is a great man to me; the man who is conscious that he is 
a cell in the pan-human organism, or' a brick in the building of human his- 
tory. 

He recognizes that there are international laws with re- 
gard to trade, fishery, travel, copyright, extradition; there 
is the international institution of the Red Cross, but he 
maintains that 

If there is anything to be learned from the war, it is doubtless this: The 
education of youth in all the countries of the world must become an inter- 
national affair of the very first importance. 

Apparently, M. Velimirovic inclines to some sort of inter- 
national regulation of education. In our view, life (inter- 
national Ufe included) develops from within. The human- 
ism which means intemationaUsm, in the long run, must 
proceed from the humanist spirit of the teachers, as their 
inevitable contribution to the world's progress. 

M. Paul Otlet, the Belgian writer, has written a remark- 
able book: Les ProhUmes internationaux de la Guerre. He 
tells us that out of a population in Europe in 1916 of 
412,000,000, there were 88,000,000 children between the ages 
of 5 and 15 years. There were 465,000 schools, with 
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45,000,000 pupils in them. And — it is worth specially 
noting — there were about one miUion teachers. Do any 
of us realize what it would mean for the world, if those mil- 
lion teachers and those 45,000,000 pupils were united by a 
conscious humanist spirit, for the good of the futiu-e of the 
world, rather than permeated by the ordinary parochial 
and local absorption, or in some cases, devoted mainly to 
their sectional or specialist scholastic interests? In higher 
education, there are 276 universities, 32 of which have over 
4,000 students. M. Otlet desires to see an international 
university, parallel to the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague: 

Elle serait form^ d'une 61tte de professeurs de tous les pays venant pro- 
fesser en letir langue, ou en une langue de grande circulation m6ndiale, devant 
des auditoires composes d'une ^lite d'^tudiants, recrut^ parmi toutes les 
University. Cette 61ite est celle qui demain aura partout, dans tous les 
domaines, la conducte des affaires humaines. II suffirait de rassembler un 
pour cent des 6tudiants ayant achev6 leurs 6tudes dans les universit6s nation- 
ales. 

With reason M. Otlet suggests that such an organization 
would be of high value for the education of future leaders 
and for the preparation of a remodelled and well-equipt 
diplomacy. 

But the resotu'ces and agencies of humanist education 
are not confined to the schools and the universities, vast 
as these forces, even if only regarded quantitatively, are 
seen to be. Why should not the clergy and ministers of 
religion, sinking sectional differences, actively unite in sup- 
porting the cause of humanism? M. Otlet informs us 
that there are in Europe and America 700,000 priests and 
ministers of religion. How magnificent a support they 
could give to the forces of humanism, for it is inconceivable 
that any of them are opposed to the upward progress of 
man thru the highest humanism towards the divine, 
however they may differ as to the nature of the relation 
of the divine to the human. 

To religion and education must be added a third educa- 
tional force — ^journalism and literature. M. Otlet states 
that there are about 72,000 newspapers and reviews, and 
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that annually in the world some 150,000 books appear. 
With these figures befor^ us it is evident that religion, litera- 
ture and education combined count for a mighty power in 
the world. 

Here, then, we catch a glimpse of a possible reconstruc- 
tion on a vast scale. If the spiritual thrill of humanism 
goes thru teachers, ministers of religion and men of letters, 
the new achievements in the conquest of space and time 
may have as great or even greater results spiritually than 
materially. The direction of the new forces in the eventual 
reconstruction of the new age may then be in the hands of 
men and women of the humanist spirit. Erasmus, 400 
years ago, by his interpretation of the humanist spirit ani- 
mated the whole body of scholars and inspired the whole 
of the humanist forces. Today we want an educational 
statesman-prophet to famiUarize and establish a common 
educational purpose thruout the civilized world. 



VII 
REVIEW 

Introduction to child psychology — By Charlbs W. Waddi«b. Houghton 
MifSin Company, 1918. 317 p. $1.50. 

The author presents his book as an introduction to the 
study of child psychology, adapted to the use of a wide 
range of readers. It is essentially a history, to date, of 
child study, its methods and important results. The 
author wisely recognizes the fact that his field is one in 
which "there is little room for finaUty and none for dog- 
matism," and accordingly introduces little of personal 
opinion. On that account the work should serve as an 
authentic history of its period, no matter what may be 
the future development of child psychology. 

The biological point of view adopted by the author 
necessitates chapters on the theories of evolution, inheri- 
tance and human instincts. These topics are, of course, 
very briefly sketched. Three tjrpical child activities — play, 
language and drawing — are then treated more thoroly 
to illustrate the course of mental development. Another 
chapter deals with the moral nature of children and its 
dependence upon the interplay of hereditary and environ- 
mental forces. The relation between these two factors is 
discust in the special case of juvenile delinquency. Altho 
the causation of delinquency is acknowledged to be ex- 
tremely complex, environmental forces are considered to 
be by far the more important. Remedies for juvenile 
delinquency are suggested which involve changes in our 
whole social structure. Tendencies toward such changes 
are observed by the writer in the various activities for child 
welfare. 

The last two chapters in the book survey the field of 
pure psychology as it concerns child development. The 
treatment is too fragmentary to be of much service, but 
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should stimulate the serious reader to examine the subject 
more thoroly. 

Each chapter is followed by a list of references, about 
500 in all, which provides sources for detailed study. On 
the whole, the book admirably fulfils the author's purpose, 
namely, to stimulate the reader to think about, to study 
and to observe real children intelligently and S3anpathet- 
ically; to inspire caution, scientific reserve, openminded- 
ness and a passion for facts; and to prevent hasty unwar- 
ranted inferences and consequent misjudgment and mis- 
taken treatment of children. 

Al<BERT T. POFFENBERGER 
CoLXTMBiA UNivERsrry 



A thoroly judicious and well-informed contribution to 
the literature on the subject of the League of Nations is 
The society of free states, by Dwight W. Morrow, of New 
York, who himself played an important part in the mter- 
national economic cooperation which aided so powerfully 
in bringing the war to an end. (New York : Harper Broth- 
ers. 1919. 224 p. $1.00.) 

An accurate and very complete textbook on the struc- 
ture and function of the American government is The 
citizen and the republic^ by Professors James A. Wood- 
bum, of Indiana University, and Thomas F. Moran, of 
Purdue University. (New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company. 398 + Ivii p. $1 . 50.) 

District Superintendent Perry, of New York, has brought 
out a new and revised edition of his Management of city 
schools, which has already been much in use by city super- 
intendents and principals. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. 434 p. $1.80.) 

A capital book of an unusual type which abotmds both 
in suggestions and information is The influence oj French 
literature in Europe, by Emeline A. Jensen. (Boston: 
Richard Badger. 1919. 134 p. $1.00.) 



VIII 

NOTES AND NEWS 
The need of rert The world needs a rest. The mischief is 

that the world does not realize the fact. As 
it is ever the case after great excitement and strain, more 
excitement is called for, after the manner of the alcoholic 
who demands more liquor that he may escape the effects 
of that which he has already consumed. 

The consulting rooms of the country are busy coping 
with the mischief. Men and women come to them de- 
claring that they can settle to nothing. They are restless, 
excitable, eager, full of energy which demands an outlet 
and yet, when put to the test, exhausted almost at once. 
They declare that the war has upset their accustomed way 
of life, that their ideas are in the melting pot, that they can 
no longer be bound by the duU customs and laws which 
they accepted without complaint in the old days. Many 
of them suppose that they represent what they are pleased 
to call "the new age," and take a kind of hectic pleasure in 
describing their sensations and aspirations. Others, dwell- 
ing on the more personal aspects of their condition, speak 
of their great activity of mind, and declare that their brains 
refuse to stop working. They are sleepless with excite- 
ment. Women say that unless they have stimulation in 
the shape of dances or theatres and so on they can not live. 
Their capacity for pleasure is unlimited and their appetite 
for it insatiable. But they tire so easily. 

This idea of an increased capacity for pleasure is so prev- 
valent that it is becoming rooted in the pubUc mind. It 
amounts to a faith and it is supported with enthusiasm on 
every hand. To question it is to be described as lacking in 
appreciation of the changed spirit of the times or as de- 
siring to kill the joy which has suddenly dawned over the 

world. 
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BED AS THE ONI.Y REMEDY 

And yet it is a simple statement of fact, as was imprest 
upon the writer by a very distinguished physician a few 
days ago, that restlessness is one of the earliest and most 
trustworthy of the signs of exhaustion. The exhausted 
man is always **on the go." His flagging energy demands 
fresh whips and he applies them relentlessly in the shape 
of pleasurable excitement. This increases his restless- 
ness and persuades him that he is becoming more ener- 
getic. The only thing that he fears is a "relapse" into 
quietude, because this means — or rather he thinks it means — 
a chaining up of his quickened faculties. 

So he, or she, goes on until the other signs of exhaustion 
begin to show themselves, shortness of breath on exertion 
perhaps, or occasional giddiness or pain over the left side 
of the chest, or sUght palpitation, and then a visit is paid 
to the doctor. 

The physician referred to explained what follows or 
should follow after that in a sentence. "I order them to 
bed for a week." This, of course, is exactly what these 
patients do not want, and they protest loudly and angrily 
that if they are sent to bed it will drive them mad. **But 
it doesn't. It drives them sane. After a couple of da3rs 
the restlessness goes away, and the man or woman becomes 
quite reasonable. We hear no more of the spirit of the 
new age or the irksome character of every restraint. The 
capacity for pleasure becomes normal. Life is once again 
a reasonable business." 

There is no doubt that this is the sane view of the situa- 
tion. But it requires to be urged with vigor at the pres- 
ent moment. Half the people who are dancing them- 
selves weary every night in London just now are on the 
edge of a nervous breakdown. So are many of those who 
are planning energetic holidays. They miss the value 
of their dancing, and they will get little benefit from their 
holiday — especially in this hot weather — ^because they are 
going to these things in a state of nervous irritability. Th6y 
are over-tired. They want rest. A day or two in bed 
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would alter their world for them and add to their capacity 
for enjoyment a hundred-fold. — The London Times. 



„ ^ . , . A few weeks ago, in London, Dr. Tames 

Psycho-analysis 

Ohver gave an outline of what is meant 
by psycho-analysis. 

The early introspective student of mind, he said, might 
be pictured as a sort of Robinson Crusoe exploring his 
Island of Consciousness. He made interesting discoveries 
about his topography, but of two things he was absolutely 
sm-e. It was an island, and he, the rational ethical Robin- 
son, was alone in it. The next stage saw him beginning to 
suspect that it was not, strictly speaking, on an island at all, 
but was separated from a misty mainland by tidal straits 
which rose and fell. This depicted the stage of early 
speculations about a subliminal mind and the conception 
of a "threshold of consciousness," in Herbart's phrase. 
The speaker referred to a number of well-known psycho- 
logical and medical theories of sub-consciousness and differ- 
entiated them from the next stage in which Crusoe dis- 
covered a primitive human footprint on his island and 
tracked the maker of it to his lair in the hinterland of mind, 
or, in less anthropomorphic language, when Freud discov- 
ered definite traces of a persistent and active mode of mental 
fimctioning, aUen, inacceptable, and above all impercepti- 
ble to the rational mind. 

This was a dramatic moment, comparable only with that 
other moment when man was first confronted with his 
actual genealogical tree. His sense of dignity had hardly 
recovered from that earUer shock when it was to receive a 
ruder blow. He had no sooner got used to the disconcerting 
idea that his bodily structure concealed compromising 
evidence of lowly origin in the shape of remnants of older 
structures, when he was asked to beheve that somewhere in 
the deeps of his personality linked primitive tendencies 
which bore as Uttle relation to his present-day needs as his 
gill-clefts, but which — and here was the rub — ^had, all un- 
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known to him, a very large say in shaping his conduct. 
It was not surprizing that such a statement, even when 
backed by an impressive mass of evidence, should arouse a 
storm of protest, recalling the emotional reaction which 
greeted the work of Darwin ; on the contrary, if the funda- 
mental proposition of the new teaching were sound, and 
primitive tendencies of a sort intensely repugnant to the 
civiUzed mind are kept from entering consciousness by a 
special mental mechanism which expands considerable energy 
in keeping them out, then such a hostile reception is ex- 
actly what we should expect to find. And yet this state- 
ment was not so extraordinary after all. A thousand turns 
of every-day speech exprest the same idea more vaguely 
and euphemistically. We speak of the **old Adam" in all 
of us and refer to an excited person as **getting his monkey 
up. 

Freud was mainly concerned, as a physician, with indi- 
vidual development. BeUeving that hurtful buried memo- 
ries were responsible for certain nervous illnesses, and find- 
ing hypnosis to be an uncertain method of recovering 
them, he developed an old psychological experiment into 
the famous free association method of working back thru 
the psychic accumulation of the patient's past to unearth 
these "psychic traumata.'' This proved to be a false 
scent, but it led to a stumbling on the right path, for the 
trail inevitably led back to those earliest years of child- 
hood which are usually so thoroly forgotten by the adult; 
and there he found evidences of mental tendencies and 
activities strikingly dijBferent from those of adult life. For 
this primitive mind, or rather for the sum of these primi- 
tive psychic activities, which do not find direct expression 
n consciousness, but which are nevertheless represented 
there by a number of disguised delegates in thought and 
action, Freud proposed the non-committal item of the 
''unconscious;" and an exhaustive study of these disguises, 
especially in dreams, laid the foundation of a scientific 
method of exploring this primitive mind. The tmconscious 
is inaccessible to direct introspection. Its aims are almost 
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grotesquely at variance with those of the cultured social 
self, and are shut out from consciousness by a vigorous 
subliminal mechanism called the censor, which is not a 
permanent official armed with a blue pencil, but merely the 
expression of a violent incompatibility between an older 
and more recent level of mental functioning. As a result 
of this conflict, the primitive conative trend, or wish, must 
camouflage itself to an extent varying with the cultural 
status of the individual. 

The speaker reviewed the fate of these primitive wishes 
as the tremendous atmospheric presstu-e of cultured inhi- 
bitions is brought to bear on the child thru its parents. The 
primitive wish comes into conflict, first, with an obdurate 
material environment which will not respond to mere 
wishing, but demands a more painful and prosaic route to 
wish-fulfilment ; secondly, with the counter- wishes of the 
group, which compel painful renunciations and delays; 
and thirdly, with another aspect of the developing person- 
ality. In the nursery of herd sanctions and cooperative 
activities a new sort of mind — a social mind — ^was developed, 
which could subjugate the older mind in the interest of a 
common endeavor, and was capable of more discriminating 
dealings with reality. Just as adult character is the result 
of long-circuiting the infantile wish, so civilization is the 
result of long-circuiting the primitive wish. The speaker 
referred to various unsatisfactory results of the conflict be- 
tween the primitive **wish-mind,'' which desires immediate 
pleasure and refuses to adapt itself to reality, and the social 
reality-mind," which diverts primitive energies into use- 
ful outlets. In attacking these harmful adjustments, 
psycho-analysis plays a three-fold part: First, as a thera- 
peutic and reeducational measure by laying bare the mechan- 
ism of faulty adjustments, it liberates locked-up or indrawn 
energies which then become available for social ends; sec- 
ondly, it can instruct parents and teachers how to minimize 
the formation of these faulty adjustments ; and, finally, it 
can perform a service to society in making the existence of 
these unhealthy compromises more widely known. 
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France-American Pupils in American high schools who may 
correspondence wish to correspond with pupils in similar 
schools in France may use the New York State Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y., as intermediary for this pur- 
pose. Letters should be written with the advice and under 
the direction of the French teacher and the correspondents 
should be certified by the teacher of this Department. 
On the back of each letter should be clearly written the 
name and address of the pupil, the age, school, and year of 
the course. These letters should then be forwarded under 
separate cover to Dr. William R. Price, whom Doctor 
Finley has designated as his agent in this matter. He wiU 
then forward them to M. Charles M. Ganier, Secretaire, Cor- 
respondance Scolaire Franco-Americaine, 45 rue d'Ulm, 
Paris. Any school or school system may, of coiurse, form 
direct relations with M. Gamier. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR COLLEGE AD- 
MISSION 

The problem of selecting from among those who present 
themselves for admission to college the candidates best 
qualified to profit by a college com-se and to make to so- 
ciety the best retmn on the venture of giving them a college 
training is perennial. Increasing numbers of candidates 
for admission to college and an increasing variety of motives 
actuating these candidates have made proper selection both 
more difficult and more important. Were college ftmds 
inexhaustible and college teachers innumerable something 
might perhaps be said for admitting every candidate who 
could present the minimum academic requirements, but 
in existing circumstances such a policy is impossible. The 
need of further selection has long been evident and a princi- 
ple has quite nattu-ally been sought in the excellence of the 
candidate's record in examinations or in school or in both 
together, tho we have long known that this alone was not 
fully satisfactory, since mere proficiency in secondary school 
work and in entrance examinations is not a true measure 
of excellence or even of mental abiUty. 

Tbc colleges have recognized the importance of character 
and promise at least to the extent of having some one — 
usually inknown — ^testify that the candidate is a person 
of good moral character; of late years some colleges have 
endeavored to get a more ample report from the school 
re^rjrding the candidate's originaUty and promise and his 

'strong and weak points of mind and character. Colleges 
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have sometimes given a little attention to the matter of 
health, one at least having gone so far as to require de- 
tailed health histories and detailed reports of medical ex- 
aminations. This is an important matter and well worthy 
of increased attention. 

On the whole, progress has been made in recent years in 
selecting the better candidates and further progress seems 
now to be possible. 

Among the many things taught by the organization of 
the National Army are to be found methods of selecting 
men for special purposes. The army offered a field for 
trjdng out principles and practises which might otherwise 
have required many years for their proper investigation. 
For the student of the problem of admission to college the 
most significant of these methods was the psychological 
test, the test of general intelligence and alertness. As 
every one is now aware, tests for this purpose have been 
a matter of study and experiment for many years. Certain 
of the tests now employed were tried by Francis Galton 
Binet's classical attempt to formulate tests which would 
determine the "mental age" of children, and are so generally 
known — ^by hearsay at least — that the term Binet test 
is often used erroneously as synonymous with "test of in- 
telligence." Tests of reaction time, association time, 
sensory discrimination and the Uke, have long been a com- 
monplace in psychological laboratories, but the test of 
general intelligence is a much more complex and more 
(difficult matter. If such a test can be used successfully, 
it should be of great value in selecting candidates for ad- 
mission to college. The stupid boy who can be coached 
to pass ordinary college tests with the minimum passing 
mark is no fit member of a college — at any rate of a col- 
lege that expends very much more on each student than the 
student pays in tuition. A good many stupid boys have 
succeeded in one way or another in acquiring degrees from 
reputable colleges. A reliable test of intelligence would 
have excluded them to the advantage of all concerned. 

Is such a test possible? Reaction time and acuteness of 
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sensory discrimination are relatively simple phenomena 
not difficult to measure, but general intelligence is not. 
It is not a simple phenomenon and to attempt even to frame 
a definition which would be acceptable to all would be 
fruitless labor. Without trying to give an exact definition 
we may at any rate recognize the fact that intelligence 
implies the presence in some degree of the following : power 
of attention, memory, ability to discriminate among facts 
and ideas, range of information, recognition of relations, 
comprehension of a situation, the formulation of possible 
solutions of a problem and the selection of the best among 
them. In the tests which have been devised each question 
or problem calls for the exercise of certain of these 
capacities. They have been tried out on great numbers 

a 

of subjects and have been accepted for use only when 
their results proved to be correlated with those of other 
means of estimating intelligence, such as the judgment 
of teachers and of fellows, success as students, and the 
like. In the case of the tests used in the army, those 
in officers' training camps who past the tests with 
grades of B or higher did not fail of qualifying for com- 
missions; those who received only C failed in about 70 per 
cent of the cases; while those rated still lower were still 
less successful. The data pubUshed on the results of the 
Army Mental Tests would be conclusive of the value of 
such tests even if there were no other evidence. 

There have been numerous popular articles on mental 
tests, but the general reader is still much in doubt as to 
their character. A few illustrations from a set which was 
used in testing candidates for one of the units of the Students' 
Army Training Corps may be of interest. 

In this particular set — one of three given to the candidate 
— ^there were thirteen tests, each consisting of from five 
to twenty or more questions or problems. No one would 
attempt to say with finaUty precisely what each question 
tests, but it will be obvious that each tests at least one or 
more of the qualities enumerated a moment ago, and the 
examination as a whole is thoroly tried out before being 
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used. The questions were all printed and the candidate 
could answer each by putting down a letter or some other 
symbol. The time for each test was strictly limited, conse- 
quently the dull or muddle-headed student who might suc- 
ceed with the earlier and easier questions in any set used 
up all his time upon them and was unable to answer enough 
to obtain a passing mark. Only the clear-headed, atten- 
tive, competent candidate could make a good score in the 
time allowed. Many of the questions contained absurdi- 
ties. Uninformed and unsympathetic critics of mental 
tests have derived much satisfaction from these absurd 
questions. It does not require much perspicacity, however, 
to perceive that a boy who fails to detect a patent ab- 
surdity is not blessed with the most acute intelligence. 

Many questions involve carrying out a more or less 
compHcated series of directions, calling obviously for at- 
tention, comprehension, memory and judgment . at least. 
One of the problems in test one was as follows : In a square 
and a triangle partially overlapping, the student was di- 
rected to "make a figure 3 in the space which is in both the 
square and triangle and a figure 5 in the space which is in 
the triangle but not in the square.'* This was one of the 
easiest of the five problems in this test. 

A second test employed what has been called the dis- 
sected sentence. Words which will make a sentence are 
put in a row without order. After each of these rows ap- 
pear the words "true, false.*' The student is told to "look 
at the sentences. Think what a given sentence would be 
if the words were put in the right order. If it would be 
true, draw a line under the word true, if it would be false, 
draw a line under the word false." There were ten such 
sentences in the test. Another test called for the per- 
formance of simple arithmetical operations; still another 
for the solution of actual arithmetical problems. Another 
was a test of general information. The questions were 
from many different fields. Pour answers were supplied 
for each question, the student being required to under- 
line the one which made the truest sentence, as, for example, 
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"John Wesley was famous in — science — ^religion — ^war — 
literature." 

One test, a modification of the well-known "opposites" 
test, called for the recognition of certain relations among 
pairs of words. If the two words of a pair meant the same 
or nearly the same, the student was to write the letter 5 
after them. If they meant the opposite or nearly the op- 
posite, he was to write O. Examples of the pairs are: 
austere — ^mUd — , accurate — exact — etc. Another test, a 
simple test of judgment, consisted of a series of five ques- 
tions for each of whidi four different answers were sug- 
gested, the student being instructed to make a cross be- 
fore the best answer. For example, **Why do horses usually 
cost more than dogs? Because — Horses are larger — ^There 
are more dogs — It costs more to raise horses — Dogs are 
liked by children." The next test consisted of ten series 
of numbers, each number in a series being gotten in a cer- 
tain way from the numbers coming before it. The student 
was to supply the next number in each series, e. g., 12, 
16, 22, 26, 32, 36, 

The next called for the recognition of relations among 
words. In each line the first two words had a certain re- 
lation. The student was to note that relation and draw 
a line under the one word in the parenthesis which had that 
particular relation to the third word, thus : fin-wing : fish — 
(lion, swim, scale, bird); eye-head: window — (key, floor, 
room, door). 

The tenth required the candidate to draw a line under the 
smallest number and also under the largest ntunber in each 
of ten columns of ten numbers each. 

The next consisted of a number of statements some of 
which might or might not be true and some of which could 
not possibly be true. The candidate was directed to put 
the letter / before each letter of the latter sort. In the 
twelfth test one of the two problems was as follows : 

Fill in with conclusions which can be correctly drawn 
from the given facts in each set, shown in the first line. 
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(i) 



Given Facts 






Conclusions 




Z is thicker than X 


therefore 


Yis.. 


thicker. . . .than. . 


..y 


H is as thick as Z 


therefore 


X is. . 




H 


V is thicker than H 


therefore 


Yis.. 




..H 


V is thinner than Y 


therefore 


Xis.. 




..V 




therefore 


Z is.. 




..Y 



The thirteenth was a test of visual memory. A series 
of twenty figm-es and numbers was printed on a page and 
on the page following the same figures and numbers were 
reproduced scattered among some hundred others more or 
less similar. The candidate was directed to look at No. i 
on the first page long enough to get it in mind, then to 
turn over the page, find the same thing again, and write i 
under it. He was to proceed similarly with 2 and the rest. 
Some of the figures were geometrical designs; some were 
pictures of leaves, and so on. The numbers were all eight 
place numbers. This concluded the series. The candi- 
date was given three series of tests similar to these. 

The tests employed in Columbia College where a candi- 
date whose record is satisfactory is permitted to substitute 
the mental test for the usual examinations is of a more ad- 
vanced type and distinctly more difficult than that from 
which illustrations have been cited, but the principles 
employed are, in general, the same. 

Before beginning the examination proper, the candidate 
is allowed to examine one set of tests (like that just discust) 
under conditions exactly similar to those to be followed 
in those which come later except that he is not required to 
answer the questions. 

Then follow two sets very similar to the first and two 
others of a somewhat different tjrpe and distinctly more 
difficult. These tests were prepared by Professor E. L. 
Thomdike and are known as the Thorndike Intelligence 
Examinations for High School Graduates. 

Such an examination should be employed not to the ex- 
clusion of other means for determining fitness, but along 
with them. Evidence of fitness should be sought in at 
least foiu- different directions. 
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1. Preparation: The candidate should be required to 
present a record showing the completion with good grades 
in an acceptable secondary school of the full reqtiirements 
for admission to college. If prepared by a tutor he should 
have past entrance examinations in all the subjects required 
for admission. 

2. Character and promise: The candidate should file 
an application giving the usual facts as to birth, parentage 
and schooling, but also full information regarding his non* 
curricular activities in school, his out-of-school activities 
including employment, reading, work in organizations, and 
so on, and he should be required as a part of his applica* 
tion to write a letter telling his aims in going to college, his 
reasons for the selection of the college of his choice and his 
plans for the futtu-e. His principal should be asked for a 
report on various mental and moral qualities. The follow- 
ing form which calls for a judgment of whether the candi- 
date is above or below the average in the given quaUties 
might be used : 

Put a cross (X) in the appropriate spaces to indicate the rating of the 
candidate in the several qualities. 

ABOVB THE AVERAGE BELOW THE AVERAGE 

f . . * t « I, » . . ^ 

Markedly DistincUy Doubtfully Doubtfully DisUncUy Markedly 

Native Ability 

Industry and Faithful- 
ness 

Originality 

Integrity 

Straightforwardness 

Clean-mindedness 

Fair Play 

Public Spirit 

Interest in Fellows 

Leadership 

Remarks 

I certify that the candidate possesses in my judgment the qualities listed above 

to the degrees there indicated. 
I certify that he is a person of good moral character. 
I recommend him as a young man of good ability, well prepared to do college 

work. 

Signed 

PRINCIPAL 

School 
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3. Health: A ftiU record of the candidate's health his- 
tory and the report of a careful and detailed medical ex- 
amination should be required both for the good of the can- 
didate and for the guidance of the health authorities of the 
college. 

4. Intelligence : There is no question that this is one of 
the most important factors and that it is insuflBdently tested 
by any of the usual college entrance systems. The mental 
tests described in this paper supply a rational means for 
getting information on this point. 

Those responsible for the method of admission employing 
them are confident that with inteUigent administration the 
method will prove to be the best yet devised for selecting 
among candidates for admission to the freshman class. 

Adam Leroy Jonbs 

Columbia UNiv^RSiTy 



II 

BUILDING ON A FUND OF SCHOOL HABITS 

The first day of school has come and the graduate of the 
grammar school stands expectantly before the high school 
door, the goal of his dreams. He is about to enter the 
sacred portals of the school whose victories on the football 
and baseball field have inspired his boyish admiration, 
and whose fearsome *'ologies'' and *'ometries'' have awakened 
his awe. The teachers arrive without illusions as to what 
the year has in store for them, yet determined to do a 
better year's work on the new material than ever before. 

In many ways, the entering class is the high school 
teacher's most promising field of effort. The upper class 
pupils have already made up their minds as to what they 
can expect from the teachers and what the teachers ex- 
pect of them, have found their crowd, and have formed 
school habits that can be changed only slightly at best 
during the rest of the high school course. The first year 
pupil expects that he will have to change his ways con- 
siderably so that a direction from a high school teacher, 
even tho it is quite foreign to his previous school experience, 
is received without surprize. Then again it is a favorite 
time for good resolutions. Not all so-called troublesome 
boys are really satisfied with their school records, but, having 
acquired reputations as mischief makers, they sometimes 
feel that all the teachers are **down on them" and make no 
effort to pull themselves out of the rut. In the high school 
they feel that they can make a fresh start. 

This side of the picture usually attracts the attention of 
the high school teacher in a greater or less degree, but there 
is another side. The grammar school graduate brings with 
him a large ntunber of useful school habits that should be 
conserved. It should be noticed that the first-year boy 

has spent eight years with eight different teachers as well 
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as one or two principals, all of whom have tried, nearly 
always with success, to drill him in a satisfactory school 
deportment. To say merely this would be to tell only half 
the story. In most grammar schools, the teachers secure 
a degree of cooperation from their pupils that high school 
teachers hardly think to ask for from their first-year pupils. 
It may be a splendid way to cultivate humility in them to 
treat them like helpless infants, but it is poor pedagogy 
to permit so much of their training to become useless. 

In a certain high school, it was found that there was no 
room in the main building for the freshmen, so they 
were placed i|i an annex by themselves. Here, instead of 
relyng on the upper-class boys for help, it was found neces- 
sary to call the freshmen into service. They responded 
eagerly, and, under the supervision of the teachers, did good 
work in helping to organize the school. Confidence in 
them has steadily grown in this annex. Formerly they 
were not thought capable of registering themselves; now 
under the guidance of the teachers, they do this with a 
great saving of time and with few mistakes. That they 
perform such work so well is no miracle. As eighth-grade 
pupils their principals and teachers in the grammar schools 
gave many of them considerable training as monitors. 

It may be said with little or no reservation that the high 
school brand of discipline is itself to blame if the first-year 
pupils seem so irresponsible. In the grammar school they 
were required to file by rows from the room, and in lines thru 
the halls. Then on entering the high school, this is wholly 
done away with, without any transition period whatsoever. 
Now if psychology has shown anything, it has shown that 
when an individuaFs habits are abruptly broken oflp and 
training in other habits is not substituted, a period of dis- 
organized activity results, that is to say, a period of dis- 
order. This does not mean that the high school ideal of 
freedom thru self-control need be abandoned but simply 
means to emphasize the idea that pupils need training in 
the attainment of ideals just as much as they need training 
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for any of the ordinary school activities. There is no royal 
road here or elsewhere in school life. 

A few suggestions may not be amiss as to how the transi- 
tion may be made. Above all when a group of pupils 
are assigned to a home-room teacher for the first time, the 
teacher should insist on their filing into the home-room and 
that they be assigned even to temporary seats in some 
definite order. For instance, the first part of the file 
may take the row of seats nearest the windows, and so on. 
If first-year pupils are allowed to take seats at their own 
sweet will, there is apt to be more or less of a race for some 
of the seats and in any case disorder is sure to result so that 
the pupils get a poor impression of the teacher's discipline 
at the very start. In starting the pupils off for their first 
recitation in another room, they should be given a few simple 
instructions on how to pass from room to room without 
filing. What these instructions will be, depends largely 
on the size of the school and the plan of the school build- 
ing. The writer has found it convenient to have the out- 
going class pass to the back of the room and the incoming 
dass come in at the front. If there is only one door to the 
room, the teacher should stand just outside the door and 
insist on having the former pass back of him, while the latter 
go in front. This prevents jamming at the door, a frequent 
cause of disorder where classes are large. It also causes 
both classes to file at that point giving the outgoing class 
an orderly start down the hall and breaks up any grouping 
of the incoming class. 

Then finally, when the pupils are dismist for the day> 
it is advisable to have them file, especially in a boys' school, 
at the first of the year. Otherwise, the boys are apt to de- 
velop a burst of speed which would be more edifying to the 
track team captain than to the principal of the school. 
Conditions in a school may make it impossible to follow 
some of these suggestions, but they will serve as an example 
of how a transition may be made from grammar grade to 
high school discipline. 

Above all, the high school teacher should visit the grammar 
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schools in order that he may know just what habits he may 
expect to jBnd in the possession of his pupils. He will often 
jBnd the solution of one of his problems in this way. For 
example, the writer found it difficult to make any profitable 
use of the quarter of an hour before the regular sdiool day. 
He had suggested to his pupils that they look over the day's 
lesson but did not insist on this and permitted the pupils 
to converse, if they wished to do so, in a low tone of voice, 
until the opening exercises. This did not work well in his 
opinion. It required so much of his supervision that it 
interfered with his own school work. But the solution was 
not far to seek. He found that the grammar schools 
from which most of his pupils came had a regular assign- 
ment of work put on the board that the pupils were ex- 
pected to do just as soon as they reached school in the 
morning. It was usually an exercise in arithmetic. 

The next September he tried this scheme with his own 
class, starting it the very first day, as if it were a regular 
high school exercise, and for the rest of that year each pupil, 
after hanging up his hat, got out the necessary school 
materials, looked at the assignment on the board, and went 
to work without so much as asking a question. If a boy 
was very anxious to study a home lesson instead, he was 
permitted to do so. The writer has invariably used this 
scheme ever since. When his home-room class recited to 
him in some subject, he found that by assigning work before 
school in his subject and giving credit for the quantity as 
well as the quality of the work, his pupils aimed to get to 
school early for the sake of earning as much extra credit 
as possible and in this way tardiness was considerably de- 
creased. 

One other group of habits, acquired in the grammar 
school and requiring special attention from the high school 
teacher, may well be called the class laugh. A grammar 
school teacher informs me that it makes its appearance 
about the seventh grade. There are two varieties. One 
follows the rebuking of a pupil before the rest of the class 
and the other is heard whenever anything resembling a 
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joke bobs up in the lesson. Both of these have a nattiral 
origin and are to be found more or less all the way down the 
grades. It is when they become well recognized by the 
class as opportunities for disorder thiat they become especially 
mischievous. This happens in the last two grades of the 
grammar school, as a rule. By the time the high school 
is reached, every pupil knows the game well and most of 
them are ready to lend a hand or rather a hearty laugh. 
The grammar grade teacher may check the uproar by threats 
of physical punishment, which the pupils know she has the 
power of carrying out, but the high school teacher must use 
other tactics. 

A sure cure for the laugh that follows rebukes is to elim- 
inate the rebukes. Correction should be given privately. 
If it is absolutely necessary to give it before the class, 
the more quietly the better, and always without the least 
suggestion of sarcasm. The variety of class laugh follow- 
ing a more or less amusing incident must always be a prob- 
lem to some extent, for there are some occasions when it 
is natural that the class should laugh. The only thing to 
be done is to avoid these occasions as much as possible. 
The teacher should seldom or never joke with a large class. 
When the teacher makes a joke, the class usually takes it 
for granted that it is a fine chance to laugh long and loud. 
If an irresistible temptation to laugh does arise, it is best 
to take it good naturedly and at the same time to keep an 
ear open for boys who are forcing the laugh beyond all 
bounds. Such offenders should be warned privately. 
Soon the class realizes that it has a teacher that knows his 
job and settles down to a year of work that does justice to 
their grammar school as well as to their high school training. 

Henry P. McLaughi^in 

Boston Engush High School 
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Ill 

SCIENTIFIC CIVICS 

In conversation some time ago with the managing- 
editor of one of the largest American publishing houses 
of high school texts the principal of a western high school 
was lamenting that there is no textbook of Civics on the 
market which concerns itself in the least with the funda- 
mental principles that rest at the base of the American' 
state, — ^the soul that stands behind the government. *'Well," 
remarked the managing-editor, "one of the reasons for 
pubUshing a textbook is that it will sell. In order to find 
sale a textbook must contain subject matter that can be 
handled by the teachers. It must be fool-proof. You 
are entirely right when you say that the Civics texts on 
the market do not deal with the principles of the state 
but merely with the machinery of the government, but 
that does not alter the fact that the text which should go 
to the root of the matter would not find sale because teach- 
ers could not teach it. Not one person in a htmdred in 
this country, including the teachers, knows or apparently 
cares an3rthing about the great principles and ideals that 
stand behind our government. These ideals belong to the 
world of the abstract things. Teachers, preachers and 
editors have difficulty in teaching abstract principles be- 
cause they do not understand bridging over from the con- 
crete physical world to the world of ideals; they do not 
imderstand how to cross the great gap between the govern- 
ment and the state, — ^between the machine and the force 
that makes the machine nm. That is why there has been 
no teaching of Civics in otu- schools and that is why there 
is no Civics text on the market.'* 

But was the managing-editor right in his conclusions? 

Are teachers generally tmable to grasp the ftmdamental 

principles of this American Nation, and are they conse- 
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quently unable to instruct the youth of the land in those 
principles? It is more than likely that these questions 
have to be answered in the affirmative. It will do little 
good, however, to indict the teacher. It is probably bet- 
ter to point out what the science of civics seems to include 
*and allow each teacher to draw his own conclusions as to 
whether or not he has been digging down to the bedrock 
in teaching this important subject. It is nobody's fault 
in particular and yet everybody's. And now especially, 
with radicalism sweeping the avenues of the world, it is 
everybody's business — ^this matter of knowing the stuff 
whereof our nation is made. 

a. THE SCOPE OP CIVICS 

The science of civics involves all other sciences; it in- 
volves knowledge from every other department of human 
activity and discovery. It can be nothing short of the ab- 
ject carelessness resulting from an indifferent ignorance to 
fail to apply the known facts of the great branches of human 
learning and understanding to one of the greatest of the 
fields of human activity, — ^the state and the government. 
Just as it is utterly impossible to speak intelligently of 
yeast without knowledge of bacteria so it is also impossi- 
ble to know the state unless one also knows something 
about the great natural laws of the physical and animal 
worlds that direct the activities of humans. Civics is 
essentially the science of collecting humans. To neglect the 
forces of nature that operate upon man from without, to over- 
look animal instincts, to fail to see the effect of the trained 
mind on the state, — ^to be thus negUgent when teaching 
civics is equivalent to teaching physics while leaving out 
heat, mechanics, electricity, sotmd, Ught or any other of 
the fundamentals of physics. There is a science of state. 
There are as definite laws operating in this field as in the 
field of any other science. A civics course which does not 
recognize these laws — ^the causes that stand behind results — 
is not civics at all but a makeshift that parades under that 
guise. All sciences have past thru this stage of child- 
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hood. It is now time that civics took its place beside the 
other sciences of the schools and colleges. 

fe. CIVICS AND THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES 

Upon every hand man is confronted and surrounded by 
great natural forces and powers. But fire, water, storms, con- 
tinents, oceans, rivers and a thousand other factors of the 
natural condition that make up the world around us seem 
pretty definitely to have fallen beyond the scope of the 
civics texts of the past. And this despite the fact that 
these are grim, unconscious forces that from the beginning 
of time have held more or less complete control over the 
actions of man. They have had much to do with the mak- 
ing of a Uving, with the creation and separation of races 
of men, and with the whole scope of man's activity. And 
they have had much to do with the kinds of governments 
and other institutions that have been set up by man. Of 
course, as we shall see soon, there are other kinds of forces 
that have to be reckoned with too. The fallacy that must 
be corrected soon is that which has caused civics teachers 
in the past to assume that these great forces of the physical 
world have nothing to do with civics. It is, however, 
probable that these forces have not been so much con- 
sciously excluded from the field of government as that they 
have never been recognized as belonging in that science. 
What we have failed to see is this : The presence of these 
physical forces has made of man a struggling creature; 
and this struggling has caused him to develop his institu- 
tions and has had much to do with their growth. It wasn't 
because of choice, for instance, that the caveman lived in 
a cave alone with his family any more than that it is choice 
that causes the bear of the mountain to seek out a den 
for the winter. The caveman knew no mastery over the 
elements of nature. Since his day of long ago man has 
grown in knowledge and perception and now many of those 
nattiral forces are his servants. It has been precisely be- 
cause these external forces have prest in upon man that 
man has prest out against them. So has man's activity 
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been directed. It may be that after a while these forces 
will be completely servants to man but they can not yet 
be scientifically neglected as masters and directors. Even 
when that day comes, if it ever does, man will merely turn 
these forces to his use in government and in other of his 
institutions. He has done this in the past, he is doing it 
now, and he will likely do it in the future. That being the 
fact we can not neglect these when making a study of the 
fundamentals of human civics. 

C. CIVICS AND THE ANIMAI, INSTINCTS 

Men fight, they get angry, they get jealous, they are selfish, 
they love, they hate and they do a great many othei;- things 
that concern the state and the government. A great 
part of these actions rise directly out of the world of animal 
instincts. Just as there is a great set of forces that react upon 
man from the outside so there is a second great set of forces 
that are locked in the breast of every human, and react upon 
man from the inside. This second group of forces means 
great human conflict — strife between individuals and strife 
between collections of individuals. Fights and wars are not 
mere accidents. Civics involves this second group of 
forces because law, too, is not merely accidental. Law and 
the rules of order arise precisely because of human strife. 
They represent man's conscious effort to eliminate human 
strife. Surely this is content for civics. Has the man 
who slays another in a fit of anger or jealousy, or the 
nation which enters upon the path of world empire because 
of national selfishness, nothing to do with human civics? 
Has the carelessness of the ordinary American citizen no 
effect upon otu- national existence? And yet these actions 
or lack of actions have much in common with animal in- 
stincts. From the earUest times to the present these ani- 
mal internal forces have played eternal havoc with state 
and govenlment. So important are these in the study 
of civics that one might almost say that were they absent 
there would be no need for government and the state. 
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d. CIVICS AND MENTAI< FORCES 

One might easily understand how carelessness could 
have caused civics teachers to fail to grasp the significance 
of nature's external forces and the forces of the animal 
instincts, — ^these are usually thought of as separate from 
man, — ^but it is difficult or see how the force of the human 
mind could have been neglected in this connection. Even 
the most superficial student knows that it has been the 
application of the human mentality to the world of physical 
things which has resulted in the marvelous mechanical de- 
velopment that marks this age from all other ages. And 
we know, too, that law, courts, legislatures and the other 
departments of government have long been engaged in an 
endeavor to control the animal instincts within man. But, 
even in the presence of these facts, we have failed to grasp 
that as the mind has gradually gained mastery over the 
two great groups of forces, a higher form of government 
has become possible. Indeed, if we mean anything by 
education at all, we must mean that the properly trained 
mind knows how to master the forces of external nature and 
the instincts. If the Peace Conference meant an3rthing 
it surely meant that the human mind was endeavoring to 
master the great national instincts that in the past had 
led to great human strife, — national hatred, jealousy, and 
selfishness. But, let us interpose once more, the Peace 
Conference had very much to do with human civics. 

It is thus that we abide the time when civics shall be- 
come a science, — ^when all the forces that enter into the 
study of civics shall be definitely included in that study. 

George C. Jensen 

Elko, Nevada 



IV 

THE WAR AND WORLD LANGUAGES 

It is true as well as trite that the world is daily shrinking 
in size, tho geographers and geologists may grant no war- 
rant for such a statement. The war just ended has done 
much to aid the shrinking process. Messages are flashed 
around the world in the time it takes to compose thenu 
So contracted and interrelated is this once extensive and 
disjoined world of ours that today's victory of American, 
French or British soldiers in some remote village of France 
aflFects tomorrow's markets or industrial plans in Sydney, 
Valparaiso, Tokio and San Francisco. An outrage done 
against humanity in Belgium or Petrograd awakens burn- 
ing indignation in the next few hours in the hearts of men 
and women thruout the civilized world. Our neighbors 
reside in Bombay, in Cairo, in Algiers and in Rio de Janeiro 
as well as in the next street. 
War with its train of grim sacrifices has not been an un- 

; mixt evil. One of its beneficial by-products may be termed 

i the realization of the community of interest of all man- 

kind — commimity of interest in matters financial, commer- 

I dal, spiritual and even poUtical. The Kansas farmer, 

the Chilian miner, the French banker, the EngUsh laborer 
and the New York manufacttu-er or exporter, as well as 
the leaders of thought and society, realize keenly these days 

I that we are all ''in the same boat," and it behooves none 

to try to rock it, and that it befits each one aboard to con- 
tribute to his utmost to its safe navigation, the more so 

I that the waters are now peculiarly troubled and the shoals 

I dangerous and frequent. 

The message in French that in twenty seconds winged 
its way from the Eiffel tower to Arlington may require 
twenty minutes for translation into English. German 

words taken from the air could not be used to the profit 
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of the Allied armies until they were couched in French 
or EngUsh. The community of interest of the nations is 
no longer hindered by space or time in these days of wire- 
less telegraphy and telephony and of swift ocean-conquer- 
ing airplanes. It is, however, considerably hampered by 
the diflference in languages that prevail in the earth. 

Were there but one language used by all human beings, 
is it not right to suppose that progress in social and intel- 
lectual life, as well as in the commercial or industrial world, 
would be more rapid, more certain, more satisfactory? 
But the one language Utopia — ^if such it were, did it exist— 
has not arrived and possibly will never come. The bar- 
riers of language will continue to prevail to some extent 
probably forever. 

Yet it would seem that out of the linguistic chaos of the 
past a rather startlingly rapid dismantling of the tower 
of Babel has taken place dining the past five tremendous 
years of human history. And this change, which seems, 
on the whole, to tend to elevate in importance certain 
languages and depress others, may be outlined as follows: 

(i) The reduction of German in importance, (2) the 
marked enhancement of English and French, (3) the realiza- 
tion of the growing importance and immense potentiaU- 
ties of Spanish and Spanish-speaking nations, and (4) the 
rise of a few languages hitherto given little consideration — 
Czech, Bohemian, Chinese and Russian. 

German civilization has been discredited for many a 
long year to come. Tho the new Germany rise again 
commercially and industrially and even financially, she 
will for at least a generation (probably two) be an outcast 
for her sins, for her perverted philosophy of life that led 
her to prize might above right and to place trust in devious 
cuiming rather than in open-handed justice and decency. Of 
course, whether German ever again approximates its former 
position in the linguistic world depends upon the acts of 
Germany in the near future. 

And until Germany repents, restores, reforms and does 
penance she will continue to be the pariah of the nations. 
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And let our faith be cautious in her much protesting, in 
her profest reforms. Her sickening self-pity and her obse- 
quious f awnings are as yet naught but expediency and not 
the fruits of repentance. Have not five dreadful years 
yet sufficed to teach us the perfidy of German oaths, 
German disregard of human life, scorn for the weak and 
resort to deception? Where yet is visible the sUghtest 
sign of her repentance, without which a change of heart is 
impossible? 

We and other peoples shall do business with Germany. 
Her ships will dock at otu- wharves. Our importers and 
exporters have already opened up old channels of trade. 
But we shall instinctively eye her askance, for hers has been 
no uncommon crime. Her commercial genius no longer 
awakens in us admiration or fear. Our fear of her is when 
she comes "bearing gifts" — ^and selling coal-tar products 
or children's toys. And her language we shall use only 
as we are compelled to use it to a limited extent to do busi- 
ness with her, and in the manner in which we might use 
vigorous street slang as a last resort to bargain with a 
tricky cabman in his own vernacular. 

In commerce it is not the languages of our competitors 
which we need to know so much as it is the languages of otu* 
clients. Otu- chie clients from now on will be those who 
speak Spanish, French and English. Also, let it be re- 
marked, our competitors in this world trade will be those 
who speak English, French and Spanish, much more than 
those who speak German. 

An American professor of German recently stated that 
he should much regret to see American youths deprived 
of the opportunity to know thru study in college courses 
"the older and worthier German literattu-e." The Amer- 
ican people and most of the world managed to get along 
uncommonly well without much German Kultur of any* 
kind dining the war. And there are so many other types 
of foreign culture that the world may draw upon which 
are not soiled by the trail of the serpent of Prussianism 
and which on analysis do not reveal a mixture of 20 per cent 
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culture and 80 per cent propaganda! The president of 
the German- American Alliance said in 19 15: 

We will not permit our Kultur of two thotisand years to be trodden down 
in this land [the United States]. Many were bom here and are giving our 

German Kultur to the land of their children Let everyone be strong 

who steps forward and battles for German Kidtur. Let him be strong and 
German. Consider, you German people, that we are giving this people here 
the best thing that there is on earth — German Kultur. 

We, and the world in general, declined in immistakable 
fashion such offers and did not even trouble to return 
thanks therefor. 

This Kultur, prized tho it be still by some professors in 
American universities, has no longer any attraction for 
the American citizen, even for him of the most inquisitive 
turn of mind or for him of the intellectual 61ite. President 
Guth of Goucher College said: 

Germany has so influenced our own scholars and given them such a twist 
mentaUy that they have been unable to see how favorable they have been 
to ideas and opinions purely German. 

In scientific circles the myth of superiority of the science 
written in German has been dissolved. France, England 
and America have made such strides in chemistry and 
other sciences since the war that there will be very smaD 
need in the futtu-e of scientific works written in German. 
Translations into English and French will be made of 
those few scientific and technical books written in German 
that may be needed. In this connection the words of Presi- 
dent Humphreys of the Stevens Institute of Technology 
will bear repeating: 

It is high time that we recognized the weakness of the arguments which 
have been advanced in America for years past as to the special technical value 
of the German language; and this point can be emphasized by a fully justified 
dissent from the opinions, too often exprest by American educators, that 
Germany has led all other nations in original research and invention. While 
it is true that Germany has been persistent and industrious in taking advantage 
of the initiative of other nations, she has not been eminent by comparison in 
the discovery of nature's truths. 

But, it will be said, you can not wipe out a nation of 
60 million people, you can not take German from their 
mouths and from the mouths of several million people 
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who made up the Austria that was, and put in its stead 
some other speech. No. There is no way to do this 
unless we use the meth(}ds employed by the Prussians in 
Alsace-Lorraine from 1871 to 1918. These miUions will 
continue to speak German among themselves and, to some 
extent, in the marts of trade where they may penetrate. 
But the German language will never again occupy its 
former place as the predominant language studied in 
America, England and France. 

There are those who would have said in 1914, and even 
in 191 7, that these same millions could not be isolated 
from the rest of the world and confined like ravening wolves 
behind walls of steel. Yet it was done. Right did restrict 
apparently superior might. And the nations will continue 
to restrict behind invisible but real barriers of distrust 
those same people. 

Tho England has indicated the necessity of the continua- 
tion of the study of German in her schools^ (under EngUsh- 
bom instructors) it is chiefly from the standpoint of self- 
protection that she has done so, and because of her geo- 
graphical propinquity to Germany, both of which factors 
are far more compelling in England than in America. 

The war has greatly enhanced the value and importance 
of EngUsh. The two great English-speaking nations of 
the world, the United States and England, saved France 
and the civilization of which she is the outpost, from de- 
struction. France was an armed camp of English-speaking 
soldiers, soldiers from the "tight Uttle isle,'* from the wide 
dominions of Canada, Australia and South Africa, from 
Oregon and Arizona, Tennessee and Manhattan, Maine 
and California, all speaking the common tongue which 
England gave to the world. 

Alan Seegar and Rupert Brooke, Colonel McRae and 
Joyce Kilmer, PhiUp Gibbs and Floyd Gibbons sang the 
aspirations and pictured the pathos and the humor of those 

^ See Modem Studies, being a report of the committee on the position of 
modem languages in the educational system of Great Britain, Ivondon, 
His Majesty's' Stationery Office, 191 8; section 61. 
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who fought in the trenches of France with English jests 
and English prayers on their lips. Their words were 
read by millions whose mother tongue they used, the 
tongue that Shakespeare immortalized. 

English law, poems and tales in English, works in science 
in English, commercial terms and documents in English 
are more widely diffused thru the world than are those 
same things exprest in any other language. No language 
is so rich and varied, so adaptable and vigorous as Eng- 
lish; no literature so nearly inexhaustible in its wealth 
and variety as the literature written in English. If cul- 
ture alone is what we seek, that exprest in the English lan- 
guage will suffice. 

English is spoken in all the ports of the world — ^in Bom- 
bay and Shanghai, in Buenos Aires and Guayaquil, in Rio 
and Hamburg — ^because the merchant fleet and the mer- 
cantile enterprise of England have made English necessary 
to thousands non-English in their speech. And the rapidly 
increasing mercantile marine of the United States and the 
fast-growing international banking facilities provided by 
American institutions will serve to double the frequency 
and the importance of English in the channels of trade. 
No language is so well equipt as English in ready-to-use, 
terse, exact business terms. 

England in India and in her countless other dependencies, 
and the United States in the Philippines, Hawaii, Guam, 
Porto Rico and the Canal Zone have spread the Anglo-Saxon 
speech more widely than any other language has ever been 
spread. -The prestige of American and EngUsh armies 
and navies lend heightened interest in all the world to the 
common language of those countries. 

The Government of the United States thru its Committee 
on Public Information, the Committee on Emergency in 
Education of the National Education Association, and 
many other powerful agencies have labored ceaselessly 
to make this a country of one language — English. It is 
now universally conceded that no foreign language should 
be taught in our public schools below those of the grade 
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of the Junior High School. The war brought about this 
point of view. 

English has been learned to a great extent by many of 
the people of France under the duress of the war. Many 
soldiers of EngUsh speech have married French wives and 
will settle in France. They will, of course, retain and 
spread their interest in and knowledge of English. 

English and French were the two chief languages of the 
Peace Conference and in these two languages the records 
thereof were kept and in them the final draft of the pro- 
posed treaty was exprest, each version having equal value 
with the other. EngUsh has at least become the equal of 
French as the language of diplomacy. 

If any language has ever approximated imiversahty that 
language is EngUsh, and to judge from aU portents it will 
increase in importance as the years pass. 

French has Ukewise been greatly enhanced m importance 
by the war tho not to the same extent, it would seem, as 
English. There is but one nation (of 40 milUon) of im- 
portance in the world, for which French is the national 
language. But milUons without the confines of France 
read, speak, write and think in French. French has been 
for centuries the language of diplomacy, the language known 
and used by cultured people — of Russia, Germany, the 
Scandinavian countries, and many other lands, some of 
them far removed from France but influenced by her cul- 
ture and her spirit. Out of the melting-pot of the war the 
French language, as weU as the French people, has emerged 
to a new lustre, to a new esteem and usefulness. The old 
slander that France was degenerate has forever been buried. 
The world stands with bowed and reverent head before 
France for what she is as weU as for what she is now known 
always to have been, one of the spiritual leaders of the 
nations. 

He who has mastered French has thereby acquired an 
abiUty in the expression of thought, no matter what his 
native speech, that he otherwise would never have had. 
Precision, clarity, conciseness and directness coupled with 
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elegance are the qualities that have to a good measure be- 
come his because of his knowledge of French. 

Not only did English-speaking soldiers stimulate in 
France the study of English, but many of them brought 
away with them such a fondness for the French people 
and the French language that they will have an immeasurable 
influence in their home commtmities in encotu-aging there 
the study of French. There are hundreds of yoimg officers 
who enjoyed the opportunity to study in the French uni- 
versities for several months thru the generosity of those 
universities and of the United States Government. Many 
young women of France are studying and teaching in the 
colleges of the United States, thanks to the provisions made 
by the French Government and American tmiversities. 
There has been in eflFect for some years an interchange of 
professors between American and French universities and 
this interchange will doubtless be perfected and extended. 

That there should be this interplay and cooperation be- 
tween the educational systems of France and this country, 
and this interest in each other on the part of the peoples 
of the two nations is most fitting. That the two great 
repubUcs of the world have much in common was made most 
strikingly clear by the war. That the French language, 
French literature and French ideals have been in the past 
far too much neglected in the United States (and in Eng- 
land) is more than evident. 

The members of the British Committee that made the 
report on modem languages to which reference has been 
made, were unanimous in giving first place to French among 
the modem foreign languages to be taught in British schools. 
(See British report, Section 60.) Contact with and ap- 
preciation of the French was delayed in England as much 
as in the United States, due, in both countries, to the 
belief carefully encouraged by the advocates of German 
that those who spoke German possest a civilization and 
culture superior to that of France. Moreover, the Eng- 
lish have now given due importance to the geographical 
propinquity of France to England. 



L 
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Thus one sees effected by the war a good portion of the 
plan advocated as far back as 1901 by Michel Br^al, ac- 
cording to which a traiU linguisiique should be concluded 
between France, England and the United States providing 
for the obligatory teaching of English in France and French 
in England and America.^ Thus the two languages would 
become the means of communication between 180 miUion 
people. 

No treaty to this effect has ever been negotiated and 
probably never will be, both because it is now tumeces- 
sary and because from the point of view of the United States 
it is not altogether desirable to impose French as the first 
foreign language to be studied here. There is, in the 
opinion of the writer, another language which should have 
fully as much attention in otu: schools as French, namely, 
Spanish. 

Spanish has become a language of world importance. In 
England, France, Germany and the United States there 
has been aroused, in the past five years, a realiza- 
tion of this fact, especially in relation to commerce. Be- 
fore the war, Germany trained thoroly in the use of Spanish 
her commercial agents she sent to Spanish America. She 
was more enterprising than any other nation in that re- 
spect. In the British report, section 62, we read: *'0f 
the four languages (German, Italian, Spanish and Russian), 
Spanish has perhaps the greatest commercial import owing 
to the size and wealth of the Spanish-speaking commtmi- 
ties of Central and Southern America;*' and the British 
ignorance of Spanish is emphasized and lamented. 

In France the Minister of Public Instruction was re- 
cently interrogated in the Chamber of Duputies as to what 
provision was being made for the study of Spanish in the 
schools of France. He pointed out the highly organized 
courses of Spanish in the universities of Toulouse, Mont- 
pelUer and Bordeaux, which, however, dtuing the war 

* Le chaix d*une langue intemationalet La Revue de Paris (1901), Vol. 4 
Guillet-aoiit), p. 229-346. Cf. also Vol. 5 (1901), p. 216-224, Objections 
a M. Michel Br^l par L^n Pollack, auteur de la Langue Bleue, and R^ponse 
kax objections, par M. Brdal. 
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were not attended by many students because so many 
had been called to the colors; that the University of Paris 
has decided to transform the Spanish work into a depart- 
ment of the first rank, and that in it would be estabUshed 
many new courses in language and Uterature; that in the 
secondary schools of southern France every possible op- 
portunity was to be given for the development of courses 
in Spanish ; that a large number of students were enrolled 
in such courses in thirty of the lycees of France ; that when- 
ever the administrative council of a lycee sought of the 
Department of PubUc Instruction the creation of new 
chairs in Spanish, careful attention was always given to 
the request ; that the Superior Council of PubUc Instruction 
is of the opinion that candidates for the bachelor's degree 
should be allowed to present Spanish as their principal 
foreign language, without prejudice, however, to the study 
of EngUsh; that in the interdepartmental normal schools of 
Lot and Garonne instruction in Spanish has been substi- 
tuted for courses in EngUsh ; that the municipality of Moissac 
has voted the necessary credits for the support of instruc- 
tion in Spanish as the second language (first foreign lan- 
guage?) in the girls' high school there; that as an experi- 
ment Spanish is being taught in several primary schools- 
of the southwest and the experiment will be continued. 

In the United States Spanish is now second only — and a 
close second — ^to French in point of numbers of students. 

The United States Section of the International High 
Commission, the Commissioner of Education of this coun- 
try, the Pan-American Union, and other important agencies 
have urged repeatedly the wider teaching of Spanish in 
the educational institutions of the United States. As an 
indication of the attitude of authorities one may quote Mr. 
McAdoo, who, when Secretary of the Treasury, said: 

The teaching of Spanish should be made compulsory in our public schools, 
in fact, a resolution was unanimously adopted by the International High 
Commission at Buenos Ayres recommending to each government that in alt 
schools supported by public funds the study of English, Spanish, and Por- 
tuguese should be obligatory. 
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Spanish was once a world language of more importance 
than any other. Time was when Spain was mistress not 
only of much of Eturope but also of vast new lands which 
her enterprise had discovered and colonized. In the six- 
teenth century Spain was the greatest commercial and colo- 
nizing power in existence and Spanish was as desirable and 
necessary as is English today. 

"From the Spanish PhiUps to the Philippines" is a term 
that would delineate the period in which Spain decayed. 
She had attempted too much even for her great strength 
and finished by doing badly what she attempted, especially 
in the field of government. Her great overseas possessions 
sUpt one by one from her failing hands. She did not profit 
as did England by her mistakes in deaUng with her sub- 
jects. Her statesmen drove her blindly on to aUenate 
even the children she had borne in the New World. Spanish 
dropt from the Ust of world languages. 

But the eighteen daughters of mother Spain have been, 
in great meastu-e, the cause of the rehabilitation of Spanish 
in importance as a world language. The whole world is 
taking into careful consideration once more Spanish civiliza- 
tion as manifested in Spanish America and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in Spain. Even before the recent war began, assiduous 
court was being paid to the Ukings and necessities of the 
peoples of the Spanish- American repubUcs whose purchas- 
ing power was growing daily. 

Then the war came. England and France were ham- 
pered by home needs from their usual participation in the 
activities of Spanish countries. Then was the golden op- 
portunity of the United States which we grasped, at first 
slowly, then later with avidity. The war being now ended, 
the nations will vie with each other to the utmost point of 
their strength in seUing goods to Spanish America and in 
acquiring there a huge supply of raw products. An army 
of commercial agents from many coimtries, seeking to re- 
plenish exhausted stocks of food, will descend upon these 
Spanish-speaking lands, and those who carry off the prizes 
ivill be the ones who, other things being equal, are able first 
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of all to treat with these people in their own language — 
Spanish. 

From the commercial point of view Spanish is, beyond 
dispute, again a world language. And let none despise a 
language because of its practical value. That value pro- 
vides a most sound basis for the study of a language. But 
at the same time let none assert that this is the only value 
that Spanish has; above all let him refrain from such a 
statement who has made no serious study of Spanish litera- 
ture of the past and present. 

The greatest novels of the recent war by common con- 
sent are known to be those written in Spanish by a Spaniard, 
Vicente Blasco Ibdnez. They are Los cuatro jinetes del 
apocalipsis and Mare nostrum. Most Americans have 
now at least two names in their Ust of Spanish authors — 
Cervantes and Blasco Ibdnez. Some day soon, when the 
old tradition is fully revised that taught that only French 
and German literature held anything of value for Ameri- 
cans, the educated public will know and appreciate duly 
the magnificent work that Spain and Spanish America have 
done and are doing in l>ric poetry, in the drama, the literary 
essay, the short story and the novel. The world is begin- 
ning now in the after-war days to grasp the truth of what 
America's greatest living critic and man of letters, William 
Dean Howells, said in 1915: 

Take the instance of another solidified nationality [having previously 
mentioned the Germans], take the Spanish, and you have first-class modem 
fiction, easily surpassing the fiction of any other people of our time, now that 
the Russians have ceased to lead. 

In Spain, Espronceda, Campoamor, Nfinez de Arce, 
Antonio Machado, and Juan Ram6n Jim^ez; Echegaray, 
Tamayo y Bans, Martinez Sierra, and Jacinto Benavente; 
Azorin, Emilia Pardo Baz^, Juan VaJera, Femdn Caballero, 
Alarc6n, Palacio Valdfe, P^rez Gald6s, and Pfo Baroja; in 
Spanish America, Rub6n Dario, Amado Nervio, Santos 
Chocano, Jos6 Enrique Rod6, and many others, have pro- 
duced some of the best Uterature of recent times. For 
Uterary and cultural purposes Spanish is again among the 
Ust of world languages. 
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For North Americans at least Spanish is a world language 
(the world of the Western Hemisphere) in its political aspect. 
Many of the Spanish- American repubUcs were fotmded in 
frank imitation of our own. Their ideals are the same as 
ours, their hopes are identical, their lines of progress parallel 
if not convergent. Their educators visit us frequently 
these days, their newspapers have oflices in New York. 
Associated Press dispatches are now supplied to the lead- 
ing dailies of South America, suspicion of us has been largely 
dispelled, our leadership in the Americas will apparently be 
fully recognized in the results of the Peace Conference. 
How much more effective will be otu: r61e of big brother to 
Spanish America when otu: citizenry understands the Span- 
ish language, knows something of Spanish literature and 
therefore appreciates the point of view of our Spanish- 
speaking sister repubUcs! If the members of the British 
Committee felt the compulsion of geographical propinquity 
in recommending the study of French and German in Eng- 
land, how much greater importance does that factor have 
in our country in determining us to give to Spanish a place 
equal to that accorded to French in the curriculum of 
our schools and colleges! 

Spanish civilization has been spread more widely thru 
the world than any other except the Anglo-Saxon. It 
may be said without much exaggeration that the sun never 
sets on countries of Spanish speech. There is in history no 
instance parallel to tliat seen in the case of the eighteen 
Spanish republics, all descended from one nation, Spain, 
and all animated by the best of the traditions of Spain 
and yet cherishing in addition the democratic ideals of 
the new world. If France and the United States are the 
two leading republics of liberty in the entire world, the 
United States and the eighteen republics of Spanish speech 
are the living, actual exponents of democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Of other languages that have come into greater promi- 
nence as a result of the war, one can as yet hardly foresee 
the part they will play. Czech, Slovak, Bohemian, Ruman- 
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ian, Russian, where do they stand? Their importance 
will depend entirely upon what happens in the countries, 
^old and new, where they are spoken. Russian, Japanese 
and even Chinese would provide certain advantages were 
they not so difficult to master by one who speaks English 
or French. Portugese and Italian have each been aug- 
mented in importance because of the roles played in the 
war by Brazil, Portugal and Italy, but neither has any of 
the aspects of a world language at the present time. Es- 
peranto and other artificial languages are doomed to failure. 
Languages are not made to order and foisted upon any 
considerable portion of the people. A language is the prod- 
uct of centuries of growth. 

German, then, is imder an ecKpse that will continue, 
EngUsh is in the ascendency, and French increasing in im- 
portance because of the rejection by the non-German world 
of things German, but more especially because of the vindi- 
cation and proper glorification of things French. Spanish 
is rapidly being reinstated as one of the world languages, 
for reasons commercial, cultural and political. 

I close with a plea for a more practical and thoro teach- 
ing of French and Spanish in this coimtry, for smaller 
classes in high schools (with a maximum of thirty) for bet- 
ter preparation of teachers thru the establishment of special 
modem language schools in the universities and more use 
of the spoken language in university classes, and thru the 
granting of the sabbatical year to modem language teachers 
by boards of education and boards of trustees. Until teach- 
ers are enabled by school and university authorities to 
study abroad one year in seven at the expense of the insti- 
tution in which they instruct it will be impossible for them 
to equip themselves to teach with the insight, enthusiasm 
and power that the times demand. 

Lawrencb a. Wn^KiNS 

Nsw York City 



THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN EUROPEAN 

SYSTEMS 

One of the anomalous features of the American system of 
education, organized tho it may be for the democratic 
purpose of providing opportunities for all, is the absence 
of variety and elasticity. The elementary school retains 
its pupils up to the age of fourteen; without a flexible 
system of promotion each boy and girl is expected to pass 
thru one grade in a year. Good, bad, or indifferent, few 
manage to reach the high school before the age of fourteen. 
For many pupils this system must mean mental retarda- 
tion, since the progress is based on the speed of the average. 
The elementary school curriculum could probably be com- 
pleted by many pupils at the age of twelve or thirteen. 

The system has another inherent weakness. By post- 
poning the age for beginning secondary education or, more 
generally, the time for differentiation, the American boys 
and girls at the age of eighteen or nineteen are at least 
two, if not more, years behind the Etu"opean boys and girls 
in intellectual attainments. 

In the accompanying study it is not intended to argue 
for the introduction of any foreign system. An attempt 
will be made to indicate what provisions are made for 
differentiation of the curriculum, the age at which these 
opportunities are offered, and the organization of courses 
to meet the needs of pupils who will necessarily leave 
school at the age of fifteen or sixteen. Finally, the move- 
ments, based partly on the American experiment in edu- 
cational democracy, partly as a conscious desire to offer 
an all-round curriculmn for pupils who can not remain at 
school beyond their sixteenth birthday, will be considered 
as they are taking place in England and Germany. 

303 
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GERMANY 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

The German school system is organized on a horizontal 
basis; the elementary and secondary schools form two sep- 
arate compartments running parallel for a number of years. 
The boy who wishes to enjoy a secondary education must 
enter a secondary school at the age of nine or not much 
later. In Prussia the result is that hardly more than one 
boy in ten thousand passes on the completion of an ele- 
mentary school to a secondary school. With this obvious 
fact in mind there is a tendency to neglect the intermediate 
or middle school, an institution whose appeal is to a social 
class a Uttle lower than that which attends the secondary 
schools. It corresponds in general to the French and Eng- 
lish Higher Elementary School. 

EstabUshed originally under the Allgemeine Bestimmungen 
of 1872, the middle school was reorganized in 1910 on the 
following grounds : 

*'The development in the fields of handicrafts, art in- 
dustries, commerce and industry demands an extended 
preparation of boys and girls for these occupations. In 
connection with this the need is becoming pronoimced of a 
suitable preparation for several intermediate positions in 
the administrative services of the state and municipalities 
as well as in the larger industrial and business concerns. 

"These demands the elementary school, however well 
developed, can meet only in a slight degree owing to the 
difficulties involved by its compulsory character. The 
aims of the higher school, on the other hand, are directed 
to intellectual ends, so that this school is also unable to 
meet the situation satisfactorily. Hence there arises the 
need of an institution intermediate between the elementary 
and the higher school which, while avoiding even the ap- 
pearance of scholarly pursuits, adjusts the pupils to their 
environment and enables them to find themselves in their 
future careers. The middle school as provided imder the 
decree of October 15, 1872, can no longer serve this end. 
The course of study is organized on a basis of six progressiva 
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classesi and its requirements do not pay sufficient attention 
to practical life — it can, accordingly, no longer satisfy the 
educational demands of the present. Where these are 
suitably recognized, the middle school has practically de- 
veloped into an organization with nine classes, because 
only in this manner can it satisfy its legitimate task. 

*The scope of this type of school is increased by the ex- 
tension of school attendance by one year and the conse- 
quent greater maturity of the pupils. The significance of 
this year for the intellectual development as well as the moral 
training and strengthening of the youth can not easily be 
exaggerated. The effectiveness of the extended school 
period is still further promoted by smaller classes, a greater 
wealth of teaching equipment and home environment 
generally more favorably for home studies.*'^ 

The middle school is organized on a nine-year basis, the 
first three of which may be given in an ordinary elementary 
school. Pupils may thus be transferred to the middle school 
proper at the age of nine and are expected to remain until 
they reach the age of fifteen. Tuition fees are charged 
but are lower than in the secondary schools. In 191 3 there 
were 62 such schools in Prussia. 

The curriculum in these schools includes religion, German, 
history, geography, arithmetic with bookkeeping in the last 
year, natture study, writing, drawing, singing, handwork 
(gardening and domestic subjects), physical training and 
one foreign language (French or English), begun at the age 
of ten or eleven. A second language may be offered to 
pupils of abiUty with the approval of the local authorities. 
When this is permitted, the language is studied during the 
last three years of the course. Handwork is compulsory for 
boys and girls — gardening for both, housekeeping for girls. 
Maximtun and minimum hours are assigned for languages, 
mathematics, nature study, and drawing; the remaining 
subjects may be organized to suit local needs or be given a 
commercial or industrial bias. 

This type of school is not popular with teachers or with 

^ BesHmmungen uber die Neuordnugen des MiUelschulwesens, Feb. 3, 19 10. 
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parents. The teachers of the elementary schools object 
that the middle school attracts the brighter pupils who can 
not afford to attend a secondary school. The parents, on 
the other hand, feel that, if the children are retained in school 
until the age of fifteen, they should be granted the same 
privileges as pupils who attend the first six years of a sec- 
ondary school up to the same age. As a concession the one- 
year military privilege is granted to boys who graduate 
from the middle school and in addition pass an examination 
which includes two foreign languages. Certain positions in 
the civil service have also been opened to pupils from these 
schools. 

It may be objected that this type of school is a con- 
cession to the class spirit or that the trades and continu- 
ation schools afford a better training. The point to be 
noted, however, for American practise is the attempt to 
organize an institutional tjrpe that on the one hand is not 
elementary and on the other is not secondary, that is in- 
tended to give an all-round general course of a prevocational 
character to boys and girls who intend to enter the voca- 
tions in intermediate positions at about the age of fifteen. 
The course is not merely a broken morsel of a secondary 
course; it is not academic in intent; and it is not definitely 
vocational. It supplies a course for those whose schooling 
must close at the age of fifteen. The objection that the 
course begins at the age of nine while differentiation in this 
country would not begin before twelve is not valid. On 
closer examination it will probably be found that the ele- 
mentary schools of this country offer in general as rich a 
curriculum as the middle schools with the exception of 
bookkeeping and the modem language and some introduc- 
tion to the vocations. Bookkeeping is postponed to the 
last year; the modem language is taught for only four years. 
It would probably not be difficult to offer a similar type of 
work in a junior high school. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION FOR GDOS 

The system of secondary education for girls was re- 
organized in Prussia in 1908 on the basis of a ten-year course 
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beginning at the age of six. The first three years are ele- 
mentary and preparatory. Secondary education proper 
begms at the age of nine and is continued up to the age of 
sixteen, when the majority of pupils leave school. Special- 
ization in cotirses corresponding to the secondary schools 
for boys is provided, but is not pertinent here. With the 
exception that French is begim at the age of nine the first 
three years of the general course do not differ from that of 
good elementary schools in this country. The major part 
of the secondary work falls within the period from twelve 
to sixteen — ^the period corresponding broadly to the jtmior 
high school. In this period English is added and the time 
devoted to natural science is increased; the remainder of 
the curriculum includes reUgion, German, history and art 
history, geography, arithmetic and mathematics, drawing, 
singing, gymnastics and needlework (optional), with the 
major amount of the time given to languages Pupils 
who desire to specialize in the classical or semi-classical 
courses, which continue up to the age of nineteen, begin 
Latin at the age of thirteen; those who wish to emphasize 
foreign languages and sciences commence their speciali- 
zation one year later and also continue up to nineteen. 

Here again the point to which it is desired to draw atten- 
tion is not the organization of a secondary school type, 
but of an educational opporttmity that goes beyond the 
elementary school subjects, with the major part of the dif- 
ferentiation between the ages of twelve and sixteen. Those 
pupils who leave at the latter age have completed an all- 
round course ; they do not merely drop out with a large 
ntmiber of straggUng and tmfinished subjects behind them. 
This secondary course may be used as the basis either of a 
general coiu^e of two years in practical arts for women, 
given in the Women's School (Frauenschule), or of a pro- 
fessional course for elementary school teachers of four 
years' duration (Lehrerinnenseminar) . The other oppor- 
tunities for specialization for the few who intend to prepare 
for the imiversities have been mentioned above. The 
essential contribution of the general secondary coturse is the 
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recognition of the fact that most girls will leave school at 
the age of sixteen. 

REFORM SCHOOLS 

The German reform schools {Reformschulen) oi the Frank- 
fort and Altona types are of considerable importance in 
any discussion of the reorganization of the American high 
school. While the latter represents a movement for earlier 
differentiation of educational opportunities, the former is 
an attempt to postpone the prevailing practise of imposing 
the choice of a career at the age of nine. Both move- 
ments practically coincide in making the age of twelve 
the crucial point. 

Under the general secondary school system which includes 
the Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Oberrealschule, and Real- 
schule, a boy is compelled to make his choice of a school at 
the age of nine, and this choice practically prevents him 
from transferring to another type in case of failure. The 
reform plan involves the organization of a common basis 
for all the schools beginning at the age of nine. At this 
stage French is begun; the remainder of the curriculum 
for the first three years corresponds to that of an elementary 
school in this coimtry. The time of differentiation is post- 
poned to the age of twelve, the period at which the junior 
high school would begin. At this time Latin or English 
is begun ; sciences follow later in the course on a f otmdation 
of natture study. For the majority of pupils, no matter 
what type of course or school they have chosen, the goal 
is the one-year military service privilege. This is granted 
on the successful completion of six years in a secondary 
school. In the schools organized on the reform plan this 
means that the privilege may be obtained three years after 
the period of differentiation, or normally at the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen. In other words the bulk of the secondary 
school work proper falls between the ages of twelve and 
fifteen — ^the junior high school period. Not only does the 
reform school postpone the date of final choice, but under 
a mdre democratic system it wotild facilitate the transfer 
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of pupils from the elementary to the secondary school at 
the age of twelve. A discussion of the revived movement 
for the Einheiisschule will indicate the contribution made 
by the reform school to democracy in education. The 
Einheiisschule involves only the postponement of French 
to the age of twelve to throw secondary school opportuni- 
ties open to all. Still one other contribution to educational 
thought made by the reform school must be mentioned. 
The experiment has proved that by better methods of in- 
struction the attainments in Latin expected of a pupil 
from the Gymnasium at the dose of nine years' study 
can be reached in six, while the six years' work in Greek 
in the Gyrnnasium is accomplished in fotw years. The 
same results are achieved with English; in the Realgym- 
nasium this language is studied for six years, while only 
f otw years are required to cover the ground in the reform 
school of the same type. 

Emphasis must again be placed not on the organization 
liere discust, but on the general principle. If a traditional 
and conservative system like that of Germany can make a 
successful experiment in affording a well-rounded course to 
pupils who leave school at the age of fifteen, and under 
the reform plan can give the bulk of this work in the last 
three years of the course, a reorganization of the American 
liigh school to begin at the age of twelve and offering a 
far better variety of opportunities suggested not only by 
sounder psychological principles, but also by the social need 
of a democracy should be withm easy reach of accomplish- 
ment. 

THE Einheiisschule or co»«mon school movement 

The most recent movement in German educational 
thought is the agitation for the Einheiisschule. This is a 
revival of a movement that had its rise in the revolutionary 
period of 1848, when it met the fate of all other Uberal 
propaganda. It came to the sturface again in 1870-71, 
but without effect. In its origin the proposal was to es- 
tablish a uniform system on the foundation of a common 
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elementary school, articulating at the age of twelve with the 
secondary schools. About 1885 the movement took an- 
other turn and was conlBned for a few years to a desire to 
reorganize the secondary schools on the plan of the cos- 
mopolitan high school — a common fotmdation with dif- 
ferentiation at thirteen or fourteen. This plan was in- 
corporated in the Reformschule which has already been 
considered. 

The present movement, however, is a revival of the 
original idea — a common elementary foundation with 
diflferentiation at the age of twelve. The agitation is 
frankly to abolish the claims of caste and privilege and to 
throw open educational opporttmities to all in order to 
repair the intellectual losses of the war. The only salva- 
tion for the future is to draw on the intellectual reserve 
of the people. Ability and talent must be encoturaged 
wherever it is found, and every boy must find the place 
that is best suited to his needs and capacity. The future 
school must provide not an easy but an unobstructed road. 
The Einheitsschule must be established to afford the best 
opportunity for all to cooperate in promoting the great 
aims of the German cultiu-e state. The national unity 
aroused by the war must be made the basis of the educa- 
tional reorganization of the future. To preserve the 
unity of party, class and sect all must sit upon the same 
school bench. The Einheitsschule impUes a unified school 
system branching out into various school types when the 
needs for fiu-ther cultture and the demands of practical 
life appear. 

The logical consequence of the establishment of the 
Einheitsschule would be the abolition of the preparatory 
schools (Vorschulen). The disappearance of this class- 
school would mean a saving in fees for three years, while 
pupils would not be compelled to select a secondary school 
imtil the age of twelve, at which time they would have ex- 
hibited some capacity or bent. The present system of an 
early choice of a secondary school type frequently leads to 
retardation in the middle classes of the secondary schools. 
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Too many pupils who have no business to be there attend 
the secondary schools. If selection were postponed to the 
age of twelve, there would be greater likelihood of a correct 
choice. The Einheiisschule implies a common foundation 
on the basis of a thoro education in the mother tongue. 
Such an institution would secure the basis of national 
and social unity and would satisfy the social and cultural 
demands of the laboring classes. True nationalism can 
only be fostered by a national system of education, which 
would absorb the laboring classes into the political and 
social system to renew the life of the nation. The aim 
of the Einheiisschule, however, should not be merely to 
enable a few individuals to reach the top, but to give each 
individual the opportunity of being placed in the position 
best suited to his abiUty without distinction of dass. 

Detailed plans of organization are not yet suggested, 
but tendencies may be surmised. The present types of 
secondary courses — ^literary, Unguistic and scientific — 
would be retained, but the beginning of specialization 
would be postponed. In addition it is recommended that a 
three-year course based entirely on German should be 
ofifered, and that trade schools should be recognized as of 
secondary grade and should be permitted to lead to the 
privilege of the one-year military service. 

The movement involves four principles: (i) The demo- 
cratization of education; (2) the redefinition of the meaning 
of a liberal education; (3) the postponement of spedaHza- 
tion in secondary school subjects to the age of twelve; 
and (4) the provision of differentiated courses, some for 
those who must leave at the age of fifteen, others for those 
who can complete a nine-year course or desire to continue 
to the universities. A siunmary of the movement is con- 
tained in the suggestion that the question for the artisan 
is not "How can I raise my son in the sodal scale thru 
education?" but **How can I secure thru education for my 
class, or rather the able men in it, suitable influence in the 
administration of the state and of the community, and in 
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industry, commerce and transport, and how can I put an 
end to privileges that are socially detrimental?" 

FRANCE 
HIGHER ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Altho the French secondary schools are practically closed 
to the pupils who are unable to afford the requisite tuition 
fees, other educational facilities are offered to them for 
enjoying an education reaching beyond the scope of the 
elementary schools. These are provided in the higher 
elementary schools {6coles primaires sup6rieures) organized 
originally in 1893 and reconstructed in 1909. In character 
these institutions correspond almost exactly to the pro- 
posed junior high schools, perhaps more closely than any 
other foreign institution. 

Boys and girls are admitted to the higher elementary 
school after completing the elementary school course and 
obtaining the certificate of primary studies for which they 
can present themselves at the age of twelve. The duration 
of the coiu-se in the higher elementary school is two or three 
years; always three years in a fully reorganized school. 
The three-year courses provide a common curriculum for 
all pupils in the first year and then differentiate into general, 
industrial, commercial and agricultural cotu-ses and house- 
hold arts for girls. But these schools are not vocational. 
In the words of M. Gasquet, director of elementary educa- 
tion, ''We do not aim to train apprentices or specialists 
ready for immediate employment in commerce and indus- 
try . The task of our schools is to help pupils to know them- 
selves, to give them a taste for manual work, to make 
them famiUar with the essential equipment of all occupa- 
tions ; then they should prepare them by a strict theoretical 
education which should never lose contact with the prac- 
tical and after an indispensable period in an industrial 
(or commercial or agricultural) concern to become the 
progressive non-commissioned olBBicers in industry, capable 
of adapting themselves to the diverse and ever-changing 
needs of manufacture." Opportunities are offered to those 
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who complete the general course to transfer to the second 
cycle of a secondary school; this, together with an increas- 
ingly flexible curriculum in the secondary schools, is making 
for the greater democratization of higher education. 

The subjects of instruction common to all pupils in all 
the courses are: Morals; civics; French language and 
literature; modem foreign languages; national history and 
outlines of general history; geography of France and the 
colonies, and a general outline of geography; practical 
arithmetic, speed in nmnbering, algebra and geometry; 
outlines of chemistry, physics and natural sciences ; hygiene ; 
writing; design and modeling; singing; gymnastics and 
military training (for boys) . 

The special interests cover: Outlines of political econ- 
omy and every-day law; theory and practise of subjects 
relating to industry, commerce and agriculture such as 
mechanics, technology, industrial chemistry, industrial 
electricity, agriculture, agricultural chemistry, wares, 
transportation and customs; stenography and typewriting, 
accounting and bookkeeping; geometrical and artistic 
design and modeling; workshop and laboratory practise, 
agricidtm-e and horticidture for boys; and care of infants, 
household management, cooking, gardening, farming, care 
of linen, and dressmaking for girls. 

Fees are charged in these schools, many of which are 
boarding schools, but the state offers scholarships covering 
the board, or maintenance, or expenses of a lodging where 
there are no boarding facilities in the school. The scholar- 
ships are granted on a competitive examination, and the 
home conditions are also taken into consideration. Grants 
are also made for clothing. At the close of the course pupils 
who have graduated and are between the ages of sixteen 
and eighteen are eligible for traveling scholarships, granted 
on a competitive examination. The scholarships are of- 
fered to pupils who intend to pursue an industrial or a com- 
mercial career, to enable them to improve their command 
of a foreign language. The scholarships were ordinarily 
held in England or Germany, sometimes in Spain or Italy. 
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The completion of a course in a full higher elementary 
school is marked by an examination for the certificate of 
higher elementary studies. Candidates must have attained 
their fifteenth birthday on the last day of the year in which 
they present themselves for the examination. The exami- 
nation is written, oral and practical. Five certificates are 
granted in the general, agricultural, industrial, commercial, 
and household arts coturses. Graduates in the general 
com-se have the privilege of proceeding to a secondary 
school, where they may be admitted to the second cyde, while 
others enter the lower branches of the civil service. 

SECONDARY SCHOOI. FOR BOYS 

The French secondary schools {lyc^es and colUges) are 
limited to those pupils who can afford to pay the high fees. 
Ordinarily few pupils pass f^rom the elementary to the 
secondary schools, and a small percentage are assisted by 
scholarships. The complete secondary course is organized 
on the basis of seven years, beginning at the age of eleven, 
the preparatory coturses from the age of six up to eleven are 
elementary in character, with the exception that modem 
languages are begun and taught for three years before the 
secondary course proper commences. Since the time 
allotted to the subjects is small (2 week hours for three 
years), and since as a rule the subjects are poorly taught, 
this difference may practically be eliminated. The sec- 
ondary course proper is begun usually at the age of eleven. 

In order to provide flexibility the secondary course is 
divided into two cycles — one of four years and the other 
of three years. For purposes of the present study the first 
cyde only — ^taking pupils from the age of eleven to fifteen — 
is of interest. Two differentiated courses are offered in 
the first cyde — ^the Latin — modem language course and the 
modem language — sdentific course. The common subjects 
of both courses are: French, ethics, modem languages, 
history and geography, arithmetic and mathematics and 
natural sdence. The first com-se lays emphasis on Latin 
and Greek, which may be added in the third year; the sec- 
ond course stresses modem language and sdences. 
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At the close of the four years pupils who desire to con- 
tinue in the secondary school have the fxxrther choice of 
four courses — classical, Latin — modem languages; Latin — 
science, science — modem language, pursued for two years, 
and followed by one year of specialization in the class of 
philosophy or mathematics. The significance of the di- 
vision in two cycles, however, is that pupils who desire to 
leave on the completion of the first cycle may do so and may 
obtain on the basis of their record and the recommendation 
of their teachers a certificate of secondary studies of the 
first degree. Farrington sums up the significance of this 
opportunity of leaving at the age of fifteen, as follows:* 
The close of the first cycle "forms a natural break just 
about midway of the course and rounds out a complete 
tho elementary circle of intellectual achievement. If the 
pupil is compelled to drop out here he can do so without 
feeUng that he is leaving a piece of work half done. He 
can carry away with him a definite xmity of ideas. He 
has covered in cursory fashion the whole range of the 
national literature, paying considerable attention to the 
classic writers; he has studied from one to three foreign 
languages, according to the course he has selected, for from 
two to foiu- or more years; he has completed elementary 
arithmetic, with perhaps some more advanced mathe- 
matics; he has been introduced to scientific lore; he has 
studied the geography of the whole world; he is familiar 
with the great movements of history from the very begin- 
ning down to 1 889 ; and he has had two years of elementary 
moral instruction, introduced to supply the place of the 
former religious teaching; in other words, he has touched 
practically all the subjects of secondary school study." 

The emphasis must here be placed not so much on the 
differentiation of com-ses, for since they are mainly literary 
they can not serve as a model for American practise, but 
on the definite recognition that a considerable percentage 
of pupils do drop out from the secondary schools around the 
age of fifteen. It is mainly with these in view that the 

' Monroe: Principles of Secondary Education , p. 79. 
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seven-year course was in 1 902 divided into two well-marked 
combes, offering those who desired to leave the opportunity 
of completing a definite course, and to others the oppor- 
tunity of specializing in the second cycle. This practise 
obviates the patent evil of English and American secondary 
school systems in which pupils leave when and where they 
please without anything but a mass of uncoordinated, 
unrelated and undigested subjects rather than on the com- 
pletion of a well-marked and rounded-out stage in the sec- 
ondary school career. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION OP GIRIJS 

The system of secondary education of girls in France 
bears a closer resemblance to the desired organization of 
the jtmior high school than the system for boys. But 
like the boys' secondary system the secondary girls' schools 
{lyases and colUges) are also divided into two cycles. Sec- 
ondary education for girls begins a year later than for boys, 
that is, at the age of twelve. A preparatory course of four 
years, beginning at the age of eight, is offered and includes 
two and a half week hours of modem languages. Other- 
wise the preparatory course is elementary in character and 
includes French, history and geography, arithmetic, nature 
study and drawing. Secondary education proper begins 
at the age of twelve and lasts five years, divided into two 
cycles of three and two years. The majority of the girls 
leave school on completing the first cycle at the age of 
fifteen. The certificate of secondary studies may be ob- 
tained at the end of this cotu-se, representing the com- 
pletion of a definitely rotmded-out general cultural course. 
The program of studies covers the following subjects: 
Ethics, French language and literature, modem language, 
history and geography, mathematics, nattuul history, 
physics and chemistry, domestic economy and hygiene, 
sewing, drawing, singing and gymnastics. 

The second cycle of two years includes the following re- 
quired subjects: Ethics, psychology applied to ethics and 
education, French language and literature, ancient literature 
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in translation, modem foreign literature in translation, 
modem languages, history, geography, mathematics, com- 
mon law, physics and chemistry, animal and vegetable 
anatomy, and physiology and hygiene. In addition, the 
following optional subjects are offered: Mathematics, 
additional modem language, sewing, drawing and singing, 
and gymnastics. 

ENGI.AND 
INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 

Within the past few years a new type of school, offering 
a course beyond that of the elementary schools to pupils 
who can not remain at school beyond the age of fifteen, 
has been established since 191 1 in London, Manchester, 
and other cities. This is an attempt to supersede the higher 
elementary schools for which the Board of Education 
prescribed an inelastic curriculmn that could not be adopted 
to local needs. The London Cotmty Council in estab- 
lishing the central schools declared their object to be the 
provision for the boy or girl of ''the best possible equipment 
for entering upon the industrial and commercial world as 
soon as he leaves school which at the same time qualifies 
him to enter upon a special course of training for some par- 
ticular industry at a polytechnic or similar institution H he 
desires to continue his education ftuther." 

Elasticity and adaptation to local needs are the guiding 
principles in the organization of the central schools, and the 
school principals enjoy considerable freedom in framing 
the curricultun of their schools. The pupils for the central 
schools are selected by competitive examination between 
the ages of eleven and twelve. In ability these pupils come 
next to those who are successful in obtaining scholarships 
to secondary schools. Each central school draws upon 
about 18 to 20 contributory schools. The complaint is, 
of course, met that the elementary schools are denuded of 
pupils of ability, without recognizing that these pupils 
deserve every possible opportunity for educational ad- 
vancement. 
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The central schools are organized with a commercial or 
an industrial bias, or both. Generally the nature of the 
bias is determined by the character of the district in which 
the school is situated. Where a school is organized on both 
commercial and industrial lines, the wishes of the parents, 
and, if possible, the bent of the pupils, are considered in 
determining the choice of a course. In some cases the de- 
termining factor is the accommodation of the school. 
Of the two courses, the commercial, probably because the 
requirements are more obvious and because a tradition has 
already been established, is the more definite and objective. 
The industrial courses, for boys at any rate, are more 
generalized and aim at training in alertness and initiative 
rather than special training for any particular occupation. 
And, indeed, special preparation in an area like London, 
where the industries are gradually moving away, would 
offer a problem of insurmountable difficulty, even if it were 
desirable. As a matter of fact many boys who have past 
thru an industrial course, enter warehouses and offices. 
This problem is not surrounded with such difficulties in 
the case of girls' schools, for here the industrial com-ses 
combine preparation for the home with general training in 
needlework and dressmaking. 

The commercial courses in schools or departments with a 
commercial bias are so framed that scholars are able to enter 
business houses without any further preparation. The 
minimum requirements as laid down in the Elementary 
Schools Handbook of the London Cotmty Council are as 
follows : 

(i) At least four hom-s a week must be given to a modem 
language during the whole of the four years' course. 

(2) Not less than two hours a week must be given to 
laboratory work in experimental science during the first 
and second years of the course, and, if thought desirable, 
this instruction may be continued during the third and 
f oiuth years. 

(3) At least two hours a week must be given to drawings 
including scale drawing thruout the whole of the course. 
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(4) In the case of boys, one session a week must be given 
to handicraft during the first and second years. 

(5) In the case of girls, one session a week must be given 
to domestic economy during the first three years of the 
course, but its continuance in the fourth year is optional. 

(6) Not less than one and a half hours a week must be 
given to shorthand as an optional subject in the third and 
fourth years. 

(7) Not less than one hour a week must be given to the 
principles of bookkeeping dtuing the third and f otuth years 
as an optional subject. 

(8) Where there is sufficient demand, an optional out- 
of -school class in tjrpewriting must be held for one hour a 
day. ... to be attended only by third and fourth year 
pupils. 

In addition to the above, the ordinary school subjects — 
Scripture, EngUsh, history, geography, mathematics, sing- 
ing, and physical exercises — are also included. Where 
both commercial and industrial courses are offered in the 
same school, the curriculum, with the exception of the 
modem language, is the same for both groups in the first 
two years, the bifurcation taking place at the beginning of 
the third year. 

It would be impossible to enter into details of the cur- 
riculum, for the standard is found to vary from school to 
school, and for comparative purposes an outUne will be of 
greater service. As compared with the ordinary elementary 
schools, it may be said in general that the curriculum of 
the central schools, in spite of the additional subjects, 
is richer in content, and since the classes are smaller, a 
certain improvement in the methods of instruction can be 
observed. Training in initiative and in habits of inde- 
pendent working and thinking is more successful. The 
teachers are free from the bad practise of lecturing, while 
the pupils show greater ability to work by themselves. 
It is not forgotten that the pupils of the central schools are 
selected, nor that as a rule the teachers have higher quali- 
fications (altho poor teachers are to be fotmd here too)» 
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but it is a fact that here are schools which are attempting 
to reaUze the standards of the newer pedagogy. Let it, 
however, not be inferred that the curriculiun is beyond 
criticism or that the methods of instruction aire alwa)rs 
unimpeachable. There are schools the head teachers of 
which feel that the old practise of working for examina- 
tions according to the scheme of some outside examining 
body can not be improved upon, or who hold that a broad, 
general preparation for the career of the office or the home 
does not possess educational elements. 

In those schools or departments which have been or- 
ganized with an industrial bias the object is perhaps some- 
what less well defined than where the commercial bias has 
been adopted. Here it is clearly impossible to provide the 
special preparation of the type given in a trade school or 
polytechnic. The aim, as it is indicated by the headmaster 
of the Monnow Road school for boys and indorsed by other 
headmasters, is ''to produce an intelligent and alert boy» 
accurate and skilful of hand, capable of continuous effort^ 
and less book taught." The curriculum is accordingly 
organized to train industrial intelUgence rather than to 
impart vocational skill. The aim in the girls' schools with 
an industrial bias is somewhat more specific, and, besides 
affording a preparation for the home, enables the pupils 
to secure employment in dressmaking, needlework, and 
millinery estabUshments. 

The minimum requirements for central schools with an 
industrial bias or a department with such a bias are as 
follows:^ 

(i) Not less than lo and not more than 12 hours per week must be given 
to practical work during the whole of the four years' course. The practical 
work in the case of boys shall consist of science (including mensuration), 
drawing, clay-modeling, wood and metal work, and, in special circumstances, 
leather work and printing or other approved subjects; and in the case of girls 
it shall consist of elementary science, domestic economy, drawing, practical 
needlework, or other approved subjects. 

(ii) Instruction in a modem foreign language may, in special circum- 
stances, be given, but the minimum of three hours a week to be devoted to 
instruction in the subject must be observed. 

* Elementary Schools Handbook, p. 140. 
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Work of similar character is being done in other cities. 
A study of the elementary schools of England carries the 
conviction that the majority of pupils after the age of 
twelve profit by some differentiation of causes suited to 
their needs and abilities. The Act of 19 18 provides both 
for the establishment of advanced instruction for pupils who 
remain in the last two grades of the elementary schools and 
for the extensive organization of central schools. As things 
are at present the child of wealthy parents, no matter what 
his intellectual capacity may be, is admitted to the secondary 
schools, where he fritters away his own time and in most cases 
public money as well, while a large percentage of less for- 
tunate boys and girls drop out of the elementary schools 
without any life preparation whatever. Under a more demo- 
cratic system the central schools would be classed with 
secondary schools. Many of the central schools, because the 
principals are conscious of a definite purpose, are far more 
alert than the traditional secondary schools. The central 
schools are conscious of this aim — ^the completion of an all- 
rotmd foiu--year course; the secondary schools merely dis- 
play a variegated program of cotwses and are not much con- 
cerned either with the number of pupils that complete the 
course of their choice nor with the time consumed in the 
process. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The situation in England with reference to the adequate 
education of boys and girls who can remain m school only 
up to the age of fifteen is almost the same as in this cotmtry, 
with the exception that pupils of ability may complete the 
elementary cotu-se and obtain scholarships at about the age 
of twelve, which take them to the secondary schools. These 
schools, however, are not organized with the intention of 
meeting the needs of the pupils under consideration. In 
general, their aim is to prepare boys and girls for the uni- 
versities or at any rate for the entrance examinations to the 
universities. They are, in other words, not self-contained; 
their aim lies outside of and beyond the secondary schools. 
A few schools attempt to provide specialized com-ses in com- 
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merce and technical subjects, but these provisions are in- 
adequate, and will be met by an increase of junior and senior 
technical and commercial schools, articulated ultimately with 
the university courses in these special branches. The basis 
of organization is literary; pupils may begin to specialize 
either in classics or modern languages, and in some schools 
in science. 

The majority of pupils leave at least two years before 
completing the course offered by the schools. They have a 
smattering of a number of subjects without any definite 
command of a single one. It is obvious that with conditions 
as they are the situation should be faced and a general all- 
round and purposeful training should be given to suit the 
needs of those who must leave at about the age of sixteen. 
The Board of Education requires that a secondary school 
to be recognized for purposes of the state grant **must 
offer to its pupils a progressive course of general education 

of a kind and amotmt suitable for pupils of an 

age range as wide as from 12 to 17." The curriculum of 
such schools must provide instruction in the EngUsh lan- 
guage and literatture, at least one foreign language, geog- 
raphy, history, mathematics, science and drawing, with 
organized games, physical exercises, manual instruction 
and singing. Girls' schools must provide for practical 
instruction in needlework, cookery, laundry work, house- 
keeping and household hygiene. It must be noted that 
the Board simply considers secondary education in terms of 
subjects taught rather than in terms of purpose suited to 
the needs of the pupils. It implies that pupils while they 
are at school shall take some or all of these subjects but 
provides no machinery for the organization of courses 
adapted to the conditions mentioned above. The schools 
exist for the benefit of the few who will continue to the end 
and probably pass on to the universities. 

With reference to the proper age for differentiation it is 
significant that the tendency is to encom-age the transfer 
of the more gifted pupils from the elementary to the sec- 
ondary schools between the ages of eleven and twelve. 
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In the case of fee-paying pupils the practise has grown up 
of discouraging late entrance into secondary schools by 
increasing the fees with age. Scholarships are as a rule 
offered to pupils between the ages of eleven and thirteen. 
Some education authorities add a percentage of marks for 
each month that a candidate is below the maximum age 
limit in order to discourage late entrance and incidentally 
depriving those who develop late of their due opporttmities. 

THE REFORM OP SECONDARY EDUCATION 

The most significant movement for the reform of English 
education after the war centers arotmd secondary education. 
At present the elementary and secondary school S3rstems 
overlap, but the transfer from the one to the other is en- 
coturaged by means of scholarships and free tuition. The 
secondary schools, however, are not organized in such a 
way as to meet the needs of the majority of the pupils in 
attendance, with the result that they fail to hold them until 
the end of the courses provided. The new movement, as 
voiced in the Times Educational Supplement since 1915, 
demands a reorganization of the whole school system with ele- 
mentary or preparatory education up to the age of eleven or 
twelve, and free universal education thereafter. The 
second part of this proposal involves the reconstruction of 
the secondary system so as to meet the requirements of the 
large number of pupils who can only remain at school until 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, and a revision of the meaning 
of liberal education. Side by side with these radical pro- 
posals must be placed the recommendations of a number of 
conservative bodies, which, while not advocating universal 
secondary education, are thinking of it in terms of the 
pupils who will leave at the age of sixteen. 

The campaign was begun by the Times Educational Sup- 
plement in September, 19 15. The argmnents for recon- 
struction were that the elementary and secondary schools 
overlap, and economy den^ands dove-tailing. The work of 
the elementary schools is good up to about the age of 
eleven; this should become the preparatory stage from which 
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pupils should move forward to an intermediate school for a 
minimum of four years. ''It is in the training of children 
between the ages of eleven and fourteen that the elementary- 
schools so largely fail. It is not the fault of the schools or 
the teachers. The teachers have never been trained to 
give intermediate or secondary training, and the result is 
that to the children between the ages in question there is 
given what Sir Joshua Fitch called a cul de sac education, 

something that leads nowhither We must have 

intermediate schools for all, provided with teachers specially 
trained for intermediate or secondary schools teaching." 

Rettuning to the subject in October, 191 5, the Times 
amplifies this statement, "There are nearly half a million 
children between the ages of twelve and fourteen who are 
receiving no education or no education worth having. 
Some of these are at school, but all are at work, work lead- 
ing nowhither, at an age when moral and physical develop- 
ment are at stake In our view the problem of 

the elimination of hmnan waste and the multiplication of 
human efficiency can only be secured by a tmiversal system 

of secondary education There should be, as there 

is today, preparatory education up to the age of eleven 

years and from that age onward there should be 

in every school in the land compulsory secondary education 
for every child given by teachers who have received a sec- 
ondary training, and, in ever-increasmg numbers, a umver- 

sity training The primary school has failed 

lamentably in its dealing with children between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen ; and it has failed because of the inherent 
defects of the primary ideal." 

The article then proceeds to point out the distinction 
between elementary and secondary education from the 
point of view of aim and content. "Elementary teaching 
can not give an outfit for life. It is in its nature preparatory ; 
and when it ceases to be preparatory it merely supplies 
tmcorrelated knowledge and an education leading nowhither. 
On the other hand, secondary teaching has as its goal the 
power of reasoning about acquired knowledge and thus 
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securing self-realization. The primary ideal is the heaping 
up of knowledge as an external property or possession; 
the secondary ideal is the assimilation of knowledge as part 
of the personality. The latter ideal gives an outfit for life^ 
a wise, thoughtful, and productive people ; the former gives 
us what we have got — a nation with two million children 
running to waste." 

As described in the December issue the course of this 
intermediate school should be general in character, but 
suited to the different abilities of the pupils. Specialization 
is only to be provided for on the completion of this course. 
"We claim that when once the child has had a thoro pre- 
paratory training — such a training up to the age of eleven 
as he has now — ^he shall have for four years a liberal training 
in a school that uses hand as well as brain for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge of himself and the world, and that then 
there shall at the age of fifteen be not merely bifurcation, 
but branchings off in such directions as the experience of a 
skilled teacher during four years shows to be the direction 
for this or that child — ^for one group continued school life, 
with spedal training in humanities, or in higher mathematics^ 
or in applied science; for another, apprentice work in 
industrial of agricultural, or mercantile life, but with some 
hold still retained, some claim still, on the child's daylight 
time till the seventeenth year is reached^ if it be but two 
mornings or afternoons in the week." The reference at 
the dose is to the parallel movement for the estabUshment 
of compulsory day continuation schools for all who are not 
attending school between the ages of fourteen and dghteen. 

Briefly analyzed this educational revolution advocated 
by the Times contemplates the reconstruction of the cen- 
tury-old secondary school systems in the interests of in- 
dividual and national welfare. It involves a revision of the 
educational possibilities between the ages of eleven and 
fifteen; it provides for an education more appropriate 
than the present as an outfit for life ; and, finally, it requires 
the employment of teachers with wider and broader train- 
ing. The scheme aims to give the pupil not merely a better 
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preparation for life, but one more suited to his own needs 
and abilities. At the same time the new school will not be 
cut off in a watertight compartment; it will be built up on 
the foundations of the elementary school and itself will 
form the starting-point for further specialized education. 
The pupil who will be compelled to leave at the age of fif- 
teen or sixteen will feel that he has completed one course, 
but properly organized such a course should prompt him 
to seek for ftirther training. 

It is difficult at present to discover to what extent the 
suggestions of the Times have met with approval. A large 
number of educational bodies have considered the recon- 
struction of English education. Not one of these, however, 
appears to accept the recommendations of the Times, in toto, 
altho a number welcomes the provision of free secondary 
education. There is unanimous agreement that secondary 
education should begin at eleven or twelve and offer a general 
course of four years without specialization. This reorgan- 
ization was advocated among others by the London Teachers' 
Association, and the Workers' Education Association, the 
Headmasters' Association and the Education Reform 
Council, of which Sir Michael Sadler and Professor Gilbert 
Murray were members. These associations represent the in- 
terests of the elementary and secondary profession, and of 
labor. There is general agreement that the minimum essen- 
tials of a four-year secondary course should cover English, 
history, geography, one foreign language, mathematics, 
science, drawing, music, handwork and physical training. 
This plan does not provide adequately for the differentia- 
tion that is desirable in such a four-year course, but it is an 
advance on the present system which neglects to take 
actual conditions into consideration. The Education Re- 
form Council, without entering into any details, contem- 
plated the organization of middle departments in the 
elementary system for pupils from the ages of eleven to 
about fifteen to be linked up with a system of compulsory 
continuation schools requiring attendance up to the age of 
seventeen. The National Union of Teachers, representing 
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about icx),ooo teachers mainly in elementary schools, 
recognizes that there is a demand for a higher type of 
instruction than that of the elementary school for pupils 
who can stay up to fifteen. This demand should be met 
either by an improvement in the upper departments of the 
elementary schools or by other schools of varying type. 
The Union considers it undesirable to specialize in the direc- 
tion of a particular trade before the age of fourteen; such 
special training should be given in a trade school or in 
connection with workshops. The schools here under con- 
sideration should give instruction of a general character 
with a special bias in the direction of industry or commerce 
and providing a broad equipment for life. 

The recent administrative regulations of the Board of 
Education recognize twelve as the suitable age for beginning 
secordary school work; the first foiu* years are general in 
character and culminate at sixteen in an examination, success 
in \^hichmay admit a candidate to the universities; this 
period is to be followed by specialization for two years in 
''advanced courses'' — classics, modern languages, or science 
and mathematics, — concluding with a second examination 
at about the age of eighteen. 

Whatever the outcome of the proposals for reform may 
be, the principles underl3dng them all are: (i) That edu- 
cational differentiation for most pupils shall not begin 
before the age of eleven or twelve; (2) that at present the 
last years of the elementary school are wasteful; (3) that 
for the majority of pupils of secondary school age a course 
or choice of courses covering four years should be provided ; 
(4) that such course shall be general and not vocational in 
character; (5) that they should be planned to meet the 
needs of pupils who will leave school at the age of fifteen 
or sixteen ; and (6) that intensive specialization should not 
be begun until after this period. 

I. L. Kandel 

Tbachbrs Coixsgs 
Columbia UNrvBRsrrv 



VI 
TRAINING TEACHERS OF AGRICULTURE 

With the rise of instruction in agriculture in the secondary 
schools, more serious attention has been given to the train- 
ing of teachers of agriculture.^ The agricultiu'al colleges 
were the first institutions that required agricultural teachers, 
but Uttle or no time has been given to their specific pro- 
fessional training. College teachers of agriculture have 
hitherto been required to possess little more than a good 
knowledge of their subject, aptitude in instructing others, 
and a fairly good personality. Often some of these de- 
sirable characteristics were overlooked. Only recently 
have we come to the conviction that teachers of agriculture 
must be specially trained. 

EXPERIBNCE WtTH TEACHERS NOT SPECIFICALLY TRAINED 

It is the effort to secure teachers of agriculture for the 
high schools that has given us the most valuable experiences 
and suggestions. When the demand suddenly came for 
high school teachers of agriculture, because of the introduc- 
tion of this subject into the secondary schools near the be- 
ginning of the present century, teachers were available only 
from four sources: namely, from the teachers of nature 
study in the grades, from the agriculttu^l college graduates, 
from the science teachers in the high schools, and from prac- 
tical farmers. Experience has shown that each of these 
classes of teachers is prone to certain mistakes, caused by 
lack of proper training. With a view of formulating more 
definite knowledge to assist in the solution of the problem 
of training teachers of agriculture, the various shortcomings 
of these four classes of teachers are here described.* 

^ A teacher of agriculture is here defined as a person who devotes his 
whole professional time to the teaching and educational practise of agriculture. 

* See p. 1 1 6, et seq., of my book, entitled Agricultural Education for 
Teachers, 19 14; also p. viii-ix of my book, entitled, The Teaching of Agriculture 
in the High School, 191 1. William G. Hummel and Bertha Royce: Materials 
and Methods in High School Agriculture, 19 13, p. 354-355- 
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The nature-study teacher is apt to carry his methods of 
instruction bodily into the teaching of agriculture. Not- 
withstanding what has been said by some writers as to the 
desirability of this, such a procedure is a grave error. The 
nature- study teacher instructs with no idea of building the 
lessons into parts of a great science; the teacher of agri- 
culture not only should do this consciously, but should also 
bring the pupils to this realization. Lessons in nature 
study very often have aims and ideals other than economic ;' 
but, with very few exceptions, the predominating aim in a 
lesson in agriculture is economic. In nattu'e study, for 
instance, the mouth parts of an insect are studied in terms 
of the part they play in the economy of the animal's daily 
existence ; but in agriculture they are studied with reference 
to contributing, ultimately, to the welfare of man, as, for 
example, the discovery of a method for combating the insect, 
if it is an injtuious one. 

The methods of approach in nature study are idealistic, 
often beginning with a story, a guessing game, a novel sight 
or experience, and ending with a satisfaction growing out 
of a mental condition — ^knowledge, reflection, wonderment. 
The method of approach in agriculture is materiaUstic, fre- 
quently beginning with the commonest farm object or ex- 
perience, and restdting in a job and a bank account. The 
nature study of today as known in the formal education of 
American children is a subject that has become intimately 
associated with the primary and lower grammar grades. 
It is taught by methods necessary in the teaching of little 
children. The boys and girls of fifteen years are quite 
diflFerent from the younger group in their instincts, ex- 
periences, motives, and development generally. This is 
eminently the age of the boy scout and the camp- 
fire girl. Desires of physical prowess, shrewd outwitting, 
and economic gain are very prominent characteristics dis- 
played by these youngsters. The methods used in teach- 
ing them must take account of such things. The utilitarian 

• See Chapter VII, Elementary Agriculture and Nature Study, p. 62-74, 
of my book, Agricultural Education for Teachers. 
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attitude which shows the use of the subject; the industrial 
method, which exercises the muscles as well as the br in; 
the economic result, which repays efforts and satisfies 
worthy desires will all be employed by the wise teacher of 
adolescent children. Perhaps there is no other subject 
with which these principles of teaching can so well be used 
as with agriculture. The nature-study teacher to become 
a teacher of agriculture must readjust his methods and aims. 
He must recognize the new piece of human nature that he 
is to teach; and he must, therefore, select new materials, 
and organize them on a new basis for instructional purposes. 
The agricultural college graduate, as experience has 
shown, invariably has his troubles. These arise from three 
distinct sources. First, he does not understand the children. 
Association for a period of four or more years in college 
with adults has given him the point of view in education 
in which only matured minds, bodies, experiences and lives- 
have entered. He needs to realize that the pupils in the 
high schools are inunature, untrained and inexperienced. 
The driving home of this realization is frequently too long^ 
delayed. In the second place, the graduate of the agri- 
cultural college knows little about teaching methods. He 
knows agriculture, but not the youth he is to teach. The 
abundance of knowledge that he emits falls like a cataract 
over the heads and lives of the boys, who emerge with the 
realization that there has been a flood, but show scarcely 
any evidence of the moisture of learning. A knowledge 
of the science of teaching, as well as the abiUty to apply it 
in practise, is quite as essential in securing eflSdency in edu- 
cation as a knowledge of the subject taught. One would 
suppose that this class of teacher should acquire some 
knowledge from their professors, and practise this by imita- 
tion; but, unfortunately, the lack of training and ability 
in teaching does not always exclude learned men from the 
active teaching staff of our colleges and universities. Third,, 
while the agriculttu-al college graduate may know his sub- 
ject thoroly, he rarely knows what to omit or what to in- 
clude in teaching it to the pupils of the public schools. 
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He has gathered a fund of agricultural knowledge with the 
intention of using it on the farm, and not for instructional 
ptirposes. His knowledge has not been educationalized. 
He does not know the philosophy, or the science, or the 
art of education ; and never having been taught either by 
precept or example, we can not expect him to understand, 
or to practise successfully, the teaching profession. If 
he has been trained to be a farmer, a farmer he shotdd be. 
One of the chief economic wastes in our educational system 
arises from the blunders of those who do not understand the 
principles of education and teaching. 

The high school science teacher seldom holds the proper 
attitude toward the subject of agriculture, especially if 
his training has been in the usual college sciences other than 
agriculture. Except in the engineering colleges and the 
trade schools, science is seldom taught as applied. The 
majority of college graduates, therefore, know only pure 
science, while agriculture, in so far as it is a science, is an 
appUed science. The attitude toward agriculture as a 
science should be industrial and vocational as well as cul- 
tiu*al. But agriculture is more than a science: it is also 
an art and a business. The science graduate will probably 
not have had any training in the art or the business of 
agriculture ; therefore, he can not be regarded as having had 
adequate preparation to teach a subject, two-thirds of which 
he knows Uttle or nothing. If the average science teacher 
is permitted to teach the agriculture of the high school, 
the result must be that the pupils will have only a partial 
and lopsided view of the subject. 

There is another very serious error into which the science 
teacher is likely to fall, and this has reference to the methods 
that he uses in the teaching process. He will in all prob- 
ability, by example and thru his practise teaching of sci- 
ence, — if by good fortune or unusually wise guidance he 
has received such necessary training — ^have acquired the 
pure science method of approach. Pure science methods, 
however, are not suitable to the teaching of agriculture 
-without important modifications. The applied-science 
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method of approach should be used. There are two funda- 
mental reasons for this: first, because the subject itself is 
largely an applied science; and second, because the pupils 
of the public schools, who are capable of receiving intelli- 
gent instruction in this subject, are more readily appealed 
to and taught by the applied-^science method. The most 
important thing in teaching facts and principles in agricul- 
ttu-e is that the young men shall understand their applica- 
tion to farm practise. There is little excuse for teaching 
anything in agriculture to country children without also 
teaching its appUcation to the life and work of the farm. 
The only probable exceptions to this rule would be in the 
cases of the girls, who may never be called upon to assume 
any of the responsibilities of farming operations; and the 
pupils in city schools, who have a limited field for the ap- 
plication of the facts and principles of agriculture but who, 
nevertheless, should, as a matter of culture, know something^ 
about agriculture. In view of these various handicaps, 
the science teacher is apt to view the subject of high school 
agriculture unsympatheticaUy. 

Practical farmers who have had little or no school or 
college training have been a fourth class of would-be teachers 
of agrictdture, but it scarcely deserves notice in this dis- 
cussion. Persons of this class are usually those who have 
been raised on the farm, and who, therefore, think themselves 
qualified to teach agriculture. If this is their only quali- 
fication for teaching there is certainly no excuse for their 
employment. 

SPECIFICALLY TRAINED TEACHERS OP AGRICULTURE 

From the foregoing brief review of the experiences we 
have had in the past with the various classes of agricultural 
teachers, we are fully prepared to declare that the teacher 
of agriculture should be an agriculturally trained man with 
practical farm experience, who has also received specific 
training in the principles and practise of teaching agricul- 
ture to boys of adolescent age. The question naturally 
arises here: From whence will come our best teachers of 
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agriculture in the future? They will come from the agri- 
cultural education departments of our agricultural colleges, 
teachers, colleges, and normal schools. These departments 
should give definite training in the theory and practise of 
teaching the subject in all the grades of educational insti- 
tutions, including the elementary school, the high school, 
the normal school and the college. 

It bH means exactly this: that there must be specific 
training for teachers of agriculture; that there is a differ- 
ence between farmer training and teacher training; that 
to secure the greatest efl&dency in the teaching of agricul- 
ture, this difference must be recognized and provided for; 
that there must be departments in our agricultural colleges, 
teachers colleges, and normal schools in charge of specialists 
of agricultural teaching; that these departments should 
avail themselves of all courses possible for them to use in 
the training . of the various grades of agricultural teachers 
and supervisors of agricultural teaching ; and that they should 
institute and offer new or special courses needed. This 
implies a distinct program of studies, but not a wholly 
new set of courses. To administer such special training 
there will be need of a distinct department administered 
by an adequate number of well qualified instructors, de- 
pending upon the extent and degree of efficiency to which 
the work of teacher training is carried, and the encourage- 
ment that this new department of agricultural education, 
or agricultural teaching, receives. 

It means, also, that prospective teachers of agriculture 
must receive definite and practical training both in the 
science and art of teaching, and in the science, business, 
and practise of agriculture. Theoretical knowledge is not 
sufficient; ability in practise and successful application must 
become a prerequisite to entering the profession of agri- 
cultural teaching. Teachers of agriculture must [secure 
definite and sure reactions to what they teach. This means 
that their pupils should become both the possessors of dear- 
cut knowledge and ability to put it into actual and successful 
practise. For example: after the importance of giving good 
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care to milk cows has been studied, and instruction given 
about the things that constitute good care, the student 
should not only be able to entmierate definitely the practises 
and principles involved, but he should be taught how to do 
the manual labor required, and the cows at his home should 
realize that something definite has occurred to the boy! 

A TWO-FOLD PROBLEM 

The training of good teachers of agriculture, therefore, 
assumes a two-fold problem ; namely, the technical, and the 
professional. These have, further, two phases each, i. e., 
the purely academic, which has reference to the learning of 
the facts, principles, and laws in each of the two-fold fields 
involved in the agricultural teacher's training; and the 
practical, which has reference to the acquisition of experi- 
ences — of the ability to do those performances and pro- 
cesses that are involved in farming and in teaching. The 
content and the method, therefore, constitute the two 
great coordinate problems in the formal training of teachers 
to teach agriculture. Teachers must know thoroly the 
things they teach and how best to teach them. Scholar- 
ship is the first requisite to the true success of a master 
teacher. The teacher of vocational agriculture, further- 
more, must know the details of practical farming and must 
know what things should be done in the various situations 
that arise in farming, and how to do them. The close ad- 
ministrative correlation of these two phases of training in 
the preparation of teachers of agriculture is essential. 

COURSES THAT SHOULD BE PURSUED AND WHY 

It becomes more imperative, year by year, that teachers 
of agriculture should prepare themselves most thoroly 
for their work. Experience has shown what this prepara- 
tion should consist of and what should be included in the 
curriculums of the departments of agricultural education 
in educational institutions, especially in the land-grant 
colleges. 

In the formulation of a curriculum in agricultural educa- 
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tion, there are four factors that must be recognized : namely, 
(i) the technical training, including its application; (2) 
the professional or pedagogical instruction, including super- 
vised teaching experience under normal conditions; (3) 
the general training (Uberal arts) courses that are more or 
less contributory to the efficiency of the agricultural teacher, 
and (4) the administrative, including organization and eco- 
nomic factors. 

I. Technical Training: A teacher of agriculture needs 
to be well trained in the fundamentals of all the various de- 
partments of agricultural science and practise. In the 
agricultural college, each department should offer an in- 
troductory course covering, in a general way, the funda- 
mentals of agricultural science and practise as represented 
in its particular field of agriculture. The prospective teacher 
of agriculture should include all these general courses in 
his program of studies. In addition to these general courses 
he should select the more important and less highly special- 
ized courses in each department, electing heavily in that 
department of agrictdture in which the section or state, 
where he expects to teach, excels or is especially adapted. 

Any agricultural course should give ample opportunity 
for observation and practise under normal farm conditions, 
where students may see or experience the results of the in- 
formation gained. Class, laboratory, and field work, 
including the operation of a small demonstration farm and 
home projects, should be provided. Prospective teachers 
of agriculture ought to be given practical training in agri- 
ctdtural project work, by giving them certain agricultural 
projects to perform under normal farm conditions and under 
the supervision and direction of the training teacher of 
vocational agriculture. 

A program of this character gives the proper perspective 
to the various departments of agricultural science, art, and 
business; and constitutes an indispensable basis for the 
special appUcation of the principles of pedagogy to agricul- 
tural teaching. Such a course will also make an excellent 
f otmdation upon which to build a specialized study in any 
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of the various departments of agriculture which the student 
in training may choose. 

2. Professional Instruction: The professional training 
of agricultural teachers should be an adaptation of that 
given to teachers in general. The curriculum should in- 
clude a brief course in educational psychology, also, of 
educational or general method. These courses should be 
followed by courses in special methods in teaching agri- 
cultture, particularly to adolescents. Concomitantly or 
following the special methods course, the prospective teacher 
should be given opportunity for practise teaching, gradually 
giving him more and more opportunity and responsibility, 
so that he may receive some actual experience in teaching 
agriculture under normal school and community condi- 
tions, all the while, however, under adequate supervision 
or direction. 

In addition to the foregoing, the prospective teacher of 
agriculture should be given a coiu^e in the history of agri- 
culttiral instruction, a course in vocational education, and 
probably, a third course in the administration of agricultural 
education. Thru these three courses, the teacher in train- 
ing will secure the proper perspective of the true position 
of agriculture in the whole educational scheme; and the 
proper attitude toward vocational agriculture ought to 
result. 

But this is not enough. Teachers of agriculture, especially 
in vocational departments of high schools, are properly 
expected to do local extension work, especially among the 
rural schools. To prepare the prospective teacher to do 
this work effectively, he should be given a thoro course in 
extension methods, including public speaking, and some 
practical experience in doing extension work in rural com- 
munities. 

3. Contributory General Training: The training of 
teachers of agriculture may not properly be limited to the 
technical subjects. There are other subjects that contribute 
to the efficiency of agricultural teaching. In fact, it is 
essential that teachers of agriculture should have a ground- 
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ing in general science — especially in chemistry and physics, 
economic botany and zoology, while some knowledge of 
elementary geology (or physical geography) is helpful. Agri- 
cultural economics and rural sociology are especially men- 
tioned in order that their importance in the training of 
teachers of agriculttu-e may not be overlooked. Teachers 
for the high schools, the normal schools, and the colleges 
of whatever type should pursue at least the general, or 
foundation, college course in each of these subjects. 

We must not omit the necessity of mastering a good 
writing and speaking ability in the English language on 
the part of the young teacher in training. A course in 
agricultural journalism has been found to be a distinct 
asset. The local and agrictdtural press is a powerful fac- 
tor promoting the work in vocational agriculture and no 
teacher can afford to overlook it. 

Teachers of agriculture should not omit an acquaintance 
with other departments of culture, for they should be as 
broadly educated as other members of the teaching pro- 
fession. In accomplishing the work heretofore outlined, 
at least four collegiate years will be required. To become 
especially fitted to excel as an agricultural teacher, an addi- 
tional year's work will be necessary, and this is particularly 
true with reference to persons who would teach in the 
agricultural colleges. Indeed, it is probably that the best 
agricultural colleges will soon insist that the younger 
members of their faculties shall have a doctor's degree. 

4. Administrative and Economic Factors: The adminis- 
trative factor in teacher training must be considered. Many 
of these recommended courses are offered in the regular 
agricultural college currictdums and should be pursued 
under the professors and in the departments offering them. 
Where there is a school or college of education in the same 
institution, the work in general education may be similarly 
disposed of. For the special courses in agriculttu-al educa- 
tion, there should be a separate department for the training 
of teachers of agriculture. 

The program of studies above outlined is one which very 
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few, if any, of our agricultural or teachers colleges offer 
in its entirety. Since this is true, there should be a distinct 
department to offer those subjects for the training of teachers 
that may not well be included in departments already es- 
tabUshed. On the other hand, there is need for the uni- 
fication and classification of the very diverse materials 
into workable systems, not for farm practise but for teach- 
ing ptuTX)ses. Because there is a difiference of aims in the 
training of farmers and of teachers, there must be some 
difiference in the courses for the attainment of these aims. 
The divergence of the courses to be traversed by these two 
classes of students will be in ratio to the divergency of the 
ends in view. The cturiculum for the agricultural teacher 
is a sort of shunt from the main line after having traveled 
with it during a large part of its course, and after separation, 
still runs parallel with it. 

The economic factor is another consideration. Probably 
the greatest obstacle to the development of the special 
training of agricultural and other vocational teachers has 
been the lack of available funds. This, however, was 
partially removed by the enactment, in 1907, of the Nelson 
Amendment by the Congress of the United States. This 
enactment contains a proviso which makes it permissible 
for the land-grant colleges to devote a part of the twenty-five- 
thousand dollar increase for their support, to "providing 
courses for the special preparation of instructors for teach- 
ing the elements of agriculture and the mechanic arts."* 

Several of the land-grant colleges made provisions, more 
or less adequate, for the training of teachers of agriculture 
shortly after the enactment of this law, tho it must be 
confest that funds from this source were not generally de- 
voted to this work in proportion to the urgency of the needs, 
nor in accordance with the anticipations of those who were 
instrumental in sectuing the passage of the law. However, 
in most states a beginning was soon made; and some of the 
land-grant colleges encourage the development of the work 

* See 34 Stat. L. 1281. 
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by the liberal appropriation of funds, resulting in a few 
notable developments and accomplishments. 

With the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Act in 191 7 
(No. 347, 64th Congress), ample funds will hereafter be 
provided in each state accepting its provisions for the train- 
ing of teachers of agriculture, along with teachers of other 
vocational subjects. 

PERSONAl, CHARACTERISTICS 

There are certain personal characteristics that formal 
training can not impart or correct, but may often modify 
in some degree. Any proper training of agricultural teachers 
must take them into account and make provisions accord- 
ingly. 

Experience has shown that the best teachers of agricul- 
ttu-e are reared in the rural districts, tho occasionally, a good 
one comes from the urban centers. The prospective teacher 
of agriculture should be rurally minded, should have an en- 
thusiastic faith in rural life, and shotdd be capable of ad- 
justing himself to the peculiar conditions and circumstances 
of farm life and work.* 

The student should also show some capacity for leader- 
ship, because this is a prime requisite of the vocational 
teacher. He must be an apt instructor, quick to appreciate 
difficult drciunstances, and possest of versatiUty and tact 
capable of surmounting them. He must be of sound 
health, well balanced mentally, appreciating the require- 
ments of rural social life, and capable of a sympathetic 
attitude toward those he is to train. ^ 

Garland A. Bricker 

Stats School of Sciencb 
Wahpston, N. D. 

* For a description of these desirable personal qualities, see my book. 
Agricultural Education for Teachers, Chapter IV. 

* See Hummers Materials and Methods in High School Agriculture, 
p. 368-9. 
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A CENTURY OF SCHOPENHAUER^ 

If the shade of Arthur Schopenhauer could revisit the 
earth to which he gave his chief book, The World as Will 
and Idea, a hundred years ago, he would find much matter 
to confirm his sardonic outlook on the universe. He 
would have seen the Napoleonic, world-struggle renewed on 
a vaster scale, with his own country as protagonist and vic- 
tim; but he would have read there the same futility of 
motive, the same agitations, with merely a shuffle of the 
rdles. He would have noted all the tragic elements in his 
country's downfall, but scarcely, one fancies, with much 
personal anguish or resentment; for the Prussianized Ger- 
many of the last forty years would have been deeply alien 
to him. Only the wave of Socialist revolution might 
have shaken his nerves. The pessimist was instinctively 
conservative, and wooed safe comfort with the assiduity 
of a domestic cat. What would he have made of the red 
flag floating on the Schloss in Berlin — ^he who left his 
money for the benefit of those who had suffered there in 
defending the Royal authority during the March days of 
1848? Entangled in contradictions, one might imagine him 
following the Kaiser's flight to Holland, not with the faintest 
reverence for the Imperial fortunes, but to imitate the life 
of frugal meditation which Spinoza once raised there to an 
almost saintly level. It is to be remembered that by an- 
cestry and temperament Schopenhauer was anti-Prussian. 
His father, the wealthy patrician of Danzig, had left that 
old free city rather than see it fall under Prussian rule. He 
christened his son by a name which was the same in Eng- 
lish as in German, and it was no fault of his that the philoso- 

^ From the Literary Supplement of the London Times for December 5, 
1918. 
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pher was not bom an Englishman, so far as a child of Ger- 
man parents could be. Only a fit of home-sickness on the 
mother's part, leading to a sudden flight in mid-winter 
back to Germany, decided that her son should see the Ught 
in Danzig instead of London. So strangely and deliberately, 
even before his birth, was the philosopher of renouncement 
dedicated to a neutral place above the turmoil of men and 
countries. 

Yet, detached and fated to detachment as he was, 
there is no thinker whom we less imagine as dry and ab- 
stracted. Ordinary people have read him when they would 
not glance at any other philosopher. As the prophet of 
pessimism, speaking out and endorsing the revolt which 
we all fed by moments against our own lot and the world's, 
he was sure of a success of curiosity; but perhaps the true 
reason why men read him is because they recognize him to 
be a man of like passions with themselves. Even while 
he shows the tyranny of passion and exhorts us to disillu- 
sion, we can see that he has understood the moods of feel- 
ing and never turned his back on life to become a hermit 
of the study. Has he not been called the philosopher of 
every novelist's heroine? That ironic view of him is 
familiar, but what is not so well known is that Schopenhauer 
anticipated it himself. In the preface to The World as 
Will and Idea he says a disappointed purchaser can always, 
as a last resort, lay the volume on the table of some learned 
lady friend. The book over which he jested grimly, with 
the comment that hardly any page of life can be too serious 
to have its jest, had an appropriately stormy birth. It 
came out after a dispute behind the scenes in which Schopen- 
hauer taxed his publisher with dishonesty and was met 
by the retort that his language was like a cabman's. Then 
a silence closed round him, as afterwards it closed around 
Nietzsche. He had defied the professional thinkers, and 
they ostracized him in return. His tremendous onslaught 
on complacency fell back without an echo from the padded 
walls. To us, who know how his book became a Bible 
of European pessimisn, how his name has past into a proverb 
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and his writings have swayed men's Kves, it is a surprize 
to find that for a long time he had no adherents save a 
stray lawyer or journalist, or — oddest of all — some Prussian 
oflScers in want of an occupation for peace-time. 

Contact with Schopenhauer has always meant a personal 
experience. Nietzsche describes '*the first, almost physio- 
logical, impression made upon me by Schopenhauer, the 
magical emanation of inner force from one plant of nattu*e 
to another, that follows the slightest contact." You feel 
yourself, for good or evil, in the presence of a man. Pres- 
ently you see why the recognition has been easy, and why 
it deepens till the very tones of the writer can be almost 
heard. It is because his theme is, after all, so simple. All 
he intends, as he remarks himself, is to impart a single 
thought. That one thought is resumed and repeated, de- 
veloped with a hundred variations, and freshly illuminated 
as one of its facets after another catches the Kght, but its 
identity persists until you are obliged to recognize that the 
thought is Schopenhauer. There he differs from the ma- 
jority of philosophers. His fabric is not built in a way to 
keep you out, but to let you in. 

It may not be the final road to truth, but it is certainly 
the easiest. Other thinkers have let their gaze take in the 
whole vast field, admitting loyally the myriad aspects of the 
universe, qualifying first impressions and recognizing the 
need to account for all. They have fashioned systems in- 
stead of a monument to one idea. So we respect them, not 
simply because their fabrics are large and complicated, but 
because they meet our demand that everything should have 
its place. Yet systems have their disabilities, and it is 
practically impossible for one thinker to do justice to the 
whole. Croce, for instance, while he rears that splendid 
triple edifice of his Logic, Ethic and Aesthetic, denies an 
existence to metaphysics and religion. Even when the 
building touches completeness a harrowing doubt invades 
our minds. Is it possible that the whole erection may be 
lifeless after all — a house of cards that will crumble to the 
touch, or worse still, a block of masonry with nothing in- 
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side it? At this moment Schopenhauer, the tempter, takes 
possession of us. There is no need to grope rotmd the doors, 
he declares; he has the pass-key and if we care to use it 
we shall be free of all the building. We shall find that a 
spirit lurked there; but it is so infinitely more potent than 
its surroundings that their solidity was delusive after all. 

The key did not bring happiness, and yet it has been 
largely used. How much is it worth to us after a hundred 
years? "Not to my contemporaries, not to my com- 
patriots,'* wrote Schopenhauer, *'to mankind I commit my 
now completed work in the confidence that it will not be 
without value for them, even if this should be late recog- 
nized, as is commonly the lot of what is good." It is one 
of those fine passages in which he shakes himself free of 
all the clumsiness of German prose. Yet the result of the 
appeal, we are inclined to say, must go against him. Clearly 
the world as a whole has left his teaching on one side. The 
spectacle of the great war might be taken, as one thinks 
Schopenhauer himself would have taken it, for a supreme 
manifestation of the self-assertive will. But we must be 
careful how we estimate his influence. He spiuned the 
idea of a practical philosophy, and he did not care about 
a conversion of the multitude. Tho he has been read by 
the many, he wrote for the few. The only beings to whom 
he holds out a hope of satisfaction are the artist and the 
sage. The good man, indeed, is relatively emancipated, but 
the value of his achievement is as a stepping-stone to saint- 
hood. It would hardly be fair, therefore, to Schopen- 
hauer to estimate his influence by the method of counting 
heads. 

His chief book has a paradoxical effect on readers who are 
well aware of his pessimism but have encountered it, as it 
were, by snatches, in the essays where he has his fling against 
major and minor vexations. They tiun the pages with a 
mental query as to what has become of the pessimist. Only 
at the climax of the argument does Schopenhauer disclose 
his whole hand, with a stroke of dramatic art that betrays 
a master. The impression does not fail and is visibly the 
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culmination of his thought, and yet the effect is more ex- 
hilarating than depressing. Instead of presenting life as 
the sorry business which he usually exposes, he has turned 
it into an exciting tragedy. Writing in youth — ^for he was 
barely thirty — he is still on the motmtain tops, above the 
vapors of his, too sensitive existence. His genius also has 
involuntarily confessed itself. He is the artist-philosopher 
and he has tmrolled on the way a magical picture of the 
world on its esthetic side. It can still be a paradise for the 
artist and the lover of beauty. All things are beautiful if 
you can lay aside the torment of the will and lose yourself 
in contemplating them. It is true that these objects mirror 
the same will which works in you, and because of this you 
understand them ; but the boon of art is that it can suspend 
the painful struggle and extract beauty instead of discord 
from the images of the will it sees. The wheel of Ixion 
stands still; "we keep the Sabbath of the penal servitude of 
willing." But if the world which seemed horrible in action 
becomes thus beautiful and desirable for knowledge, it 
can not have been wholly bad. One leans to the condu* 
sion that even if it is the artist's will, as Schopenhauer is 
fond of saying, which has borne the whole cost of the pro- 
duction of the play, the play has been amply worth it. 

The impression lingers on finishing his pages. A still 
deeper imprint is left by his profound sense of the oneness 
of all living things. It was strengthened in him by the Indian 
philosophy which he unearthed, as if by instinct, from a 
roundabout translation and made cturent in European 
thought. He pictures this unity in the Indian manner by 
imagining a procession of all things, animate and inanimate, 
under the eyes of the spectator, who is reminded before 
each, "This art thou." The identity of all things is con- 
sistent with his theory of the ubiquitous will; and the Bud- 
dhist sages inferred, as he did, that the best thing to do with 
a life of torment was to renounce it. It was a forlorn hope 
to offer this solution to Western minds. Before Schopen- 
hauer's eloquent demonstration that the sufferer a^d the 
inflicter of suffering are one, they will ask whether we 
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could recognize this community, and act on it up to the ex- 
treme limits of altruism and self-denial, if life's ultimate real- 
ity were an incorrigible will. The data might be held to 
point rather to a supreme creative consciousness, out of 
which we came and into which we may return. Schopen- 
hauer staked his view on the priority of will over knowledge, 
but in the end he has to qualify it. His saint or sage reaches 
a pinnacle where he can turn and deny the will. He "sees 
thru'* the illusive barriers which divide our egoisms and 
even our individualities from each other. The philosopher 
himself confesses that this freedom does not come from the 
will, but from a changed form of knowledge. The "will-in- 
itself," therefore, is not the last word of philosophy. And 
if it can be overthrown in the end by a higher consciousness 
or knowledge, one may wonder whether it was entitled to 
the supremacy he gave it in the beginning. 

Why did he not advance from that creative moment, in- 
stead of falling back into the bondage of his single thought? 
The reason lay, no doubt, in his temperament and charac- 
ter. The pessimist's starting-point, according to Guyau, 
is the sentiment de son impuissance. Acquaintance with 
Schopenhauer soon reveals his fondness for the negative, 
and this was something more than a mere play of mind. 
Quite early in life human dispositions seem to divide into 
two classes; one courts the risk of adventures, while the 
other is bent on the avoidance of pain. Schopenhauer is 
of the latter company. Ptmctilious and combative enough 
on behalf of his rights, it is not in life's contest that he 
looks for adventures. He prefers to stay where he is, fore- 
warned, as it were, against impulse and desire. He is ex- 
actly of Pascal's opinion, that all man's troubles arise from 
his not being able to keep quiet in a room. That is why he 
tells us that our life is a struggle between want and ennui, 
that all happiness is negative and pleasure is only the avoid- 
ance of pain. Evil is the positive thing; it makes its exist- 
ence felt. Therefore the solution of the painful riddle, for 
those who achieve it, can be only nothingness. "No will; 
no idea, no world." 
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He gave a strong impulse to the oirrent of nihilism, and 
liis influence might be read in many a page of Continental 
literature, and in many obscure lives; yet he was not the 
inventor of pessimism, ''Une femme voil^e est en chemin 
depuis la naissance du monde; elle se nomme la Melan- 
cholic.*' But the spirit of the age, or, as he might have 
said, the nisus of the will, has turned against him. Nietzsche, 
the disciple and the apostate, shows this reaction in all its 
liveUness. We are driven to the paradox that, while Schopen- 
hauer will always be remembered as a pessimist, it is 
not his pessimism which most survives in thought. A seer 
by his nature, susceptible to vision and eager to render his 
sense of what he saw, he has left his chief traces on the con- 
templative side. Here he might be matched with Words- 
worth, whose '^harvest of a quiet eye'* he echoes in so 
many a passage. He had the secret of esthetic contemplation. 
He may not have been the first to see that it was the es- 
sence of art to leave behind all practical or interested mo- 
tives, but he stated it with a luminous power which made it 
tmforgetable. Nor has his message of contemplation 
stopt there. The mystics became his pattern in the end, 
scornful tho he was of special illuminations. He prest the 
Christian mystics into his theory ; but he was more at home 
with the sages of India, and if their wisdom now finds a 
ready ear among us, it was he who first proclaimed it the 
way of salvation. To read a book where these influences 
can be felt, like Edward Carpenter's Art of Creation, is to 
be reminded at every turn of the Schopenhaueran tnotif that 
sympathy and expression have their source in a primal 
unity of being. 

Schopenhauer is entirely in tune with the modem ten- 
dency to dethrone the abstract reason, for he emphasized 
both will and intuition at its expense. He preceded Bergson 
in dwelling on the humble, practical origins of reason, and 
on its incapacity, even in the end, to tell us about any- 
thing but the outside of things. His wiU-in-itself is not 
without likeness to the ^lan vital; and his direct form of 
knowledge, which penetrates reality, approaches Bergson's 
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idieal of intuition. But Schopenhauer's whole conception 
was built on more terrific lines. He rolls into one vast 
entity the self-preserving instinct, the cosmic process, and 
the selfish human will. To the eye of science his picture 
must seem largely mythical; and as Schopenhauer's dis- 
dain for men of science was only surpast by his contempt 
for salaried philosophers, he would not greatly mind. None 
the less he would have fastened with avidity on all the body 
of new knowledge which has gone to determine man's 
place in nattu-e, and on every instance which could be con- 
strued to show tendency flickering towards the dawn of 
will. 

On the watch always for signs of corroboration, and with 
a singular flair for making use of them, he would have 
hailed most eagerly, perhaps, a work of art like The DynastSy 
presenting a great epoch as a drama of the immanent wilL 
And with his decided preference of art to history, he would 
have revelled not less in the Wessex novels, for in the breasts 
of Jude and Henchard the power which impels is also the 
power which destroys. He had himself made a romance 
in his philosophy. There lay the irony, that he, who com- 
mends an ideal of ptu-e will-less knowing, should have 
steeped his thought in all the colors of his personal life. 
It shows that we are right, after all, in remembering him 
as the great pessimist, even if it is the other elements in 
his thought which have most survived in ours. For opti- 
mism and pessimism are not so much philosophies as the 
reflections of two temperaments thrown across the world. 
Personal as all thinking is in its first impulse, these types 
of it, we feel, are "all too human." Schopenhauer em- 
bodied one of them with extraordinary completeness. So 
large was his mastery that he himself became a type, as 
one who had rendered '*the weariness, the fever, and the 
fret" in a great prose drama of philosophy. 
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The Curriculum — By Franklin Bobditt. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1Q18. 295 pages. $1 .50. 

The Curriculum is composed of six parts or divisions of 
twenty-one chapters and an index. Part I. Ends and 
Processes, covering six chapters as follows: i. Tw6 Levels 
of Educational Experience; 2. Educational Experience 
upon the Play-Level; 3. Educational Experience upon 
the Work-Level; 4. The Place of Ideas in Work-Expe- 
rience; 5. Where Education Can Be Accomplished; 6. Scien- 
tific Method in Curriculum-Making. Part II. Training for 
Occupational Efficiency, of four chapters, namely: 7. 
Purposes of Vocational Training; 8. Specialized Technical 
Training; 9. The Specialized Training of Group- Work- 
ers; 10. Social Aspects of Occupational Training. Part 
III. Education for Citizenship, three chapters as follows : 1 1 . 
The Nattu-e of the Good Citizen; 12. The Development of 
Enlightened Large-Group Consciousness; 13. Moral and 
Religious Education. Part IV. Education for Physical 
Efficiency, three chapters: 14. The Ptmdamental Task of 
Physical Training; 15. Physical Training; 16. The Social 
Factors of Physical Efficiency. Part V. Education for 
Leistue Occupations, two chapters: 17. The Fimction of 
Play in Htunan Life; 18. Reading as a Leistue Occupa- 
tion. Part IV. Education for Social Interconmumica- 
tion, three chapters: 19. The Mother-Tongue; 20. Train- 
ing in Foreign Languages; 21. Some Concluding Consid- 
erations. 

The book is a step in advance of the socialization of educa- 
tion, is well written, tho at times somewhat tedious, and 
expresses in words the best thought of educators in vital- 
izing and democratizing education. It aims to present the 
underlying philosophy of curriculum-making based on 
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htunati experience, commtinity needs and interests, and the 
natural functioning and growth of the individual thru shar- 
ing in the responsibilities and rewards of commtmity life 
and welfare. It does not outline or discuss the essential 
subjects of the curriculum except as they arise thru the 
scientific study of the fundamentals in curriculum-making. 
The curriculum is considered from the standpoint of human 
interests, possibilities, and needs; a growth resulting from 
human experiences and changing from time to time in 
response to vital needs of society and the larger whole of 
htunanity. It is sane, clear, thoughtful, and in harmony 
with the best thought on the future reorganization of educa- 
tion. 

Probably no one will completely agree with the author 
in all the generalizations and conclusions, nevertheless it is 
stimulating and provocative of thought to one who has not 
lost the ftmction of thinking. Progressive educators, 
tired of shams and little men in big places, will appreciate 
its value and recognize the sanity and good judgment of 
the author in most of his positions concerning the progressive 
development of education from lower selfish to higher 
humanistic levels. The book is not meant for the casual 
reader, there is too much to be supplied by the mind of 
the reader; but the true student of education, especially 
if he finds himself clothed with authority, will find it full 
of advanced thought and helpful suggestions. Its con- 
tents will be appreciated by every thoughtful superintendent 
and genuine human welfare worker. It will find a welcome 
place in the Ubraries of the new education. The times 
call for many more such books to give intellectual sanity to 
the reorganization of education made possible thru the re- 
sults of the world war. 

G. W. A. LUCKEY 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

Studies In the History of Ideas— Edited by the Djbpartmsnt op PHiu>sopHy 
OP CoLtTMBiA UNrvSRSiTY. Columbia University Press. New York. 
1918. 271 p. $2.00. 

It is really capital, in the presence of so much contem- 
poraneity in the realm of prints to come upon a book which 
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reminds us that, after all, there is a kind of consecutive 
program in the march of human events. The world of 
action is also a world of ideas, and, as it happens, mainly 
of ideas handed on to us out of the past. We add our 
bit, in the way of experience, in the way of reflection upon 
our experiences, to the thoughts which -we have learned 
from our fathers; and this is what we call modernity. But 
we rarely revolutionize old modes of thinking and we never 
substitute new ones in toto: if in one sense the matter of 
history is change, in quite another it is conservation, and 
indeed the only recognizable conservation. Therefore it is 
that the old wisdom, grown out of the former experiences 
of mankind, is never outgrown, but is a perennially fresh 
invigoration of the new. 

Such a notion of the undjdng value of history prompts 
this new Columbia contribution to the history of ideas, 
which expresses, as the editors say, "the desire of those 
who are or have been identified with work in philosophy 
at Columbia to encotu*age research and the exercise of the 
historical imagination, and to contribute something to the 
work being done in this department of human interest." 
Further, since ''ideas have a history . . . influenced by 
contact with lines of experience not commonly called philo- 
sophical," we may anticipate of future volumes in the 
series (for Volume I is unimpeachably philosophical) con- 
tributions touching the whole complex variety of thought- 
giving life. Such a program ought to prove valuable in 
two-fold wise: to philosophers, in reminding them of the 
broad range of facts that generate their problems ; to others, 
in emphasizing that the last and lasting significance of any 
fact is the idea it shapes. 

The thirteen studies which make up the contents of the 
book fall into three groups. The initial three are in the 
domain of Greek philosophy; then follow eight dealing with 
thinkers of the Renaissance and Enlightenment; lastly, two 
papers in logic, which, however (as logic always must), 
hark back to Greek notions. Taking the contents by and 
large, it is interesting to note the judicious absence of any 
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concern with German thinkers. Descartes and Spinoza 
each has an essay; for the rest, it is English philosophy in 
the modem world that receives attention, and in par- 
ticular Hobbes, with three papers devoted to him. Hobbes' 
life was cast in troublous times; the crux of his philosophy 
was its politics; there is, therefore, good reason for revert- 
ing in our day to his entirely British mode of lessoning. 

Taking the studies seriatim (for one can not speak point- 
edly of such a book in the whole), McCltu*e*s Appearance 
and Reality in Greek Philosophy, with which the volumd 
opens, has for its theme the selective character of Greek 
philosophy: "There is a reaUty for immediate experience, 
a reality for science, a reality for moral and mystical up- 
lift, a reality for logic, a reality .... for the man of prac- 
tical affairs." All of these types appear in Greek thought: 
which will surely suggest to reflection, what McClure makes 
his conclusion, that "ReaUty is a choice of values." Veazie's 
The Meaning of ^<ns in Early Greek Philosophy sub- 
stantiates with convincing evidence the idea advanced by 
Professor Woodbridgfe that ^v<ns is really the power of 
motion, of change, in things; not a datum of stuff, but 
an impulsion or potency. The third essay is Bush's too 
modestly entitled Impression of Greek Political Philosophy, 
the key to which is his epigram: "The ideals of a people 
are a function of its experience." Francis Bacon and the 
X History of Philosophy, by Coss, is an exposition of Bacon's 
tmderstanding of this same idea, — an essay which would 
have served as an admirable introduction to the whole 
volume. Follow the three essays on Hobbes, by Dewey, 
Lord, and Balz, beautifully introduced by Professor Dewey's 
remark that "earlier doctrines are always getting shoved, 
as it were, nearer our own day." An analysis of Cartesian 
epistemology. Truth and Error in Descartes, by Owen, and 
a criticism of Spinoza's Pantheistic Argument, by Cooley, 
mark the excursions beyond the British field in modem 
thought, to which return is made in Woodbridge's Berke- 
ley's. Realism (the very title is a challenge), taking as its 
cue Berkeley's resolution to "side in all things with the 
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mob" — ^that is, to rest his metaphysics upon an analysis of 
that common sense of normal men, which Enlightenment 
thinkers so thoroly respected. Jones' None on Dr. Thomas 
Brown's Contribution to Esthetics — antidpative of Santa- 
yana's psychological illtmmiations of esthetics — ^is the last 
of the strictly historical papers. It is, however, an his- 
torical problem which inspires Montague's wittily writ 
The Antimony and Logical Theory, and it is in a new and 
shrewd solution of Zeno's paradoxes that it culminates^ 
—not ends, for Montague's last sentence is worth quoting, 
for the question which it raises: "A world in which so 
many things are known thru both reason and sense can 
not itself be either unknowable, tmreasonable, or non- 
sensical." The question is: By what in reason or sense, 
by what save intuition, does the writer of these words get 
the fearful certainty of can not? Is possibility so small a 
thing? Old Problems with New Faces in Recent Logic, 
with which Costello ends the volume, forms a fitting finale, 
harking back, in the logical field, to the thesis fairly estab- 
lished in the historical by the first essay of all; and there is 
besides the sharpness of contemporary application. Which 
is as should be : for we go to history not to escape the con- 
temporary, but to meet it with a riper wisdom. 

H. B. Alexander 

University of Nebraska 



One of the encouraging signs of the times is the return of 
the old-fashioned Reader of the last generation, which did 
more for the understanding and appreciation of literature 
in American schools and homes than any other agency. 
We specially welcome The eighth reader in everyday classics, 
by Professor Franklin T. Baker and Ashley H. Thomdike, 
of Columbia University. Both the selections and the 
quotations are excellent. (New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 191 8. 415 p. 72 c.) 

A book of a wholly different type, being an explanation and 
exposition, is English literature, by Herbert Bates, of the 
Manual Training High School, Brooklyn. It is an excellent 
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textbook and has good illustrations and well-arranged ap- 
paratus for teaching. (New York. Longmans, Green & 
Company. 1918. 605 p. $1.50.) 

A combination of theoretical and practical helpfulness 
is oflfered in Education for character, by Prank C. Sharp 
of the University of Wisconsin. (Indianapolis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 453 p. $1.25.) 

It is a little early to write on the consequences of the 
world war, but Professor William H. Hobbs has brought 
together in convincing form the story of the war in his 
volume entitled The world war and its consequences. (New 
York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 446 p. $2.50.) 

Vocational civics, by Frederick W. Giles and Imogene 
K. Giles, both Illinois teachers, is a sincere and helpful 
book of practical counsel, obviously the result of both re- 
flection and experience. (New York. The Macmillan 
Company. 1919. 251 p. $1.30.) 

One of the great needs of the American people, old and 
young, is a more acctu'ate, as well as a fuller knowledge of 
fundamental economic facts, principles and laws. To such 
we conunend a careful reading of The principles of political 
economy, by Thomas Nixon Carver, Professor of Political 
Economy at Harvard University. The volume is more 
than usually non-technical in character, and both well con- 
ceived and well executed. (Boston. Ginn & Company. 
1918. 588 p. $1.96.) 

A recent review in the New York Times by Professor 
Brander Matthews, of Columbia, of the volume .entitled 
The higher learning in America, by Thorstein Veblen, 
makes it unnecessary to examine this appalling book at 
any length in these pages. If the author has any knowl- 
edge whatsoever of American higher learning and its con- 
duct, he is exceptionally successful in concealing that fact 
behind a most repellant and uncouth style. Such facts as 
the book contains are apparently furnished by the author's 
imagination, and his logical processes are as infantile as his 
assumptions. (New York. B.W. Huebsch. 1918. 286 p.) 



IX 

NOTES AND NEWS 
Curriculum of ^jje contents of Bulletin 6, series of 1 918, 

tne woman s ^ ' 

college of the United States Bureau of Education 

is an account by Dr. Mabel Louise Robinson, both inter- 
esting and informative, of the curriculum of the woman's 
college. The piupose of the study is to justify the present 
curricultun of the modem college for women in the light of 
its historical development, to give the typical requirements 
for the baccalaureate degree, and to discuss some of the 
more fundamental conditions of instruction. Five colleges 
are selected as fair examples of the varieties of the woman's 
college. These are, to quote the report: Vassar, the oldest 
of the well-equipt and amply endowed colleges for women 
in the United States ; Wellesley , closely paralleling it in age 
and rapidity of development; RadcliflFe, a pioneer in es- 
tablishing a college wherein women, without coeducation, 
could receive instruction from a university for men ; Barnard, 
with a like affiliation with a man's university ; and Mount 
Holyoke, the most important college which developed from 
seminary beginnings. 

Vassar was founded in 1865, but not until 1903 was a 
cturiculum put into practise which in its general premises 
is the one present in force. The long process of trial and 
error, continues the report, by which Vassar had sifted out 
its curriculum, shortened that period for every other woman's 
college. No other college had the same problem to face 
that had Vassar in the early sixties, and some of the in- 
herent problems that belong to a college for women had 
been solved by Vassar once and for all. 

Wellesley was opened to students in 1875, ten years 
after the first collegiate year of Vassar. The college curric- 
ulum for a woman's college was no longer a new problem 
and a general college course was at once offered for which 
the degree of B.S. was granted. 

354 
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Radcliffe, it is pointed out, represents an entirely new 
movement in the education of women. It is different from 
Vassar and Wellesley in that it had no founder, no endow- 
ment, and no early equipment of buildings and grounds — 
it began its existence, in point of fact, as the report happily 
phrases it, as a thing of ideas without much corporeal em- 
bodiment. Like its predecessors, the English colleges of 
Newnham and Girton, established for the purpose of giv- 
ing to women instruction by the University of Cambridge, 
Radcliffe, altho differentiated from both, was intended to 
extend to women the university opportunities of Harvard. 
The entrance examinations in this way were to be the same 
as those of Harvard, no instruction was to be provided of a 
lesser grade than that given in Harvard, and the courses 
were to be identical, altho fewer in number. On this basis 
work was begun in 1879. ^^ 1894, the governing board 
of Harvard oflSdally recognized the college and assumed 
definite relations with its work. 

Barnard College, like Radcliffe, was the outcome in the 
first instance of university provision for an examination on 
subjects, with no opportunity to study them. A col- 
legiate course which duly qualified women might pursue 
was begun in 1883, imder the general direction of the faculty 
of Columbia College. According to the regulations, the 
student admitted on the basis of a preliminary examina- 
tion to the four years' course was ''entirely free as to where 
and how to pursue her studies." At the completion of 
the course the degree of A.B. was awarded by Columbia. 
In 1889, Barnard College was opened with classes in the 
freshman year under the instruction of oflScers of Columbia 
College. In 1890, it was arranged that the new college 
should have a faculty of its own, with the provision that the 
professors and instructors comprising it should be ap- 
proved by the president of Columbia College. Barnard 
College in this respect differs from RadcUffe, where from 
the beginning the instruction has been carried on by the 
faculty of Harvard. 

Mount Holyoke was founded as a seminary in 1837. It 
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maintained a seminary and college curricultmi from 1888 
to 1893, when it gave up the former and presented to its 
students a full college curricultun, evolved, it is stated, not 
so much from a modification of its seminary work as from 
careful study of the contemporary colleges. 

To quote the report, the table of the requirements for 
the A.B. degree in the five colleges brings out the follow- 
ing points: Mount Holyoke prescribes the largest ntun- 
ber of hours of work; Barnard prescribes the least work, 
and makes it possible by examination to avoid any pre- 
scription. Counting out RadclifFe, the other colleges agree 
in the prescription of the following subjects: English 
composition, mathematics, Latin or Greek, German or 
French, philosophy. Wellesley and Mount Holyoke are 
the only colleges to prescribe Bible. At Vassar and at 
Wellesley, the unit of time is the hour, i. e,, one class ap- 
pointment a week for a year cotmts as one hour. Vassar 
requires 56 hours for the A.B. degree and WeUesley re- 
quires 59 hours. At Motmt Holyoke, the unit is the semes- 
ter hour, 120 hours being required for the degree. At 
Radcliffe the work is arranged in courses and half -courses, 
which are evaluated regardless of hours' by the work actually 
required, and which count as full or half-courses toward 
the 17 required for the A.B. degree. At Barnard, the 
courses are valued in points, the term point signifying one 
hour a week of class attendance, or two hours in. a labora- 
tory, for one-half year, 124 points being required for the 
A.B. degree. 

Vassar, Wellesley and Moimt Holyoke, in addition, all 
grant the degree of master of arts. Radcliflfe oflFers the de- 
grees of master of arts, associate of arts, and doctor of 
philosophy. Thru their affiliations with Columbia and 
Harvard, Barnard and Radcliffe offer greater opportuni- 
ties for specialized and advanced work than do the other 
colleges. 

The report calls attention to the fact that tho the develop- 
ment of the cunicultun of the woman's college from year 
to year seems slow, and the course of study sometimes ap- 
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pears inpervious to demands for change, a comparison of 
the present with the early cmriculum shows that it has been 
by no means static, but has grown into a product very 
different from its original simple form. Whether, it is 
stated, this growth has been in symmetry, virility, and 
flexibility, or whether it has been a matter of increase to 
unwieldly proportions by the process of accretion, is a 
question worthy of thoughtful consideration. 

The growth of the curriculum, it is further stated, has 
been marked by no particular originality ; and the woman's 
college can not be pointed out as the sotu-ce of any single 
tendency in the American college of today. It has, never- 
theless, been possibly as startling as any other form of de- 
velopment in the college. It has been piost spectacular in 
the department of history, which either did not exist at 
all or was of feeble dimensions when the colleges were 
fotmded, and which now offers a total of more hours in 
the five colleges studied than does any other department 
of study except English. Closely related to history, and 
growing out of it, is the group of studies including political 
science, economics, and sociology. 

The college woman, it is asserted in the final chapter on 
"the socialization of the woman's college," has disproved 
two fallacies, that her place is exclusively in the home, and 
that her place is exclusively in the schoolroom. Increas- 
ingly she has demanded work, and increasingly that work has 
become more varied in its character. If college women, 
however, are to continue their efforts and their successes, 
the college must take upon itself the responsibility not 
only of making proper provision for the realization of the 
ideals of general culture, but of providing, as well, the op- 
portunity to select careers, and education which will have 
some bearing on the successful pursuit of them. 

The pamphlet, as a whole, contains the best summariza- 
tion of the actual educational activities of the woman's 
college in the United States that has been written. For 
its statements of fact and its conclusions of result it is 
worthy of wide consideration, not only by the colleges 
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themselves, but by the whole public interested in the higher 
education of women. 



Disabled soldiers The Federal Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
«nd sailors tion, at Washington, calls attention to the 

fact that the great diflSculty encountered by the govern- 
ment in re-educating disabled soldiers and sailors is to get 
to them, and to the public, proper information of the op- 
portunities that are offered. It is pointed out that there 
is an astonishing number of these men, badly handicapt by 
their injuries, who are endeavoring to work and who should 
have a knowledge of what the government stands ready to 
do and is aheady doing to help them. 

Every disabled soldier and sailor, accordingly, it is stated, 
should be informed that the Government is resolved to do 
its best to restore him to health, strength, and self-supporting 
activity. 

Until his discharge from hospital care, the medical and 
surgical treatment necessary to restore him to health and 
strength, it is emphasized, is under the jurisdiction of the 
MiUtary or Naval authorities. The vocational training 
which may be afterwards necessary to restore his self-sup- 
porting activity is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. If he needs an artificial 
Umb or other orthopedic or mechanical appUance the Bureau 

« 

of War-Risk Insurance supplies it free upon his discharge 
and renews it when considered necessary. If, after his 
discharge, he again needs medical treatment on account of 
his disabiUty, the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance suppUes 
it free. 

Any man whose disabiUty entitles him to compensation 
under the War-Risk Insurance Act may be provided by the 
Federal Board with a course of vocational training for a 
new occupation, and the Government strongly recommends 
every man who needs it to undertake such training, 
and to put himself imder the care of the Federal Board, the 
decision to do so, however, being optional with each man. 
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If his disability prevents him from returning to employ- 
ment without training and he elects to follow a course of 
vocational training provided by the Federal Board, the 
course will be ftunished free of cost, and he will also be 
paid, as long as the training lasts, a monthly compensation 
equal to the sum to which he is entitled imder the War- 
Risk Insurance Act, or a sum equal to the pay of his last 
month of active service, whichever is the greater. In no 
case will a single man, or a man required by his course of 
instruction to live apart from his dependents, receive less 
than $65 per month, exclusive of the sum paid dependents ; 
nor will a man living with his dependents receive less than 
$75 per month, inclusive of the sum paid to dependents. If 
his disability does not prevent him from returning to em- 
ployment without training and he elects to follow a course 
of vocational training provided by the Federal Board, the 
course will be furnished free of cost to him, and the compen- 
sation provided by the War-Risk Insurance Act will be paid 
to him, but no allowance will be paid to his family. In ad- 
dition to the above, the family or dependents of each dis- 
abled man will receive from the Government during his 
period of training the same monthly allotment and allow- 
ance as that paid prior to his discharge from the Army or 
the Navy ; and upon completion of his course of training he 
will continue to receive the compensation prescribed by 
the War-Risk Insurance Act so long as his disability con- 
tinues. 

In nearly every case, by following the advice and sugges- 
tions of the Federal Board, the disabled soldier or sailor 
can either get rid of the handicap caused by his disabiUty 
or can acquire new powers to replace any that have been 
lost; and supposing that he is willing to learn and to take 
advantage of the opportunities to increase his skill offered 
him by the Federal Board, he can usually get a better posi- 
tion than he had before entering the service. If he fails, 
however, to take advantage of these opportunities he will 
find himself badly handicapt when he is obUged to compete 
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with the able-bodied men who come back to work after the 
war. 

The Federal Board, it is finally stated, thru its voca- 
tional experts will study his particular disability and advise 
him as to the proper course to pursue and give him free 
training for the occupation best suited to him, and on the 
satisfactory completion of his training it wiU assist him to 
secure a position. Public authorities and other large 
employers wiU undoubtedly, in many cases, give the dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors preference when filling vacant 
positions, provided they possess the training necessary 
to fill them. 

All disabled soldiers, whether in or out of the hospital, 
should address their communications either to the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C, or 
to the district ofl&ce of the Federal Board of the district 
in which they are located. 
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Dictation 



the highroad to accurate Unguistic knowledge! An infallible 
means of translating the auditory impression of the 
spoken word into visual and motor terms! 

Dictation, invaluable in elementary language work: 

Emerson and Bender's Englith Spoken and Written, 

First Book, pages 2, 15, 58, 71, 163, 220. 

Baker and Thorndike's Everyday Englith, Book Two, 
page 203: "Write from dictation the first stanza of 'The 
Bells.* Listen attentively as the teacher reads it a line or 

two at a time Theji write with due care for 

exactness in spelling and all other matters." 

Dictation, the best test of accuracy in high school English work: 

Crawford's The Study of Englith, page viii: "At the 
end of each of the chapters is a fifth lesson entitled, 'Pen- 
manship, Dictation, or Memorizing Exercise.' .... The 
value of these dictation exercises cannot be over- 
estimated 
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Dictation, a handmaid to the study of modern languages: 

Maloubier and Moore's First Book in French, page 
viii: "Dictation exercises — the surest test of the student's 
knowledge of a foreign language — may be given from the 
reading selection of each lesson. . . . 
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Spelling is an integral part of language work, owing its 
position as a '^subject" in the curriculum to Noah Webster 
(see Clifton Johnson's Old Time Schools and School Books, Chap- 
ter VII). Spelling is the very aspect of language work in which 
the dictation method can be used to the best advantage. 

Van Wagenen's MODERN SPELLER 

treats dictation not as an occasional device for 
the testing of knowledge, but as an indispensable 
instrument of teaching. It teaches words in 
their natural contexts, and in the administering 
of knowledge reproduces the conditions under 
which this knowledge will have to be applied. 
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THE STUDY OF CHARACTER 

The primary purpose of education has always been the 
development of character. Originally this appears to have 
been accompUshed thru dogmatic rule and custom, enforced 
by authority and habit. When, however, tradition becomes 
inconsistent or incapable of meeting *'the irrepressible 
New," the thoughtful discriminate, search for principles 
and construct systems, that habit and determination may 
be informed with knowledge and conscience. Today, 
character combines the results of obedience and imitation 
with those of observation and experience, of superior in- 
terests acquired thru education with rational ideals of right 
and duty, of philanthropic sympathy and benevolence 
with social self-control and self-sacrifice. The encourage- 
ment of desirable traits eliminates the tmdesirable. 

The influence of schools upon character depends con- 
siderably upon the teachers' encouraging by example such 
qualities as sympathy and refinement, common sense and 
justice. Social organizations and recreative occasions call 
forth responsibiUty and initiative. The curriculum, thru 
the presentation of character and the discussion of ethical 
issues, may develop moral intelligence and judgment, 
estabUsh standards and ideals. All genuine study implies 
the discipline of attention and accuracy, of discrimination 
and persistence. 

In spite, however, of the generally accepted theory that 
all educational materials and methods may be so employed 
as to develop desirable traits of character, and in spite of 
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the long-demonstrated service of literatm-e in this respect, 
there is at present a wide-spread tendency to neglect great 
literature for the minor and contemporary, to ignore op- 
portmiities for influencing character in connection with 
whatever literature is studied, and even to doubt that 
character can be influenced in this way. It is not inap- 
propriate, therefore, to discuss the procedure by mecms of 
which the interpretation of great literature may be effective 
in the development of character. 



Even the most radical psychologists admit that litera- 
ture affects character. Recreative reading relaxes tension, 
associates pleasure with mental activity, and provides a 
variation in mental life that may lead to new and valuable 
interests. A single new idea may have a far-reaching 
effect. The habit of realization, of being alive and aware, 
which may be developed thru reading, increases general 
inteUigence. Practise in perception and discrimination 
awakes intellectual alertness and general powers of compre- 
hension. 

While great literature inevitably interrelates character, 
action and circumstance, character constitutes the element 
nearest to ordinary experience. The study of character in 
literature is the most successful means for satisf}ning curi- 
osity concerning such intimate realities as human affection 
and of imparting an elevated knowledge of indispensable 
good and inevitable evil. Association is the source of most 
of our knowledge, and associations with characters in books 
are of general application. The consideration of success 
begets confidence, emotion reinforces moral functions, 
images of excellence and achievement stimulate purposeful 
action. There is a tendency to guide incipient effort by 
imitating whatever one admires, whether in life or letters. 
The advantages of Cardinal Newman's doctrine that we 
succeed only by failure — ^recognizing right after realizing 
the consequences of wrong — ^may be reaped vicariously 
thru literatiu-e: 'learning teaches safely when experience 
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tnaketh miserable." Observation confirms Aristotle's be- 
lief that participation thru imagination in tmfortunate 
action brings about a certain immunity from the tendency 
to such action, that sad and bitter books have a therapeutic 
value in "purifying pity and terror." 

Great literature being rooted deep in htunan nattu-e and 
its interpretations of life having been tested by generations 
until they have, the authority of the ages, its study is a trust- ' 
worthy guide for the present. The Homeric picture of 
life has been accepted as true by many races since the dawn 
of history. With the most graceful language and the most 
stately verse the world has known, Homer was both Bible 
and Shakespeare to the Greeks, a model for Virgil, Dante, 
and Milton, the tmquestioned source of epic poetry, accord- 
ing to Plato the source of tragedy, according to Quintilian 
the source of oratory, according to others the source of 
romantic poetry as well. 

The medieval stories of King Arthur's "goodliest fellow- 
ship of valiant knights whereof this world holds record" 
are the chief literary history of half a dozen centuries of 
feudalism and the influence of chivahy in raising the world 
from barbarism thru emphasis upon ideals of courage and 
service, courtesy and religion which might well be emulated 
today. These romances combine history with echoes of 
the classics and northern legends, the varied quest and 
spirit of adventure with the marvel and pictiu-esqueness 
of the East, into a pageant of the life and desires of men 
which has charmed the worid for a thousand years. Tenny- 
son, after life-long study, refined away the incidental and 
enshrined in almost perfect verse their elevated treatment 
of ideaUsm, human affection, and the problem of evil as 
these were in the Middle Ages and as they are today. 

Shakespeare records the high tide of life in England in 
the sixteenth century, with its new patriotism from the over- 
throw of national enemies, new knowledge from adventure 
and exploration, new ideas from the revival of learning, and 
new ideals from the reformation of religion. The interest 
and importance of every-day existence were quickly re- 
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fleeted in historical and allegorical plays, in comedy and 
tragedy. Energy and ambition found relaxation in romance, 
pastoral, and idyllic poetry. Shakespeare embodies **the 
abstract, and brief chronicles of the time" and in addition 
draws upon the literature of many other lands and periods 
— Chapman's Homer, North's Plutarch and Florio's Mon- 
taigne; Plautus, Ovid, and Aristo; Greek romance, Italian 
• comedy, Spanish pastoral, English chronicle.. TJte Merchant 
of Venice alone contains fragments from Egjrpt, Persia, 
Rome, and medieval Italy. Indeed, only one or two of 
Shakespeare's plots are of his own invention; his is the 
greater originaUty of saturation, iUummation, vitaUzation. 
Hence his characters present with unequalled depth and 
truth an unparalleled range — ^Victor Hugo called it an ocean — 
of actual human experience. 

II 

Teaching falls so naturally into routine that it is impossible 
to consider too often its aim and scope, its nature and ele- 
ments. One may even inquire how far present methods of 
teaching may be responsible for the prevalent aversion to 
great literature that is so lamentable in a land and time to 
which it might be of inestimable service. Certainly the 
argument that knowledge of a subject is a sufficient qualifica- 
tion for teaching is patently fallacious in the field of Utera- 
ture. Nowhere is the procedure natural to the adept so 
different from the inevitable method of initial acquisition. 
The teacher's increasing familiarity with letters leads him 
toward criticism and generalization, toward abstract and 
esthetic judgments and conclusions. The student lives 
in a world of simple, concrete particulars, the relations and 
implications of which he can apprehend only after slow, 
inductive advance from the elements. The real teacher, 
therefore, will neither indulge in references to more books 
than the student will ever read and discussions of quaUties 
and tendencies that he may never comprehend, nor will 
he abandon the student to his limitations by identifying 
literature with the cmrent magazines. He will endeavor 
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to apprehend the state of the student's knowledge or lack 
of knowledge, to conceive what he may be expected to at- 
tain, and devise conscious and careful methods to aid him 
to this end. A Uttle cogitation will show that it is not too 
much to expect to encourage him to read and understand 
a good deal, to acquire considerable appreciation, to ar- 
rive at some judgments. Direct dealing with the best and 
principal things results on the part of the student in a sur- 
prizing display of interest, recognition and enjoyment of 
quality, and desire for further experience of the range and 
vitality of great literature. 

Many characters in literature express themselves fully 
or suggest their own interpretation. The method of ap- 
proach to others is easy and pleasant. Most books are too 
long to read in school or college classes ; selection may easily 
be made by having the chief personages chosen by or assigned 
to one or more students to follow thru the whole or some 
definite part of their careers, noting each anticipation, 
entrance, speech, action, and exit, making some record of 
each significant characteristic and experience. The in- 
structor may suggest questions and points of view and in- 
dicate essentials without interfering with the "fine careless 
rapture" of discovery, so influential in the study of litera- 
ture. The superior teacher, according to Confucius, by 
opening up a subject without exhausting it, brings about 
independent initiative of thought. The stunmary of each 
individual's impressions may then be discust for fuller il- 
lumination by the group, that the student may ' Vhet and 
sharpen his wits by rubbing them upon those of others," 
and that the result may represent general judgment or 
irreconcilable differences- Perfect agreement is neither 
to be expected nor desired; some of the most significant 
characters, like Hamlet, have been subject to the most 
varjdng interpretations. Finally, the composite conclu- 
sions of the class, recorded by members acting in rotation 
as secretaries, may accumulate into a gallery of great char- 
acters or favorite figures which may be classified, indexed, 
and studied further for suggestions of general aspects, 
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tendencies, or problems that the student can really mider- 
stand only after some such preliminary. 

Such dealing with actual literature, combined with the 
avoidance of reference to any book that the student has not 
read or heard at least in part, brings about a positive, vital 
contact, alloY^ each to take his good where he finds it, and 
produces a genuine and frequently lasting eflFect. Such 
attention to detail, moreover, requires much less time than 
might be supposed. When reading is done out of class 
it is increasingly rapid, thus establishing a desirable habit. 
The report and discussion of the results advance the entire 
group together and increasingly cover more ground ex- 
haustively than can be traversed superficially in a lecture 
or recitation that occupies the same time. The employ- 
ment for record, study and summary of cards, loose-leaf 
books, charts, and similar devices that have become indis- 
pensable to the scientist is an aid to precision, correlation, 
and conclusion that transforms the student's notes from a 
gloomy wilderness to an ordered domain that is a present 
help and a resource in after-years. 

The nature of the summaries that have been mentioned 
may be illustrated: Tennyson's King Arthtu-, a truly 
tragic hero, powerful and brave, ahnost too free from ordi- 
nary faults, fails thru the common error of taking beauty 
for goodness, appearance for truth, the ideal for the actual. 
His great accomplishment and high ambition caused him 
both to expect the impossible from human nature and to 
neglect religion, as represented by the quest of the Holy 
Grail. His queen, his chosen friend, and his vice-regent 
rewarded his blind faith by utter faithlessness. His failure 
to judge character aright kept him in lofty isolation until, 
too late, his faithful fool and his enemies confirmed his 
wakened judgment. But even the final shattering of his 
realm, his love and his life left his faith unshaken. Guin- 
evere, a princess of stupassing beauty, early deprived of 
parental guidance, mistaking Lancelot for the king, pledged 
him her love, yet married Arthtu*, for whose nature and de- 
signs she had little sympathy or understanding. Childless 
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and losing an adopted child, she varied between grace and 
haughtiness, spending her ardor upon display. In spite 
of great self-control, her guilty love overwhelmed her with 
the sufferings of jealousy and dread until, punished by dis- 
covery and shame, realization of the ruin she had wrought 
and of her own loss in loving the less worthy, she sought the 
repentance and resignation of a holy life. Lancelot, a 
king in Brittany, by his fealty established Arthur's imperial 
dignity. Noble in face and figure, vivid with warmth and 
color, invincible in arms and a paragon of courtesy, he was 
the king's most honored knight and counsellor until the 
queen gave him her love. Thereafter his ''faith unfaithf til 
made him falsely true." His conscience, torn by the con- 
tinued trust of the king, the jealousy of the queen, the un- 
sought love of Elaine, and his own failure to find the Grail, 
drove him at times to madness. Finally, when justly at- 
tacked, he refused to fight against his king, but sought sal- 
vation as a monk. Modred — son of Arthur's half-sister 
Bellicent of troubled ancestry, and of King Lot who be- 
came a log when Arthur overthrew him — ^was an almost 
perfect villain. lU-shapen, of an evil countenance, imloved 
by his own family, his weak self-deception foiled his sly, 
conscienceless ambition. He revealed Lancelot's love out 
of revenge and rewarded Arthur's trust by treachery and 
rebellion which were justly punished by death. 

Such summaries of character may be discust in many 
ways, both as life and Uterature. Traits of heredity, rear- 
ing, and physique; innate instincts, temper, or attitude 
attract early attention. The Arthiuian stories illustrate 
the varying outcome of the same heredity in the brothers 
Modred, Gawain and Gareth and in Balan and Balin. 
Guinevere may be associated with Browning's Mildred 
Tresham and other motherless girls in literature. Personal 
beauty and ugliness appear both as an expression of and an 
influence upon personality; appearance often misleads but 
the voice is considered a trustworthy indication of charac- 
ter. Sometimes a single instinct, like the fiery temper of 
Homer's Archilles or Shakespeare's Hotspur, controls the 
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entire personality. King Arthur's seneschal, Sir Kay, 
has but one attitude — that of detraction. 

Strength or weakness, resolution or persistence, self- 
consciousness, self-knowledge or self-deception are con- 
spicuous traits. Shakespeare presents saintly weakness 
in Henry VI. The romantic weakness of Richard II and 
the base weakness of King John lose and the strength of 
Bolinbroke gains a throne. Helena in AU's Well that Ends 
Well triimiphs thru determination; poor and of humble 
birth she marries proud Count Bertram against his will, 
rescuing him from false friends and shame. Beatrice and 
Benedict, self-conscious and preoccupied with one another, 
fear to risk their pride until they are tricked into con- 
fession. The difference between a character's self-estimate 
and his impression upon others frequently determines his 
fate. While Justice Shallow, Dogberry and Bottom the 
weaver are delightful because of their absurd self-importance, 
there is moral satisfaction in observing the outcome of 
MalvoUo's unjustified self-esteem and the way in which 
Measure for Measure deals with Angelo's self-deception. 

Ambitions and ideals, goodness and error, pride, fault 
or evil are determining qualities. Macbeth's ambition 
gradually overcomes his other qualities. Fate found the 
magician Merlin when he 'let his wisdom go for ease of 
heart." Pride of person and of class ruined the generous 
nattu-e of Shakespeare's Coriolanus. His Richard III, 
on the other hand, is incarnate evil — distorted in body, 
revelling in civil war, his boundless ambition working thru 
persuasive address, cold calculation, complete treachery 
and remorseless murder, until unrestrained ruthlessness 
ranges his realm and his own dreams against him and he 
dies in battle, raging. 

Such elements of character occasionally combine in the 
same person in perfect consistency under the influence of 
some dominant trait like the valor of Ajax or the weakness 
of Paris. In the Arthurian stories Gareth, altho severely 
tested, continually "graced the lowliest act in doing it." 
Sir Bedivere overcame his single temptation to depart from 
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perfect loyalty. Others are invariably faulty or wicked: 
Limours always riotous, Earl Doorm a bandit, King Mark 
a crafty craven. Elaine is wholly lovable, Enid a constant 
sufferer, first from a brawling lover, then from a jealous 
husband. Shakespeare's Queen Katherine is similarly 
consistent in suffering. Macbeth, after fearing to mturder 
King Duncan, is afraid not to mtuder others and finally 
becomes a prey to fear of retribution. Most of the char- 
acters in Twelfth Night are remarkable for some single 
quaUty, whether the roystering Sir Toby, the witty Maria 
and the witless Sir Andrew, or the melancholy Duke, the 
tender Viola and the variable OUvia. The daughters of 
King Lear do not deviate, Goneril from solid hatred, Regan 
from eager venom. Most of the persons in The Tempest 
express single quaUties — Miranda simple purity, Ferdi- 
nand true love, Gonzalo humorous common sense. 

A certain harmony of traits, like the combination of 
wisdom, courage and skill in Ulysses, is considerably more 
conmion. Richard the Third's half-brother Fauconbridge 
nmigles courage and patriotism with frankness and good- 
humor. Romeo's friend Mercutio combines gaUantry and 
wit with self-sacrifice. Hamlet's friend Horatio is a model 
of equanimity, fortitude and self-possession. Perdita in 
The Winter's Tale unites exquisite goodness with girlish 
grace. The combination of deep knowledge, dear vision 
and serene philosophy in Prospero give him, like Shakes- 
peare, command of himself, of nature, of other men and 
of spirits from the gross Caliban to the ethereal Arid. 

Most commonly, however, hum^n nature is a thing of 
inconsistency, of mingled motives, of Rembrandt light and 
shade. *'A11 round character" is a contradiction in terms. 
Homer's Agamemnon is consistently inconsistent; powerftil 
and fearless, bad-tempered and wrong-headed, always either 
taking or giving booty, urging attack or advising retreat. 
There is much to be said on both sides of such questions as : 
Was Archilles noble or barbarous, was King Arthur strong 
or weak, were Guinevere and Lancdot justified in feeling 
a conflict of loyalties? Like their king, Arthiur's knights 
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Perdvale and Pellam allowed high preoccupations to ob- 
scure hiunble duties. Queen Bellicent was the constant 
prey of opposing impulses. Tristram, of great valor, made 
a merit of disloyalty. The world loves, and laments FalstaflF 
for his hearty high spirits and good nature in spite of his 
lack of courage, morals, or self-respect. Prince Hal while 
awaiting responsibility appears abandoned to loose 
Uving, but holds his real nature in reserve until as Henry V 
he becomes Shakespeare's ideal ruler — ^honest, active and 
practical, enjoying mirth, a true lover, brave in danger, 
devoted to noble ends, stem toward evil, genuinely religious. 
Henry VIII combines easy mastery of life with utter sel- 
fishness, Wolsey greatness with ambitious ginning. The 
all-honored, honest Brutus is unpractical because his ideals 
ignore facts and prevent his understanding Antony's com- 
bination of genius with self-indulgence. Cassius possesses 
the practical insight that Brutus lacks, but none of his 
moral power. Hamlet's * 'thinking too precisely*' mastered 
his will as passion mastered Othello. Lady Macbeth, once 
determined, holds to her purpose but overestimates her 
strength. The beauty, art and infinite variety of Cleopatra 
can not conceal her worthlessness. Shakespeare pictures 
the common people in Julius Caesar and Coriolanus as 
compact of kindly instincts and tmtutored common-sense, 
but without judgment, self-restraint or stability and easily 
misled. 

Characters may continue unchanged or they may unfold, 
develop and vary. Shakespeare's Christopher Sly, the 
tinker, remains unmodified by ducal siuroundings. Homer's 
Helen scarcely appears twice the same. Changes may be 
due to the fickleness of fortune, accomplishment or failure, 
trial and discipline, transgression and repentance, age or 
infirmity, or mere accumtilation of experience. Persons 
in books, like actual people, sometimes learn from ex- 
perience; the lives of both divide into more or less distinct 
periods, and both call forth interest and sympathy chiefly 
as they are subject to and struggle against anxiety or pre- 
dicament — "deep experience is never peaceful." In the 
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Arthurian stories circumstance humbled the pride of Lyn- 
ette. Ettarre was punished by an access of affection for 
the lover who had come to scorn her perfidy. Edryu won 
back his worthy nature from the bitterness of disappointed 
love. Geraint similarly overcame jealousy. Young La- 
vaine and Pelleas acquired merit thru suffering. Shakes- 
peare's Romeo, first vague then ardent, is almost unmanned 
by sorrow. The same experiences transformed JuUet from 
immattuity to heroism. The tender and affectionate 
Ophelia fails in time of need. Age weakened Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar in body and mind, made him susceptible to 
flattery and superstitions. His Ulysses, because of his 
much experience, accepts unworthiness as a way of the 
world and makes the best of it. The bitter discovery of 
Cressida's wantonness strengthens Troilus. Othello, heroic 
and chivalrous, lacked the worldly wisdom to cope with 
his enemies. King Lear's unnatural daughters bring about 
both his death and his emancipation from wilfulness that 
confused truth and falsehood. The tenderness and de- 
votion of Cordelia are their own and only reward. Timon 
of Athens, over-generous in conferring favors, rages and 
dies when he finds his beneficiaries will not help him in his 
need. Aldbiades, equally injured, sets about requiting 
wrongs with which Apemantus is content. 

In aU of these respects a personage may be not only in- 
dividual, even distinguished and eminent, but also char- 
acteristic or typical. Interest begins with the extraordinary, 
but ends with the unreal. Some men, says Balzac, sum up 
m their own persons the sphit of their age— "humanity 
continually repeats itself in variations of a few original 
typts,'' National traits are proverbial — EngUsh solidity, 
French vivacity, Italian aptness, Spanish pride. Russian 
literature has been said to present but two — overweening 
pride and triumphant simpUcity. Roman comedy repeated 
sixteen stock characters, differentiated according to sex, 
age, social class and occupation. The curious may trace 
these, rich and poor, wise and fooUsh, good and bad, thru 
many variations, down to the present, when books and 
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plays are apt to have ten more or less conventional persons 
— a young man and woman, a hero and a villain with their 
women counterparts, and an older man and woman, often 
father and mother, with their corresponding rustics or 
servants. In contrast with such simplification scholars 
have differentiated four hundred types of heroine in Indian 
drama. 

Ill 

An individual may correspond to or conflict with his 
environment, may be subject to or control it. Tennyson's 
use of the idyll, the Uttle picture made famous by Theoc- 
ritus, indicates the importance that he attributed to the 
effect of places and things, of form and color, upon senti- 
ment, the influence upon human life of its setting. Shakes- 
peare's plays having been acted without scenery and with 
little f umitiure, the text all the more incorporates the atmos- 
phere of siUTOundings and accessories. Altho so essentially 
a drama of the mind, Hamlet has no scene independent of 
location and appurtenances. All relations with nature, 
direct or indirect, are exceedingly influential, altho often 
obscure. In Homer life is still near to nature. The moon- 
light in Romeo and Juliet and The Merchant of Venice, 
the gloom in Macbeth, and the storms in Julius Caesar, 
King Lear, Pericles, and The Tempest, illustrate the influence 
of weather upon human affairs. Animals, like Launce's 
dog or the hounds of the Duke in Midsummer Night's 
Dream, are interpretative of the persons to whom they are 
attached. 

Men and women, both in and out of books, are also affected 
profoundly, altho for the most part unconsciously, by race, 
nationality, sectionalism, and by historic situations. All 
of the persons in the Iliad are entangled in the conflict 
between Greece and Troy. King Arthur's court quivers 
with the perpetual intrigue of politics. Every character 
in Thackeray's Vanity Fair is affected by the Napoleonic 
Wars. American schools provide both opportunity and 
reason for studying racial and national variation. 
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Economic conditions, money and possessions, poverty 
or wealth, are often so significant that personality becomes 
almost a matter of circumstance. Food, shelter and cloth- 
ing are ftmdamental in books as well as in every-day life; 
they are a chief source of interest in accounts of pioneering 
and adventure. There is much eating and drinking in 
Scott and Dickens and certain social novels would perish 
without tea. Homer's people are profoundly influenced 
by the simplicity of a life in which kings build their own 
houses and ships, till their fields, tend their flocks, and pre- 
pare their own food; in which queens spin and weave and 
princesses do laundering. Later, even Ulysses finds vexa- 
tious the problems of domestic service and of charity. It 
is the simpUdty of the country mirth of The Merry Wives 
of Windsor that overcomes the sophisticated Falstaff. 
Such simplicity also is the source of the comeliness of Anne 
Page and the delightful brainlessness of Slender. Love's 
Labours Lost and As You Like It demonstrate the inferiority 
of artificial courts to natural humanity. The sentimental 
Jacques is no match for Orlando's vigorous innocence and 
Rosalind's spontaneous wit. Possessions, like Guinevere's 
robes and jewels and the weapons of King Arthur and other 
leaders, affect character greatly. Money influences every 
person in The Merchant of Venice — it makes Shylock narrow 
and cruel, it confers upon Portia an independence, a freedom 
of thought and action that bring out every aspect of her 
bountiful nature. Esthetic influences, the various forms of 
art, architecture, and music are all significant. 

Civilized life being so largely a matter of personal and 
social relations, the impress upon the individual of family, 
friends and larger groups can scarcely be overestimated — 
''a man is not merely known but made by the company 
he keeps." The Odyssey centers in the home of the hero, 
where Penelope awaits her husband, while Telemachus 
seeks his father, and Ulysses suffers twenty years of mis- 
fortune in returning from Troy. Many characters, Uke 
Hector, are interpreted by scenes of family affection. 
** War-won, war-wed, war-wakening Helen" appears very 
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differently with her captor Paris in Troy, and later when 
reenthroned with her rightful husband Menelaus. Guin- 
evere varies even more in court and convent. It is diflS- 
cult to tell whether King Arthur is the creator or the creature 
of his Round Table. Cleopatra saps Antony's strength 
and magnanimity. Imogen elevated every other character 
in the play of Cymbaline. Both Desdemona, fascinated 
by Othello's strength, and he, charmed by her "super-subtle 
sweetness," failed in mutual understanding. The funda- 
mental good sense of Katharina in The Taming of the Shrew 
returns when she is removed from the indulgence of home 
by the spirited influence of Petruchio. Achilles and Patro- 
clus, like Orestes and Pylades or David and Jonathan, are 
perhaps most remembered because of their friendship. 
This is the chief mark of Shakespeare's Antonio, Horatio 
and Mercutio. The Two Gentlemen of Verona display 
chiefly comparisons between love and friendship, other 
plays the conflict between love and duty, fame, or honor. 
All the characters in the Iliad are affected by the wrath 
of Achilles; many are circumscribed by their financial, 
professional or social class. 

Public consciousness, law, and ideals stir correspondence 
or conflict in each individual. Life in the Iliad is tmcer- 
tain and ttunultuous, its conditions being fixt by the fighters. 
Kings win and hold their thrones chiefly by strength. 
Courage, self-reliance and self-sacrifice are the primary 
virtues; each man is expected to protect his own rights 
and avenge his own wrongs. Wisdom resides in the coun- 
cils of the chiefs. Custom is the fundamental law. Later, 
in the Odyssey ^ the joy of battle is waning before that of 
adventure and discovery. The actual world is widening. 
Imagination dwells upon remote regions, peopling them 
with strange men and monsters. Endurance, family affec- 
tion and hospitaUty are the conspicuous virtues. Troy is 
taken not by force but by guile. Human problems become 
complex : the suitors of Penelope feel justified in action that 
Ulysses deems worthy of death. 

The influences of religion are powerful and manifold. 
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In the Iliad familiar scenes are peopled with deities. The 
gods are believed to be near, on Mount Olympus, far stronger 
but Kttle better than men — a conception later reprehended 
by Plato. In the Odyssey the gods are conceived of as fur- 
ther away, in the skies; belief in them is connected with a 
sense of rectitude and justice. The Odyssey, Virgil, and 
Dante show a progression of ideas concerning the other 
world. Religion determines both the movement and the 
conclusion of Tennyson's version of the Arthurian stories. 

IV 

The presentation of characters in books is not merely 
a part but the whole of their nature; their substance and 
form are identical; they exist only as they are represented 
or suggested. The creation of character in Uterature is 
an intimate and intricate process, involving an author's 
entire nature and experience: his attitude, processes of ac- 
quisition, assimilation, interpretation, invention, construc- 
tion, and expression; his knowledge and imagination, his 
ideas and ideals, his sincerity and ptupose ; his good fortune 
in attaining both richness and clarity of representation, 
both concentration and Uveliness. Characters may be 
studies of actual persons, as with George Meredith; or be 
suggested by appearance or action, situation or problems, 
as with Dickens, Scott, Balzac, or George EKot. Their 
representation may be a matter of multipUed detail or sug- 
gestive selection. If the mystery of character creation is 
accomplished there results from a distilled solution of Ufe 
a crystallization or, better, a living creature, that illustrates 
Mr. ZangwiU's paradox that fiction is the highest form of 
truth. These intricate matters, biographical as well as 
literary, the student will be wiser to approach, however, 
only after having exhausted the advantages of the general 
reader's attitude of considering the written work as com- 
plete in itself, irrespective of its origin. It is a test of reality 
that a character be able to stand alone, and it is a Umitation 
of much contemporary teaching of Uterattu-e that it directs 
attention first to the writer rather than to his work. 
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Altho an author may sometimes analyze and comment^ 
praise or blame, and must be spontaneously or deliberately 
sympathetic, impartial or critical toward his personages, 
most frequently, and perhaps most happily, characters are 
presented impersonally, so far as this is possible beyond 
the inevitable selection and emphasis which suggests such 
general characterizations as **Homeric'* wrath or laughter. 
The people of Homer and Shakespeare appear to take care 
of themselves^ The reader makes their acquaintance with- 
out apparent intervention, gradually becoming aware of 
their nature as in every-day life thru hearing their words, 
seeing their action, being present at their predicsmient, or 
observing the general course of cause and effect. Shakes- 
peare's women having been played by boys or young men 
the text embodies their characteristics with especial full- 
ness, particularly in the case of those who assumed male 
attire. 

Half of the verses in Homer being speeches, his people 
are presented largely thru their own words or the words 
of others concerning them. It is not always true that * *Great 
ones employ words very Uttle.'* Ulysses enjoys relating 
his experiences in strange lands and the netherworld. 
Nestor, old in years but young and lusty in discourse, is 
always conferring or advising, encouraging or opposing. 
Heroic Hector is perhaps most often recalled as ''hectoring." 
Shakespeare's Richard III and Henry V are summarized 
by single speeches on the battlefield, Hamlet by his soliloquy. 

The constables in Love's Labours Lost and Much Ado 
about Nothing have become classics of absurdity thru 
their speech alone. It is a test of reality that characters 
should speak like themselves rather than their authors. 

Personality reveals itself even more genuinely thru ac- 
tions that show innate instincts or desires, thru reaction 
to surrounding things or persons — ''movements of the sotil 
are exprest in movements of the body. ' ' To think of Achilles 
is to recall his wrath, his refusal of further cooperation 
with his fellow Greeks until, moved by their distress, he 
allows Patrodus to fight in his armor and returns to the 
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fray when his friend is killed, sacrificing a dozen Trojans 
at his tomb, overcoming Hector and dragging his body 
behind his chariot, but finally yielding it to the plea of the 
dead hero's father, Priam. The Odyssey, similarly, is 
chiefly an account of the experiences of Ulysses. Some of 
Shakespeare's earUer plays subordinate character to action, 
The Comedy of Errors subordinates it to incident. A 
Midsummer Night's Dream displays the mental entangle- 
ment due to accident. 

Many characters are presented largely by their fellows. 
Thoughtful fiction is to be read almost wholly thru the 
minds of its characters. We see Achilles partly thru the 
opinion of others, partly thru his own opposition to Aga- 
memnon. The experiences of Ulysses impress us thru 
their impression upon Telemachus; Penelope's faith and re- 
sourcefulness, her doubt and joy all focus in Ulysses. Helen's 
beauty is most vivid in its effect upon the elders. Hecuba 
and Andromache live chiefly in their relation to their son 
and husband Hector, Briseis chiefly in departing from 
and returning to Achilles. Guinevere may be considered 
either the occasion or the cause of the collapse of King 
Arthur's plans. Altho the struggle for woman's rights 
in Uterature is as old as Aristophanes, the position of women 
is generally subsidiary until we come to Shakespeare. 

SaHent traits multiply and dominant traits are empha- 
sized thru the representation of various aspects of the same 
character, often under different circumstances. It will be 
remembered that Robert Browning's The Ring and the Book 
considers the same persons from twelve different points of 
view. The conclusion of some of the lives in the Iliad 
is given in the Odyssey. After earlier studies of Elaine, 
Arthur, Galahad, Lancelot and Guinevere, Tennyson 
combined his idylls, always heretofore separate composi- 
tions, into a sequence that provides numerous glimpses 
of the same persons and, by the omission of connec- 
tions and transitions, concentrates upon essentials and 
attains cumulative significance. The more subtle traits 
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of the Homeric characters are sometimes suggested 
by their varying treatment in different translations, 
like those of Pope, Chapman, Bryant and Lang. In ancient 
and medieval Uterature the same character is often presented 
by different writers. Homer's people may be followed 
thru Greek tragedy, Virgil, Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
Tennyson; Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida present 
them in the light of disillusionment. The Arthurian stories 
may be traced thru Spenser down to Arnold, Morris and 
Swinburne; Chaucer and Cervantes show some of the dis- 
advantages of taking them too literally. Most of these 
men and women may be studied also in painting and sculp- 
ture, and some in opera. 

Writers take perhaps undue advantage of the fact that 
characters are strikingly displayed by comparison or 
contrast. Isolt of Brittany was all virtue, Isolt of Cornwall 
all fault. Perdvale's sister was wholly good, Vivian wholly 
bad, triumphant in wickedness, bringing evil to aU. Ham- 
let, ''the most capacious and crowded consciousness in the 
whole realm of fiction" is set off by Laertes, prompt without 
reflection, and by the conventional closed mind of Polonius. 
The unworldliness of Othello is matched by the shrewd 
maUgnity of lago. Such opposition forms the pattern of 
many plays — ^faithful Valentine and faithless Proteus, 
clever Silvia and tender JuUa, in The Two Gentlemen oj 
Verona; the likeness and imhkeness of Edgar and Edmund 
in King Lear; the rightful and the usmping dukes in As 
You Like It and in The Tempest. One may observe grada- 
tions of villainy in Don John in Mtich Ado, lachimo in 
Cymbeline, as well as in Richard III and lago; or of good 
in the friars in Much Ado, Romeo and Juliet, and the pre- 
tended friar in Measure for Measure. The maritcd under- 
standing of Brutus may be contrasted with the misunder- 
standing of Adriana in The Comedy of Errors and of Klatha- 
rina in The^ Taming of the Shrew, and with the jealousy of 
Posthiunus in CymbeUne and of Leontes in The Winter's 
Tale. All shades of pomposity and of braggadocio may be 
traced thruout the plays, and the two Dromios, Launce, 
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Speed, Launcelot Gobbo, Touchstone, Teste, and Autol- 
ycus, illustrate various forms of folly. 

Sometimes, finally, it is the chief distinction of a char- 
acter in literature to baffle analysis. Who can say whether 
the charm of the princess Nausicaa in the Odyssey is a tri- 
umph of nature or of art? The ages have pondered the 
problematic Helen. 

V 

Even these highly simplified references to the works 
of but three writers illustrate how great literature holds 
the mirror up to infinite variations of human nature, pre- 
sented not as static but as dynamic. The influence of in- 
tellect and ideas, of reason and judgment, credulity and 
ignorance, wisdom and folly, is made concrete and vivid. 
InteUigence and misinterpretation, veracity and deceit, 
are presented thru their consequences. Resolution and 
perseverance, caprice and waywardness, utility and good- 
ness, imperfection and lax bungling are displayed thru 
their results of freedom and seciuity, discord or peace, 
success or failure. Courage and simpUdty, pride and 
affectation are shown thru their outcome of pain or pleasure, 
beauty or ugliness. Love, friendship and benevolence are 
set beside misanthropy, malevolence and hate. The ex- 
altations and terrors of hiunan passion, the rewards of 
probity and virtue, the punishments of selfishness and 
vice are revealed with solemn impressiveness. The whole 
range of great literature merely confirms and amplifies 
these lessons. 

It is proverbial that losses due to limitation are not rec- 
ognized by the loser, but no one who has profited can con- 
sider it other than lamentable loss never to have dwelt in 
the realms made free by Homer, King Arthur and Shakes- 
peare, by Virgil, Dante and MoU^re; never to have sighed 
with Hero and Leander, Paolo and Francesca, Aucassin 
and Nicolette; never to have adventured with Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, Robin Hood and Maid Marian, with 
Athos, Porthos, Aramis and d'Artagnan; never to have 
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chatted with Sir Roger de Coverly, the Vicar of Wakefield 
and Uncle Toby ; never to have made personal friends among 
the two thousand men and women of Balzac, the three 
thousand of Scott, or with their peers in Dickens and 
Thackeray. An ever-present resource in joy or sorrow, 
more intimate than the Uving yet untouched by time or 
change, such society makes the participant a citizen of the 
world, forever unsatisfied with meaner company. 

The understanding of characters in Uterature may be 
aided further by illustrations from the study of celebrated 
persons in other fields, like the Anecdotes of Diogenes, 
the Lives of Plutarch, Thomas Fuller's Worthies of England, 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, Lockhart's Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Scott's Lives of the Novelists and Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets, Autobiographies and diaries, memoirs like those 
of Saint-Simon, letters like those of Horace Walpole, the 
histories of Gibbon, Froude, and Lecky, of Bancroft, Park- 
man and Motley; the works of statesmen like Gladstone 
and Morley, and of critics like De Quincey and Sainte- 
Beuve all abound in sketches or studies of great characters. 
The nature and elements of personality have been illus- 
trated in the Characters of Theophrastus, La Bruy&re and 
their numerous successors, in special studies, grave and 
gay, like Montainge's Essay of Liars, Carlyle's Heroes, 
Hero Worship and the Heroic in History, and Thackeray's 
Book of Snobs; Emerson's Essay on Character and Hazlitt's 
On the Knowledge of Character. Hazlitt's Characters of 
Shakespeare* s Plays, the similar studies of Coleridge, Rus- 
kin's comments in Sesame and Lilies on women in poetry, 
and Mr. Howells's Heroines of Fiction furnish analyses of 
imaginative character. Books of the last sort, however, 
need to be used with discretion, not as furnishing specimens 
to be matched by ''finding an example," a tiresome search 
for four-leaf clovers, but as helping to answer the question 
''What have you found?" by providing methods of inter- 
preting what has already attracted attention. The student's 
affair with the insight of critical genius is its suggestion of 
the way in which his own nature may be stirred. 
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Should more pedestrian procedure seem desirable it is pos- 
sible to apply to characters in literature the list of qualities by 
which Benjamin Franklin periodically measured himself, or 
some of the various scales of human qualities recently devised 
for rating students, teachers, army and navy officers, and 
statesmen. Being not unlike certain old-fashioned parlor 
games, a student may make some such scale for himself 
and apply it to his family history, his friends or acquaintance, 
or to books, with the possibility that he may apply it to 
himself as well and so acquire the valuable idea of self- 
knowledge and considered conduct. Finally, every good 
teacher is inevitably a student and guide of character, in- 
capable of directing others in the study of literature without 
unconsciously or deUberately making such study a ciuricu- 
lum in character, illustrating at least the cardinal virtues, 
the deadly sins, and various related cases of conscience. 

Such study of great literature as had been suggested is 
adaptable to every individual in whatever stage of develop- 
ment. It may be not only of great interest and satisfaction 
but also truly disciplinary. It provides every available de- 
tachment from and elevation above pettiness. It may fill 
in the map of life with definite detail and distinct images, 
suggest possibihties, give mental dexterity and play, temper 
creduHty with judgment, cultivate taste, guide and stabiUze 
the ardor of youth, and correct inconsequence and excess 
by awaking sensitiveness and calling forth worthy emotions, 
desirable attitudes, and active associations with sound ideas 
and elevated ideals. 

Such study of great character especially is a school of 
manners and behavior capable of preparing a student to 
note more carefully his own quahties and to become in- 
telUgently and sympathetically interested in those of other 
people. Practise in -the discrimination of differences, as 
between strength and impudence, may develop into self- 
knowledge and ability to interpret some of the experiences 
and diagnose some of the ills of human nattire. Reflection 
concerning character may lead to "the rise of the moon of 
insight," a realization of some of the principles of experience, 
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simplified, generalized, and unconfused by the trivial and 
the superfluous, perhaps even to the ancient clarity of con- 
science and determination as contrasted with the medieval 
and modem confusion concerning the meaning and issues 
of life. **For weal or woe, thy life must be thine own," 
but it may be illuminated from without, and in rendering 
this service great imaginative literature may be second 
only to sacred literature. 

Cl^YDE FURST 

The Carnegie Foundation 
FOR THE Advancement of Teaching 
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II 

ACADEMIC EQUIVALENTS IN PEACE-TIME FOR 

WARi 

One year ago today I spoke to you on the duties of the 
soldier student. Among these duties I named obedience, 
full devotion to a single cause, cooperation, and a broad- 
minded and broad-hearted patriotism. The war has ended. 
The S. A. T. C. has disbanded. Yet, the great qualities 
named one year ago as duties of the soldier student have 
value also to you. Other qualities there are, too, which have 
value in times of peace. 

The question, therefore, which I wish to discuss today 
is the question of finding out an equivalent in peace-time 
for the results which obedience, devotion, cooperation, 
and patriotism brought to the student in war-time. 

And, first, let me say in preparation for what may follow, 
that education should be like war in at least one f tmdamental 
element. It should be democratic. War makes equals. 
It promotes equality between men of the same grade or 
kind. If it creates differences and distinctions between 
different grades of service, it yet makes men of the same order 
equal. All privates in the ranks are alike. Exterior dis- 
tinctions are dropt. The titled are as obscure as the ob- 
scure; the obscure as distinguished as the titled. The 
poor are as rich as the rich and the rich are as poor as the 
poor. A boy of distinguished ancestry and education, 
brought up in peculiarly exclusive surrotmdings, was serv- 
ing at the front as a private. In a letter to his mother he 
told about two of his special chums. One of them was named 
Erine O'Cal^an and the other Billie Sweeny. He wrote 
to his mother — "You can't beat those boys on the face of 
the earth. I want you to call upon their mothers." Real 

' Address given to the students of Western Reserve University at the 
beginning of the academic year, 23rd of September, 1919- 
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education is likewise democratic education — a conmion 
obedience for all men, themselves equal or tmequal, — an 
equality of opportunity. It has been said that in Germany 
there are no equals — only superiors or inferiors. In America 
one might, with equal truth, say, there are only equals. 
America holds open one educational gateway. It paves 
one road to learning, and that not royal. It points out one 
goal which it inspires each to reach. Autocracy in education 
is narrow and narrowing, inclined to accept social stratifica- 
tion. Democracy in education is broad, as broad as htunan 
nature. Autocracy in education is prone to being material- 
istic. Democracy is idealistic. Aristocracy in education 
is Uable to forget hiunanity's hard, complex problems. 
Democracy in education is sympathizing and inspiring of 
every worthy endeavor. 

On this basis of democracy, therefore, the student should 
find an equivalent to war in certain elements or qualities of 
the college. Of these quaUties I want to speak. 

The first is to make hard work orderly and necessary. 
The life of the soldier is arduous. Every hour has its task; 
every condition its duty. The soldier is tmder orders. 
His day begins early and taps find him eager to turn in. 
Each day is full in and of itself, and each day is a prepara- 
tion for tomorrow. Every duty is his emergency: he is 
to be in readiness. The hospital or the guard-house is the 
answer to the petition to be excused. The charge is con- 
stantly and forcefully made against the college student that 
he is not a hard worker — ^that he is not prepared for duty — 
that he is careless in manner and in intellectual habits, and 
that he is not quick and aUve for an instant call to service. 
Fathers sometimes say to me, **I am not sending my boy 
to college for he will come home lazy and self-indulgdat. 
I want to get him an appointment at West Point where he 
can not shirk. '* Therefore, I afiirm to you that an equiva- 
lent for the training of the camp is hard, intellectual work on 
the campus. Read your lessons? Yes, and much. Study 
your lessons? Yes, and more. Think your lessons? Yes, 
and most. Be a hard taskmaster to yourself, harder than 
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any one might have the right to be to you. Time is the only 
thing you have. Therefore, proportion yom- time wisely. 
Be a good fellow, by all means. Yet, do not pm-chase time 
and the chance for study at the cost of good-fellowship. 
Do not be sullen and contemptuous. You need not be. 
You can be a gentleman and a student — a good fellow and 
a thinker — a friend and a hard reader. Endure hardship 
as a good student. 

Thru such hard work you will create for yom-self two 
primary values in life. One of them I call resources. You 
will have as a result a not unworthy intellectual bank ac- 
cotmt. You will not find yom- drafts returned to you marked 
"O. D." Behind the Niagara Falls of yom- doing there 
must be the Great Lakes of thinking and of knowledge. 
Lake Superior is necessary for the Niagara River. The 
second result which hard work will give to you is a result 
alluded to in an address which Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig made on being presented with the freedom of the city 
of London. It is the result called character. Sir Douglas 
Haig said: "We should not forget that the highest aim of 
education is not the attainment of certain limited com- 
mercial qualifications, but the formation of character, and 
the acquirement of that habit of mind which, alike in man- 
hood as in boyhood, is always at school and has never done 
with learning.'' 

A second element of college life equivalent to the train- 
ing of war is the element of disdpHne. By discipline I 
mean respect for the rules of the college. The rules of this 
and of most colleges are few and rather general. They are 
laid down somewhat like rails on a stairway or on the pier 
— to keep one from falling down or going over. They are 
designed to lessen risk. One can possibly evade them. 
Students often succeed for a time in escaping the penalty 
for breaking them. But such attempts are foolishness — 
in fact, they should be needless. Good swimmers do not 
need life preservers. Your own personal discipline should 
be so hard, so close, so constant, that the fact of the college 
discipline should never occur to you. The strong man as 
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he walks gives no thought to the laws of equilibrium; he 
has learned to walk. Hold yourself down to the college 
law till you have mastered the rules; and then you will 
have foimd your power, and in power — ^freedom. We say 
constantly that the discipline of the home has relaxed, 
that the discipline of the school has become loose, that the 
discipline of the courts and of the law is distinguished by 
its breaches. But let the disciphne of the college be firm, 
orderly, inevitable. Accept it. Profit by it. Let the 
discipline you give yourself in these college years be even 
firmer, more orderly, more inevitable, becoming like the 
procedure of the military coiut and camp. 

There is a third element which may be found as an equiva- 
lent to the life and work of war. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all. It is difiicult to find the right name for it. 
I might call it patriotism or tmselfishness, or the sense of 
humanity. I might possibly call it imagination. At any 
rate, imagination is the method or the intellectual way in 
which it makes its appeal. It is the human emotion created 
by the imagination. It is that sense that one is Uving a 
great life — doing a great work, inspired by a great motive 
— ^measuring up to the greatest possibiUties within one's 
bounds. It is keeping step with one's fellow soldier in life's 
march. It is the sense of music in one's soul. It is the 
meaning of the lump in the throat. On the college campus 
in the humdrum of the day, in the staid process of the un- 
varying weeks, how can one get and keep this high tjrpe 
of human patriotism and of unselfishness, of glorious de- 
votion? How can one keep one's self responsive to life's 
thrills? How can one hold the music in one's soul? How 
can one retain the sense of the f ar-oflF skyey vision ? 

Yet, let me before answering add it is tmsaf e for you to seek 
to live constantly on the highest levels, like people eight thou- 
sand feet above the sea level. You may not be able to breathe. 
The strings of the violin do not last if they are always 
screwed up tight to concert pitch. Yet, you can not afford 
not to keep your mind upon a high plateau. How can you 
thus live? 
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In answer, let me say, and briefly,^ first: think in great 
terms and on great themes. Second: 1 ^d a piece of litera- 
ture every day. Third: know and feel as fully as you can 
the significance of the historic movements of your own 
time, movements perhaps the most significant of all history. 
Foiuth: interpret history and science in their large relations. 
Fifth: apply to yourself, and closely, all these interpreta- 
tions which you make. Sixth: sacrifice constantly the 
lower to the higher, and let the lower be worthy, and the 
higher more worthy. Seventh : love the best. 

Oiu* Western Reserve boys and other boys won the war. 
Some 6,500 of them laid down their lives, and all were willing 
to. It were a tragedy indeed, and truly more tragic than 
their graves in Flanders' fields, if you should prove recreant 
to your duty, to your duty in peace and in the home of their 
Alma Mater. Their service and their sacrifice without 
you will not be made perfect. Therefore, I declare the 
ninety-third year of this ancient college to be begun, and 
I pray for the blessing of the eternal God of wisdom to rest 
upon it in giving you strength to make it worthy of the 
past and preparative of a yet better future. 

Charles F. Thwing 

Westbrn Rbsbrvb UNivBRSiry 
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A RAT IN A STRANGE GARRET 

'*I know exactly how he feels/' thought the professor as 
he stalked out of the orderly room with as much dignity 
as his five and a half feet would allow, and, after an inter- 
minable walk down the barracks of Company A, found at 
last a bunk not yet preempted on which he could deposit 
his suitcases. 

The professor was a buck private at the Jime Plattsburg. 
Many a professor had been there in previous camps; many 
came to the two months' camp later in the summer; but 
it may be questioned if any of his tribe had ever taken the 
com-se under quite the same circumstances. His predeces- 
sors had only shared the lot of men of their own age and had 
matched their inexperience against the inexperience of their 
fellows. And, as it developed, those who succeeded him 
came in numbers sufficiently considerable to give one an- 
other some degree of countenance. But here was he, 
dangerously close to forty-five, herded with yotmgsters of 
half his age. Back there in the orderly room he had heard 
them claim two, three, four, or even more years of mih- 
tary training. He had never done a squads right in his 
life. Apprehensively, yet appreciatively, he had noticed 
the puzzled expression of the top sergeant, who had observed 
the gray hairs, had noted down the damning admission of 
utter inexperience, had smiled and wondered. Had there 
been something sinister in that smile? The professor did 
not yet know — ^he was soon to learn — ^that among the three 
thousand who had left the D. & H. trains on that and the 
preceding day, only the officers numbered much more than 
half his years and only one other bore the title of professor. 

It had all been due to a brilliant idea of a colleague. Back 
in college, military training had gone awry. There had 
been friction between the commandant and the academic 
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authorities. Alumni complained that the faculty, a few 
of whom had notoriously disliked the invasion of their 
academic calm by the R. O. T. C, were not sufficiently 
interested in the matter of military education, now become 
of paramount importance, and were imperilling it by their 
indifference. Army officers, unused to teaching, had 
demonstrated their inability to instruct college students 
in the theoretical branches of military science and it had 
become dear that in the classroom work no small part of 
the burden must fall on the faculty. The professor, with 
others, had tried it. Mihtary law, with an inordinate 
amount of preparation, he could handle reasonably well; 
field service regulations less successfully. But recitations 
in I. D. R. and small arms firing manual were simply im- 
possible. For such instruction a practical background was 
quite indispensable. 

Here came in the aforesaid brilliant idea. Why not send 
to Plattsbm-g a couple of yotmger members of the faculty, 
if the government would allow it? They could get training 
enough to get in touch with military matters, to form a 
connecting link — so far it had been a disastrously missing 
link — ^between the academic and the miUtary and to give 
theoretic instruction in certain branches of miUtary sci- 
ence. Two difficulties loomed up large. First, the govern- 
ment must consent to admit two inexperienced men to a 
camp which was made up of the experienced and which was 
opened for very serious business ; and, secondly, the victims 
must be found. The government offered surprizingly little 
difficulty. Two faculty men would be allowed to take the 
com-se provided the government incurred no expense 
thereby. The victim problem proved harder to solve. 
One of the two was easily found, a strapping athletic associate 
professor of something over thirty, who looked more like 
twenty-three; but, for one or another reason, other likely 
selections proved impossible to secm-e. So they had cast 
their eyes on the professor whose only qualifications were 
a too-trusting confidence in the wisdom of his colleagues, 
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particularly in him of the brilliant idea, and the fact that 
for a man of his years he was in fair physical condition. 

And now he was sitting on his bunk, a top bunk, of 
course! And he knew exactly how confused and embar- 
rassed a rat feels, or ought to feel, in a strange garret. 
Wouldn't he have welcomed the chance to swap places 
with his brilUant colleague at that moment? 

Those were hard days that followed. The physical 
strain he stood better than he could have expected. But 
ignorance abysmal and awkwardness ineffable were written 
all over him. The prospectus of the camp had stated that 
the work would start from the elements, with school of the 
soldier and school of the squad. So he had been boning 
I. D. R. and watching the students at their drill on the 
college campus, hoping against hope that he cotdd progress 
fast enough to avoid pltmging into utter confusion the 
tmit that should be unlucky enough to enroll him. His 
faith in the prospectus received a rude jolt on the very day 
of his arrival when he saw a company, newly formed and 
still unarmed, come swinging along from the parade grotmd 
and do a squads right-about before his very eyes. Numb 
apprehension stole into his heart at that sight. 

And the event fairly justified his misgivings. One awful 
hom- of school of the squad quite reconciled him to the 
fact that only once was anything so elementary demanded 
of him. After all it was much easier to conceal one's 
errors in the obscurity of the rear rank of a full company 
than in the semipublidty of a squad of eight. When the 
dreaded squads right-about came for the first time the pro- 
fessor was almost projected at a tangent out of the column 
into circumjacent space and was recalled into his orbit only 
by the insistent clamors of his squad, who interested them- 
selves to see that he should not get lost entirely. 

The simpler things soon ceased to give much trouble. 
But the professor early became aware that he would always 
be very awkward at the manual of arms and was far from 
surprized when he was called out of ranks one day and 
put into a special detail for instruction in the manual. 
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It fortified his soul to know that some of the detail had 
worn leather leggins back in their colleges. All except 
himself were convinced that someone had blxmdered in the 
makeup of that detail. The professor felt that he was 
making progress in military science. He seemed to be the 
only one in all the detail who understood why he should be 
included in it. 

« 

And there then were those awful hours on interior guard 
duty. How simple it looked in the manual! How care- 
fully he had quizzed on the proper procedure in the various 
contingencies that might arise! How glibly he could re- 
cite his general orders! But a gray-haired greenhorn, in 
his first week of military training, stationed in broad day- 
light (theoretically night), in a distant comer of camp, 
with contradictory special orders, circumambulating a 
barracks full of more or less experienced men, who must have 
wondered many a time and oft "what thing upon" their com- 
pany street "had got," can do more fool things in two hotirs 
than he could relate in pages. With intense relief he 
welcomed the end of his period; yet his regret was bitter 
that he should have done so little that was right and so 
much that was wrong. Verily there was no health in him. 
He was positively glad to learn that from ten to midnight 
he was to walk that post again. The second period was 
bad enough, but to have ended his guard duty with his 
experience of the afternoon would have shattered his faith 
in the value of a college education and in the ability of a 
supposedly intelligent man to adapt himself to new ex- 
igencies. 

But the worst was yet to come. Rotation of command 
for ptuposes of instruction was the rule. Now it is bad 
enough to take one's tmn at corporal before one has ever 
drilled in the front rank. The professor felt he was lucky 
to escape with such peccadilloes as dressing his squad on the 
rear rank at the command "on right into line." That he 
avoided making a ludicrous failure of it was due to the 
kindly assistance and sotto voce coaching of the other men 
in the squad. His patent incapacity and greenness afforded 
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fair guarantee that he would not be made platoon leader, 
to say nothing of company commander. But he observed 
with misgiving obvious misfits in positions of command. 
It looked very much as if the commanders were selected on 
some basis other than that of expertness. Horrible possi- 
biUties loomed before him. Night by night he approached 
with apprehension the announcement of details for the 
following day. Now only a few days were left and the list 
of good men still untried was encom-agingly large. But 
the major of the battalion, a keen, vigorous, soldierly officer, 
the adored of his men, had become interested in the experi- 
ment which the professor and his colleague were making 
and issued orders to the company commander that the two 
faculty men were to have at least a brief period of conmiand. 
By this time the professor was able to handle a squad and 
he observed closely and studied faithfully, fondly hoping 
that by judicious selection of the commands he should 
give, avoiding certain compUcated movements in which he 
had seen others attain shipwreck, he might live thru half 
an hour in command of a company without hopeless en- 
tanglement. 

At the end of a month, company and platoon driU were 
replaced by battalion drill. Nervous student majors 
shouted imintelligible commands. Men with years of ex- 
perience in mihtary formations, fairly expert in company 
drill, were called out of ranks to command companies or 
platoons as companies, in battalion drill, and stood con- 
fused, almost helpless, knees trembhng, sweat standing on 
their foreheads. After ten or fifteen minutes, before they 
could pull themselves together, back they went into the 
ranks and others took their place. Once more the professor 
breathed freely. For a task like that a rookie would never 
be selected. 

And then it happened! With head swimming he gave 
his piece to a file closer and stept out of ranks for the most 
thoroly uncomfortable experience he ever hopes to have 
in this world — or the next. For the next fifteen minutes, 
or was it hours? — ^he strained his ears for the major's com- 
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mands and struggled desperately to translate them into 
terms of company evolution. If he issued three correct 
and intelligible commands in that period he is not aware 
of it. On that long past day when he went forth from the 
presence of an awful conclave of university professors and 
knew that the dread oral examination for his doctorate was 
over, he never experienced such reUef as when he felt once 
more the welcome pressure of the Enfield on his galled 
shoulder and settled down to obey the confused commands 
of his successor in misery. 

The professor didn't learn much mihtary science. But 
he got what he was after, some Uttle appreciation of military 
evolutions and problems and some notion of what camp 
life was like. 

He learned far more than that, however. He discovered 
the college student. He thought he knew the creature. 
Back in college, it was the commonplace thing to insist 
that nowhere on the footstool were there such close and 
pleasant relations between students and faculty. He had 
himself several times accompanied student delegations to 
Northfield, had shared their tent, had entered into their 
sports and their stunts, and had flattered himself that 
he was in every way one of them. But this was very 
different. He and his colleague were separated from the 
fifty-odd men of their own institution and assigned to the 
opposite comer of the camp grotmd. The professor thought 
with gratitude and affection of the frank way in which those 
fellows had welcomed him on the train and of the fine 
courtesy they had shown him on the journey, laying aside 
all restraint in an atmosphere of positive good-fellowship. 
He regretted the separation from his yotmg friends. Yet 
in his heart of hearts he knew that he would have been a 
restraint upon them, that they could not have been quite 
themselves in his presence, and that there would have been 
times when they would have wished him in Halifax. In 
Company A no one would know or care about him; conse- 
quently, in spite of the fact that the conspicuous difference 
between his age and that of his companions made conceal- 
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ment of his academic status impossible, no one need feel 
constraint in his presence. He was prepared to be bawled 
out by the sergeant and ignored by everyone else. Some 
might even, with absolute impunity, vent on him any anti- 
faculty grudge which they might be harboring. 

But all this proved wide of the mark. Inside of five 
minutes, while the professor was still sitting on his bunk, 
thinking of the dislocated rodent, a cheery-faced Vermonter 
from the university across the lake introduced himself and 
his companions. This was tjrpical. The men had faculty 
friends in their own colleges, and the lone specimen among 
them received kindness and consideration as the representa- 
tive of their absent professors. There is absolutely nothing 
so interested or insincere in the attitude of student to pro- 
fessor as many cynics are inclined to maintain. 

And the officers showed equal consideration, in a way 
somewhat embarrassing at the outset. Before long they 
summoned the professor and his colleague to the orderly 
room and asked their cooperation in maintaining the morale 
of the company. A certain number of men were to be recom- 
mended for commissions at the close of camp and the pro- 
fessors were asked to report a list of such men as seemed 
especially earnest and interested in the maintenance of 
morale. This was not an unpleasant task. It was not so 
pleasant to fulfil the second part of the request and re- 
port such men as seemed centers of insubordination or vice. 
Fortunately the professor's activity in this direction was 
confined to checking a bad case of gambling with marked 
cards and this was done by personal interview. 

Externally and practically, however, the professor was 
on a flat level with any other private. He had made it 
clear to his officers that he wished to be relieved from no 
detail or duty. He took his vaccination and three anti- 
tjrphoid shots. He had his tiuii at K. P. While he was at it 
a company which contained many of his own students 
marched past at route step and as they caught sight of him 
with a kitchen apron over his uniform, he was greeted with 
cries of **Hello, professor." And when the boys came 
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back to college in the fall, more than one of them accompanied 
the usual handshake with **The last time I saw you, professor, 
you were peeling potatoes!" He tried to enter into their 
life. Save for Uttle trips with his colleague on Saturday or 
Sunday, he spent most of his leisure with them. He 
played ball with them, walked with them, talked with them, 
sang with them. The two professors spotted a pile of old 
horseshoes and introduced a set into Company A. Pitching 
horseshoes became popular at once and it was necessary to 
pilfer other sets from the same source. The professor drew 
the Une at the southern pastime of **bucketty buck," which 
broke out one evening in the space between the road and 
the barracks. He respected the integrity of his physical 
frame and preferred to risk dislocating an internal organ 
in unquenchable laughter at the sight rather than in the 
mel6e of hurtling bodies. 

He had noticed with satisfaction that he had no handle 
to his name. He was sorry at first when the men of his 
own squad began to tag on a Mr. but altho this spread 
thruout his end — ^the runt end — of the company, it brought 
no injiuy to the atmosphere of comradeship which he so 
greatly enjoyed. His good wife had supplied him with aU 
manner of petty conveniences of which the average yotmgster 
never thinks until he is in sore need of them. His section 
of the barracks soon learned where to go for needle and 
thread, scissors, rag, envelopes, to say nothing of 3 in i 
oil, shoe polish, razor strop, and — oh trusting confidence 
of fraternity-house youth — even razor! He had to enter- 
tain questions on all manner of disputed points, often shat- 
tering the questioner's professorial ideal by owning to rank 
ignorance. The men of his own fraternity brought him 
their chapter problems; others sought advice as to their 
com-ses for the next academic year. 

In retiUTi for such little helps as these, the men about 
him ministered to his ignorance of miUtary affairs in a 
helpful spirit that was a source of constant surprize and 
gratification. Of his squad the majority were born the 
year the professor graduated from college (two a year or 
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two later), but they took such good care of his instruction 
that his outbreaking sins were few. His brief experience 
as company commander might have been much worse but 
for the help accorded him by the men of his company, 
who fully grasped the situation. 

Company A was a cosmopolitan aggregation. It con- 
tained men from Harvard, Bowdoin, Tech, Vermont, 
Princeton, and Amherst. But the large majority came 
from the south, from the Universities of Georgia and Florida 
and from Georgia Tech. They were transferred to Company 
A on the second day of camp from another company in 
which two negroes had been enrolled. With their advent 
all constraint disappeared. The colder northern element 
was simply swept away by the influx of a more homogeneous 
group, large numbers of which already knew each other 
intimately. In the twinkling of an eye southern dialect, 
southern oaths, southern turns of speech predominated. 
The professor's first impression was distinctly tmfavorable. 
Brought up in a little Maine village, he thought he had 
fathomed the possibiUties of profanity and vulgarity. He 
was mistaken. Yet there was a freshness, a novelty, and 
a picturesqueness in the whole thing that went far to coimter- 
act its vulgarity and made it almost attractive for a while. 
The professor himself sometimes feared he would return 
home with a dangerously enriched vocabulary. But as 
the novelty wore off, the picturesqueness went with it and 
its only effect was to contribute to a certain unfortunate 
mistmderstanding of the southerners on the part of the 
northern boys, who took the surface indications for far more 
than they were worth and failed to appreciate the sterling 
qualities concealed in an often unattractive envelope. The 
professor, for his part, came to admire the generosity of 
these southern lads, their delicate courtesy, their genuine 
interest in things intellectual and spiritual. Two men 
particularly he noticed who would wake from sleep on 
Monday morning with an oath — therein were they not wholly 
pecuhar, the sergeant's whistle at 5.30 made most feel that 
way ! — cursing their way thru the week and most of Simday . 
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What must be the mental fumitm-e of such men, the 
professor wondered. But on Sunday night he heard the 
two discussing in all seriousness and with distinct earnest- 
ness and appreciation certain of the fundamental and per- 
ennial problems of ethics or religion. The professor could 
not forget the week-long assaults on his ears but he began 
to suspect that in such quiet hours, some of which he after- 
wards shared, the real man had been revealed. The other 
was only an ugly mask. They needed only to see how very 
ugly it was. 

Together with this new appreciation of the college student, 
the professor gained an insight into the spirit of the new 
United States Army. This came from observation not so 
much of the students around him as of the ofl&cers, both of 
the regulars and the reserve. They failed entirely to ful- 
fil his mental picture of foul-mouthed and profane man- 
drivers. Possibly the ofl&cers of Company A were of un- 
usually high grade — ^from other companies quite different 
tales reached his ear — ^but he suspected that the latter, 
rather than his own experience, was the exception. Oc- 
casionally his oflScers were profane, but in general they 
kept themselves well within bounds and strove hard, by 
example as well as precept, to impress upon the student 
soldiers the necessity of decency and restraint in language, 
if only to have a reserve of vocabulary in time of stress. 
They were anxious to get across to France and had every 
reason to suppose that July would see them on their way. 
The professor could not but admire the fine spirit they 
showed when the news came that they were assigned to 
the personnel of the second camp and must adorn the 
Plattsburg sand flats at least two months longer. 

Then, too, the oflScers of Company A (here again other 
companies would tell a different story) took pains to im- 
press upon their subordinates the equal importance of aU 
their duties, looked at from the view-point of the welfare 
of the regiment. In this they followed the cue of Colonel 
Dentler, the commander of the camp, who urged the stu- 
dents to look upon such incidents as a day on kitchen police 
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(K. P.) not as an irksome imposition, but as their con- 
tribution to the comfort of the unit. Consistently with 
this, the oflBcers of Company A never assigned extra K. P. 
for a punishment. Company A, at least, was taught that 
certain things more or less unpleasant had to be done and 
that those whose lot it was to do them should perform their 
task as a piece of public service. 

Before he left camp, the professor saw this principle 
illustrated in a way that concerned him closely. The regi- 
ment was called out to poUce the campground, which was 
looking far from neat. Two by two, each pair with a gunny- 
sack, the three thousand men went over every inch of ground, 
picking up cigarette stubs, burnt matches, infinitesimal 
scraps of paper, weeds, garbage, and the like. It was 
tiresome work and after about fifteen minutes of it the pro- 
fessor was not sorry when he and his bunkie, who were 
working together, heard an officer's voice behind them 
commanding them to *'get on the cart." That looked 
better than picking up paper and things, but disillusion 
followed fast. The sacks as they were filled were past 
to them to be piled on the cart and taken to the incinerator, 
a shallow stone-lined pit, half a mile to the west. Here 
the sacks had to be emptied in a high wind. Some of them 
contained dirty and offensive material and the professor 
and his pal soon realized that the prize they had drawn was 
the job of the man on the dty culch-cart. At the inciner- \ 

ator were several soldiers whose task it was to bum the 
material, but there was no officer about and the tempta- 
tion proved irresistible to let the two R. O. T. C. men do 
the dirty work without assistance. Then back to the 
barracks for another load. On their rettun to the incinerator, 
however, the scene had undergone a slight change which 
galvanized the incinerator detail into life and a modicum 
of activity . and consequently cut the professor's work in j 

half. A captain of the medical corps had come to see that ! 

the material was properly disposed of. There he stood, 
the high wind blowing the dust and smoke about him, and 
there he was still standing when the professor and his bunkie 
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had their last glimpse of him as they jolted toward barracks 
and bath. 

Now, be it confessed, the professor had approached the 
incinerator for the second time in a rather rebellious frame 
of mind. His bmikie, a captain in his University R. O. 
T. C, was also a little sullen. Why were they, the flower, 
respectively, of the intellectual and military circles of their 
respective institutions, degraded to the job of dump-cart 
men? But now as they looked back at the smoke-wreathed 
form of the medical captain, the professor remarked 
musingly, *'I wonder why they didn't have a non-commis- 
sioned officer boss that dirty work." *'I suppose," answered 
the other, **that it's pretty important to have a job that 
means so much to the health of the camp done properly." 
*'Then," said the professor, catching for a moment the spirit 
of the army, "if a captain of the United States Army isn't 
above a task like that, it's pretty clear that you and I have 
been rather honored in being selected to perform such an 
important part in it." 

Joseph Wii,i,iam Hewitt 

WSSI^EYAN UNIVSRSiry 
MiDDLETOWN, CONN. 



IV 
THE MATTER WITH TEACHING 

To a friend of mine who had just achieved his Ph.D. 
and was about to enter upon his career as a teacher, the 
mother-in-law of a very eminent college professor remarked, 
"Of course, the best young men do not go into the teaching 
profession nowadays.*' However much he might question 
her tact, my friend did not feel that he could gainsay the 
truth of her statement. 

For some years past, and now particularly since the war 
has focust criticism on all social institutions, there has been 
a large amount of pondering and discussion as to what is 
the matter with the teaching profession. Whether or not 
it be true that none of the very best young men are still 
entering it, there is not the least doubt that for some time 
it has been attracting a startlingly small proportion of the 
ablest, most ambitious, and most promising graduates of 
otu- schools of higher learning. Those who believe that 
education is an essential of a progressive civilization and a 
sound democracy are justifiably alarmed at the vision of 
the type of men and women into whose hands this responsi- 
biUty is falling. 

Assuming the gravity of the situation, the first step to- 
ward a solution is a careful investigation into the causes. 
It would be idle to seek to find a single cause which would 
furnish a comprehensive explanation. Social facts of the 
magnitude and complexity of this never have a single cause. 
There is doubtless an element of truth in each of the various 
factors which are customarily cited, particularly the low 
range of salaries which prevails in the profession. Too much 
weight can not, however, be given to the matter of salaries, 
for two reasons. In the first place, there is no reason to 
believe that the fund of idealism and self-sacrifice has run 
so low among the young people of today as to prevent an 
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adequate number from taking up teaching if the profession 
offered the other rewards of honor, dignity, and service 
which would compensate for the small pecuniary retiun. 
In the second place, low salaries are themselves a secondary 
cause, and it remains to be explained why education has 
fallen so low in value as to command such a meagre remunera- 
tion for its purveyors. 

Out of many possible partial causes I wish to select for 
emphasis one which is unquestionably fundamental. The 
matter with teaching is that there are no concrete and tangi- 
ble criteria of its success. In the long run, ambitious and 
capable young people will avoid an occupation if there is 
grave doubt that ability, faithfulness and achievement will 
fail to receive recognition and some form of appropriate 
reward. In almost every occupation there are positive and 
easily applied tests of success, upon the result of which re- 
wards will be, or at least can be, based. This is, of course, 
particularly true of those occupations which we group under 
the head of * 'business." The purpose of business, in itself, 
is to make money, and the successful business man is the 
one who makes money. The degree of his success is almost 
mathematically proportioned to the amotmt of money he 
makes. 

When we tiun to other lines of work such as the professions, 
particularly where the element of altruism or public service 
enters in, the standards of success become somewhat less 
definite. But even in the professions there is usually some- 
thing positive to go by. The teaching profession stands 
almost alone, with the exception of the ministry — a com- 
panionship which lends weight to the argument. The func- 
tion of a civil engineer is to build railways and bridges, 
and if he builds good railways and bridges he is a good engi- 
neer. A lawyer's business is to win cases, and a positive 
decision is past upon each of his efforts. A doctor's mission 
is to maintain health, cure disease, and prevent death, and 
we know whether or not he does so in a fair proportion of 
his cases. 

The business of the teacher can be described only as 
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teaching — or as education, which is equally vague. Who 
knows, or how can we tell, whether a given teacher is doing 
his job well or not? There are two chief reasons why it 
is impossible to judge with certainty whether or not a given 
individual is doing good teaching. The first is that there 
is no general agreement as to what the real ptupose of edu- 
cation is. The current Uterature is full of heated and 
learned discussions of the subject, but the matter remains 
unsettled. We do not know whether the purpose of edu- 
cation is to train people to think, or to fit them for a definite 
life-work, or to supply them with an amount of knowledge, 
or to give them "culture." This obviously applies with 
greatest force to what may be called "general*' education 
— ^the brand of education supplied by the ordinary academic 
college com^e. In this respect the teacher in a technical 
school has a decided advantage over the college instructor, 
for the former may eventually be judged by the perform- 
ance of his pupils. I do not propose to enter into this phase 
of the subject further than to emphasize the fact that imtil 
we can answer the question, "Why is a teacher?'* we are 
quite unprepared to approach the problem, "What is a 
good teacher?" 

The second diflSculty in appraising the work of a teacher 
is that, even supposing we know what we want from him, 
we have no way of telling whether he is delivering the goods. 
I shall develop this point particularly with reference to the 
college teacher. There are two conceivable criteria of the 
success of the teacher — ^product and performance. If 
either of these fmnished a tangible and reliable basis of 
judgment, it would be possible to measure the ability or 
success of the teacher. But neither of them does. The 
major difficulty in passing upon the product of a teacher 
is that just mentioned — we do not know what we expect 
of him. His product is, or should be, educated young men 
and women. But we are incapable of measuring or grading 
the education possest by any group of graduates. The 
second difficulty is that even assimiing that the product 
can be appraised after a fashion it is almost impossible 
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under modem conditions to tell to what extent, or in what 
degree, that product may be credited to the efforts of any 
given teacher. 

The raw material upon which the teacher works is com- 
posed of young men and women. They come within his 
sphere of influence as freshmen and leave it as graduates. 
In the larger institutions an individual teacher touches only 
a fraction of the student body, and those only in one or 
two of the college years, and in a single subject. There is 
no conceivable set of tests whereby power of thought, 
culttu-e, or general education in the graduate may be traced 
back to its original source in the individual teacher. The 
product of an educational institution is the composite of 
the efforts of all the members of the faculty and all those 
varied and immaterial influences which go to make up the 
atmosphere and power of the institution. 

The one form, or aspect, of education wherein it might 
theoretically be possible to measure the success of the teacher 
is the acctunulation of facts. It is conceivable that those 
whose business it is to pass upon the success of the teacher 
might themselves conduct examinations to determine the 
degree to which his pupils had mastered the subject. But 
experience and sound common sens^ long ago discredited 
this practise, and the only examinations ordinarily given 
are those set and graded by the teacher himself. 

The trouble with examinations, as we all know, is that 
they are almost worse than useless as a test of the success 
of the teacher — ^to say nothing of the accomplishment of 
the pupils. There are plenty of teachers who are experts 
in fitting candidates to pass examinations, but whose teach- 
ing does not last twenty-fotu" hotu-s after the test. I have 
in mind a teacher, reputed to be most successful, whose 
students say of him that he gives them explicit and definite 
facts in a very clear way, and then rigidly requires them to 
give them back in exactly the same form. But if this were 
in fact this teacher's sole claim to greatness, how paltry 
would his achievement be ! I am reminded of Dr. Saleeby's 
vigorous if inelegant indictment of otu" whole educational 
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system: '*A simple analogy will show the disastrous char- 
acter of the present process, which may be briefly described 
as 'education' by cram and emetic. It is as if you filled 
a child's stomach to repletion with marbles, pieces of coal 
and similar material incapable of digestion — ^the more worth- 
less the material the more accurate the analogy: then ap- 
pUed an emetic and estimated yotu* success by the complete- 
ness with which ever5rthing was returned, more especially 
if it was rettuned 'unchanged,' as the doctors say. Just 
so do we cram the child's mental stomach, its memory, 
with a selection of dead facts of history and the like (at 
least when they are not fictions) and then apply a violent 
emetic called an examination (which like most emetics 
causes much depression) and estimate our success by the 
number of statements which the child vomits on the ex- 
amination * paper — ^if the reader will excuse me. Further 
if we are what we usually are, we prefer that the statements 
shall come back 'imchanged' — showing no signs of mental 
digestion. We call this 'training the memory.'"^ 

If the success of teaching lay in packing the mind with 
facts, what a pathetic failure the whole business would be, 
anyway ! How many of the facts, how much of the knowl- 
edge, acquired thru a college course remain to the day of 
graduation, to say nothing of five years later? (If you have 
any doubts on the subject, gentle and educated reader, get 
a copy of the entrance examinations of one of our universi- 
ties or of the College Entrance Board, and try to figure 
out what would be your chance of passing it.) 

Perhaps the nearest approach to a real measure of this 
conception of teaching is found when one course follows 
another, so that the pupils come well or ill prepared — ^pre- 
pared for the same sort of thing. 

The effort to evaluate the success of the teacher on the 
basis of his performance imder prevailing conditions is 
even more hopeless. The underlying fact is that no one 
knows anything at first hand about a teacher's teaching 
except his pupils themselves. As one of my friends puts it, 

^ Parenthood and Race Culture, p. 121. 
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the teacher alone of all professional men has no opportunity 
to perform before his peers. It is universally conceded 
that official visits to the classroom by superior college 
officers introduce such an artificial and unnatural atmos- 
phere as to be almost worse than useless. The teacher 
works normally only in the presence of his raw material. 
This being the case, it comes about that all contemporary 
judgment of an individual's teaching traces back ulti- 
mately to the undergraduates. Extreme as it may seem, 
this statement will bear examination. Opinions other- 
wise formed will be found, upon analysis, to rest upon his 
writings or other work, his participation in various college 
activities, or, most frequently of all, his general personaUty. 
These, of course, are no judgments of teaching whatever, 
tho perhaps, pragmatically, they are as safe a guide to the 
ability of a teacher as any now available. 

If the undergraduates were sotmd judges of what con- 
stitutes good teaching, satisfactory procedure might be 
based upon their opinion. Unfortunately, they are not, 
and it is tmfair to expect them to be. If the philosophers, 
the pedagogists, and the college presidents can not decide 
as to the purpose of education, we ought not to look for 
final judgment to the undergraduates. The average college 
student knows whether or not he Ukes a given teacher and 
that is about as far as he goes. He does not attempt to 
analyze the grounds upon which his like or dislike is based. 

I well remember reading in the Atlantic Monthly, some 
years ago, a plaintive lamentation from Mr. Crothers that 
in his boyhood days he used to lie awake nights fearing that 
he wouldn't have his lessons to suit his teacher, while now 
the teacher lies awake fearing that he (I beUeve Mr. Cro- 
thers said ''she") may not make the lesson interesting to 
the pupils. In the years that have intervened the matter 
has progrest to the point where it is not enough that the 
teacher be interesting — ^he must also be amusing. There 
are many ways known to the experienced teacher of winning 
popularity among the students which have no connection 
with good teaching. To cite a single instance, I recall the 
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case of a new teacher in one of our most honored institu- 
tions who was soberly advised by one of the older members 
of the faculty that if he wished to be popular he must plan 
to give cuts every so often. 

Take them by and large, tmdergraduates will account a 
teacher good if they enjoy his courses, if they look for- 
ward to the hour in his classroom with pleasure, and ad- 
vise their sub-class friends to take his subjects. They do 
not stop nicely to discriminate as to whether their pleasure 
in the course is due to the ability of the teacher to make them 
think, to arouse interest in his subject, to train their minds, 
or to divert and entertain them for fifty minutes. The 
rare individual who is happily gifted with all of these quaU- 
ties is almost certain to be popular, and in his case student 
opinion is probably sound. But as between the man who 
can really inspire, stimulate, and instruct, and the one who 
is facile in entertainment, the students as a whole are im- 
safe judges. Student opinion, moreover, is tremendously 
subject to fads and fancies, oftentimes of a very whimsical 
and irrational character. Almost inconceivably trivial 
factors enter into the students' appraisal of a course. It is 
a positive fact that the success or failure of a course may de- 
pend upon whether it is held on the first or third floor, 
or whether it comes at 9.30 a.m. or 3.00 p.m. Many other 
fortuitous elements may enter in, such as conflict with other 
courses, grouping of combes in majors and minors, and the 
like. 

The upshot of the matter is that the factdty is subject to 
the undergraduates, and the students really choose the 
teachers. The college officer or officers whose duty it is 
to recommend teachers for reappointment or promotion 
must pass judgment upon the success of the individual's 
teaching. How shall they proceed ? Assuming that the rec- 
ommendation must be made by a committee and that 
this committee has given careful consideration as to what 
constitutes good teaching — ^for example, whether it consists 
in keeping above the margin of positive f ailtu-e the stupid 
and slow individuals, or interesting and holding the great 
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mass of average men, or developing and inspiring the rare 
and gifted spirits — still in the end the committee is dependent 
for its evidence upon the judgments of the undergraduates. 

Now, bad as the case is, it would not be so utterly hope- 
less if the committee would recognize the situation frankly, 
take the bull by the horns, and set out deliberately to se- 
cure a balanced, sound, and fair student opinion of the man. 
If a suflScient number of representative students were 
frankly asked to state their opinions, being fully imprest 
with the seriousness of the occasion, the resulting judgment 
might not be so far astray. Naturally, this method is not 
adopted. Instead of it the committee begins by recalling 
all that they have heard about the man's teaching. Then 
other members of the faculty and college authorities are 
consulted. The reports of these individuals are treated 
as their own opinions. But they are not. Like the opinions 
of the committee itself, they are the reflected judgments 
of the undergraduates, only past thru one more stage. 
A sentiment which originates from an tmsound source does 
not gain in reliability by remoteness from that source. As 
far as the teacher's performance is concerned, therefore, 
the investigation of the committee can be practically nothing 
more than the collection of evidences of student opinion 
transmuted into different forms. In the matter of the 
success of a teacher, scientific men will accept a decision 
reached by methods of investigation which they would not 
tolerate for a moment in their laboratories. Any indepen- 
dent estimates of the teacher, as I have suggested, are not 
based upon his teaching but upon his general personality, 
the figures showing the size and growth of his classes — ^the 
one tmiversal criterion, especially under the elective system 
— ^the percentage of failures, or the average of grades. 

The young teacher is, therefore, subjected to a system 
(or lack of it) which can only be described as government 
by gossip. His reputation — as far as teaching goes — ^is 
only the reflection of campus rtunors. And of all gossip, 
possibly campus gossip is the least reliable. Like all gossip, 
it is not always false. Many a teacher adjudged successful 
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by prevailing methods would be foimd so by the applica- 
tion of the most scientific tests. But campus gossip Js 
assuredly a feeble reed to lean upon as the chief support 
for administrative action. Criticism is dear to human 
nature. Half a dozen students who are displeased with 
a teacher's manners or methods will create more of an im- 
pression than a couple of hundred who are satisfied and, 
therefore, not moved to speak. A teacher with a positive 
personality who antagonizes a few while pleasing many 
may suffer in reputation compared with a drab individual 
who does not arouse any definite reaction in his pupils. 
In the student's mind, disagreement with a teacher is prone 
to be confused with a low estimate of his ability. This is 
particularly true when the subject taught is one which leaves 
room for legitimate differences of opinion. **I don't agree 
with Professor Brown" easily becomes transmuted into 
'*! don't Uke Professor Brown" or "Brown's course is no 
good." The teacher, therefore, who arouses the most posi- 
tive reactions in his pupils, who makes it a point to prick 
them into independent thought, is the very one most likely 
to arouse unfavorable comment. I have in mind the case 
of a teacher who was forced out of a college by the hostile 
and contemptuous attitude of his students. Yet when it 
was known that he was going, many a student was heard 
to remark that he was the most brilliant, inspiring, or sug- 
gestive man he had ever studied under. Arguments of 
this kind are frequently met with the reply that while all 
this is true of undergraduate opinion, yet time brings wiser 
counsel, and the judgment of the alumni is on the whole 
sound and acctu-ate. True enough. That is why I said 
contemporary judgment in an earUer paragraph. But 
the opinion of the alumni has but little weight in practical 
decisions about faculty promotions compared with that of 
the student body. It is diffused and inchoate. It makes 
but a faint impact on the ear of faculty or admiiiistration 
compared to campus gossip. Worst of all, it comes too late. 
Ten years is certainly not too much to allow for the gradu- 
ate to attain the necessary perspective and begin to evaluate 
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accurately the contribution to his development made by 
his various college teachers. But the fi^st ten yr: s of i 
teacher's career are the critical and deteri .it. .tr e (>nf< a«» 
far as his advancement and recognition art • • ►tioi . i^d. Lonr^ 
before the students, whom he perhaps met as freshmiMi '»i 
sophomores, have had time to form ripe judgments of his 
influence upon their lives and characters, he has met the 
successive crises of his career, and if he be not fortunate 
enough to have enjoyed a favorable contemporary reputa- 
tion, has either past on to some other institution, or been 
relegated to one of the inferior academic categories out of 
which it is most difficult to emerge. In these facts we find 
one justification — almost the only one — ^for the large im- 
portance customarily given to research or publication in 
determining the claims of a teacher to promotion. It is 
a tacit admission of the impotence of college authorities to 
correctly appraise true teaching ability. In his publica- 
tions a man may be judged by his peers. Here is tangible 
evidence of his mental ability, his powers of analysis and 
expression, his attitude toward his subject — ^in brief, his 
whole intellectual equipment. We can at least tell whether 
the man has brains. Unfortunately for the interests of edu- 
cation, achievements in research and success in teaching 
are not only not parallel or complementary, they are often 
antagonistic. The recent vigorous revulsion against re- 
search as a basis for academic recognition is well founded. 
What the buyers of education want is teaching, not pubUca- 
tion. 

The inadequacy of existing methods to determine true 
teaching ability is strikingly portrayed in the report of a 
committee, of which President James, of the University 
of IlUnois, was the chairman, entitled Methods of Discover- 
ing the Exceptional Teacher. This report, which deserves 
wider acquaintance than it has received, is based upon the 
answers to a questionnaire sent out to a number of college 
administrators, asking them to describe the methods by 
which they judged the abiUty of the members of their teach- 
ing staff. The general conclusion was a frank confession 
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that no reliable and workable system of tests exists or is 
in operation at the present time. 

I remarked above that the low salary scale in the teaching 
profession is only a secondary explanation of the low quality 
of teachers. In fact, it is probable that just this impossi- 
bility of gauging accurately the success of teachers ac- 
counts in large measure for the small financial estimate 
placed upon their labors. No one cares to pay heavily for 
something the quality of which is uncertain. Since we can 
not tell who the good teachers are, and suspect that a very 
considerable proportion of the lot are poor teachers, we do 
not care to pass out liberal compensations to the profession 
as a whole. I strongly suspect that if the ptu-chasing pub- 
lic could know for certain when it was getting the genuine 
article in education it would be wilUng to pay for it hand- 
somely. In this connection, contrast the pay of college 
professors with the remuneration of teachers in preparatory 
and tutoring schools, or the earnings of private tutors. 
These men have a definite object to accomplish — ^to get the 
boy into college, or thru the examination. Their activities 
may or may not come under the head of education, but they 
are directed toward a definite end, which is desired and can 
be recognized by the parents. The teacher who can accom- 
plish this end with a tmiform degree of success can almost 
name his own salary. 

One more point. The life of a teacher is a pleasant one, 
and may be a very easy one. It has many compensations 
apart from its monetary retiuns. Consequently, it at- 
tracts many yotmg men and women who are not dependent 
upon their earnings for material comforts, and are glad to 
accept teaching positions at nominal salaries. To hold 
good positions they must, of course, have some degree of 
mental ability. But it is not at all necessary that they be 
really able teachers. Because of the impossibiUty of properly 
diflFerentiating between different grades of teaching abihty 
the large numbers of teachers of this class offer a discourag- 
ing and deadening competition to yotmg people who are 
dependent upon their earnings. Their teaching is good 
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enough according to prevailing tests, they lend an air of 
grace and well-being to the college atmosphere, they are 
able to participate in activities of many sorts which cost 
money and which add to their standing in the commtmity, 
they are able to carry out lines of research closed to the im- 
pecunious teacher, and they can afford to wait for promotions 
even tho they be long in coming. It needs no demonstra- 
tion to show how the presence of this class of teachers, 
interfering with the normal play of supply and demand, 
makes it unnecessary for the public to pay as highly for 
education even as it would be wiUing to. 

To the college graduate, looking over the field of possible 
occupations before making his choice, the teaching profession 
presents many attractions. It is stimulating, interesting, 
honorable, and broadening, at its best. But more or less 
intuitively or subconsciously, without analysis, he realizes 
that in the teaching profession there is no certainty that 
true merit and ability will receive its due reward either in 
money or other emoluments, while there is absolute cer- 
tainty that even marked and recognized abiUty will never 
receive more than a beggarly financial compensation. He 
senses the rather commiserating, patronizing attitude of 
the general public toward the teaching profession as a whole, 
and he turns to some occupation where the rewards of 
talent, industry, and achievement are not only larger, but 
more sure. 

It is not my purpose to seek to suggest a remedy for this 
deplorable situation. In truth the outlook seems decidedly 
dark. A reduction of the elective system might accomplish 
something, particularly by lessening the importance of 
numbers of students or size of classes in judging the success 
of a teacher. The free elective system undoubtedly tends 
to throw the determination of the ciuriculum into the hands 
of the students. It also aggravates the tendency to com- 
mit the choice of the faculty to the same arbiters. But 
prescribed courses alone will not solve the problem of 
grading teachers. In fact, in some respects the situation 
might be even worse. For pupils forced to take subjects 
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that they did not want would be prone to vent their feelings 
in criticisms of the teacher. 

Possibly some alleviation might be found in taking a leaf 
from the book of industrial concerns and introducing a 
personnel department into our universities. This depart- 
ment would be composed of persons qualified by nature and 
training to judge human nature, and to devise and apply 
methods of judging teaching ability. They would be ex- 
perts in educational appraisement. It is one of the curious 
traditions of the educational world that a teacher of a given 
subject can properly be judged only by other teachers in 
the same subject. It is true that a man's reputation as 
a scholar or research man will be most familiar to teachers 
in the corresponding department, but the same does not 
follow of his teaching ability. There is no reason why a 
teacher of Greek can not be as acciu-ately judged, as far 
as his teaching abihty goes, by a teacher of mathematics 
or any other subject as by another teacher of Greek. The 
best judge of all may very likely be some one who has never 
taught a day in his life. This is the principle back of all 
the modem employment systems of industrial and com- 
mercial concerns. The appraisement of vocational apti-, 
tudes is an art, or a science, by itself. In a imiversity, such 
a personnel board would natiu-ally turn to the faculties of 
the various departments for much information. But that 
would be only a portion of the criteria upon which the final 
solution was based. 

But whatever the solution, some solution there must be 
before there can be an approach to the establishment of 
better educational conditions. There is almost imiversal 
agreement that the keystone, the core, the heart of all edu- 
cation is the teacher. Before we can have good education 
we must be able to recognize, select, and reward good 
teachers. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild 

New York UnivBRSity 



THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF MATHEMATICS TO 

WORLD PROGRESS 

One of the compensating features of a great war may be 
fomid in the light that it sheds on relative values. A nation 
under the stress of battle for its existence or its dearest 
principles seeks the most eflBdent way of doing things with 
a directness that is very rare in time of peace. Thus it 
came about during recent months that persons with varying 
degrees of mathematical knowledge were in great demand 
for war activities of the first moment. Some superficial 
observers have drawn from this fact the totally false con- 
clusion that the applications of mathematics in the conduct 
of modem warfare are far more numerous and more im- 
portant than its applications to the tasks of peace. They 
have overlooked the real explanation, namely, that the tre- 
mendous urge of war necessity secured for mathematics 
a wide-spread recognition of its true importance in many 
technical and scientific tmdertakings. 

The services rendered by mathematics in winnmg the 
war for the aUied democracies were indeed of the utmost 
importance. Hence these services in themselves may be 
regarded as a contribution to world progress of the first 
magnitude. But for all its importance, it is to a large 
extent a contribution in a negative sense, since its beneficial 
effect lay rather in preventing something that would have 
interfered with true progress than in directly promoting 
such progress. And if wars should become as scarce in the 
future as we all hope they will, mathematics would not have 
another opportunity of furnishing a contribution of this 
sort. 

One of the most important things about the war record 
of mathematics, however, Ues in the fact that a proper ex- 
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amination of it proves that mathematics can be of equal 
service in peace if the powers that be will give it a chance. 
The great service rendered by mathematical laiowledge lay- 
in the fact that it enabled its possessors to perform certain 
technical and scientific labors in a more efficient manner, 
with greater accuracy and a smaller amount of lost motion. 
But technical and scientific labors are fully as important 
in time of peace as in time of war, and it is just as true in 
time of peace that mathematical laiowledge is essential to 
the proper performance of many such labors. 

Thus we see that all the uses of mathematics in connec- 
tion with the war serve to shed light on the positive contri- 
butions of the subject, both actual and potential, to world 
progress. But there were quite a number of these uses that 
were in themselves positive contributions, in addition to 
their service m winning the war. Such appUcations are 
naturally more germane to the present discussion than the 
others, and there is one in particular which deserves our 
special consideration. I refer to an application which was 
decidedly novel and which is not as yet widely known, 
namely, the appUcation of mathematics in the study of 
wounds. 

Akeady in 1908 Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute of Medical Research had noticed in the course of some 
experiments on animals that the rate of healing of a wound 
seemed to be approximately proportional to its surface 
area. Having devoted himself from the outbreak of the 
late war to medical service in France he had occasion to 
notice a similar phenomenon in the case of wotmded soldiers. 
He plotted a large number of ctuves, using the area of the 
wound as the ordinate and time as the abscissa, and came 
to the conclusion that the relationship could be represented 
by a mathematical equation. Not having time to work 
out the details himself, he turned over the problem to Dr. 
P. lyccomte du Noiiy of Base Hospital 21, Compiegne, 
France. The latter fotmd after some investigation that the 
curve of healing could be represented by means of an equa- 
tion which served to express the area of the wound surface 
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at any given time in terms of the area at the time of the 
first observation, the interval of time elapsed since that 
observation, and a certain quantity, t, known as the index 
of the wound. 

It was further found by Dr. du Noiiy that the theoretical 
curve deduced from the above equation agreed in general 
with the curve plotted from the observations, within the 
limits of the errors of measm-ement. When the observed 
area departed from the theoretical curve it was found to be 
due to some abnormality in the individual case, such as 
the presence of infection in the wound. In this way the 
presence of infection could frequently be determined by 
mathematical computations before it could be detected by 
direct medical examination. This is only one of the ways 
in which the curve can be of actual service to physicians 
in treating wounds. One of its further uses is mentioned 
by Drs. Tuffier and Desmarres of Auxiliary Hospital 75, 
Paris, in an article on this same subject. I quote their own 
statement which is as follows: "We believe that by mathe- 
matical measurements we can solve the problem of the ac- 
tion of various organic fluids on the cicatrization of wounds." 
Still another use of the formula has been indicated by Dr. 
du Noiiy in one of his papers. The quantity i, the index 
of the wound, varies with the age of the individual and the 
size of the wotmd. Hence, for a given age and wound sur- 
face there is a certain normal value for i, and any departure 
from this value in an individual case sheds light on the 
general condition of the patient.^ 

This particular application of mathematics in connection 
with the war, in addition to its novelty and intrinsic interest, 
is of very great significance from our point of view. It 
sheds new and brilliant light on the universality of mathe- 
matics as regards its usefulness in all fields of scientific 
investigation. For it gives us a first glimpse of an entirely 
new field of appUcation for mathematics in a domain where 

' The original articles on the application of mathematics to the study 
01 wounds may be found in recent numbers of the Journal of Experimental 
Medicine. A brief account of the mathematical features of the work is given 
in Karpinski, Benedict and Calhoun's Unified Afathentaiics. 
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the great majority of thinking men would have predicted 
there was no possibility of such application. In fact the 
great French philosopher Comte, while recognizing that 
from a logical standpoint there was no reason why mathe- 
matics could not be applied to physiological phenomena, 
asserted that practically it was impossible to carry out such 
an application. In this connection it is of interest to quote 
his own words. In an early chapter of his Positive Philos- 
ophy we find the statement "Nothing can appear less like 
a mathematical inquiry than the study of Uving bodies in 
a state of disease; yet, in studying the cure of disease, we 
are endeavoring to ascertain the quantities of the different 
agents which are to modify the organism in order to bring 
it to a natural state, admitting as geometers do for some of 
these quantities in certain cases values which are equal to 
zero, negative, or even contradictory. It is not meant 
that such a method can be actually followed in the case of 
complicated phenomena, but the logical extension of the 
science, which is what we are now considering, comprehends 
such instances as this. ' ' A little later we find this statement : 
**Still further are we from being able tp form such compu- 
tations amidst the continual agitation of atoms which we 
call Uf e and therefore from being able to carry mathematical 
analysis into the study of physiology. By the rapidity of 
their changes and their incessant numerical variations, 
vital phenomena are, practically, placed in opposition to 
mathematical processes.** 

. That Comte was able to indicate so clearly the logical 
possibility of applying mathematics in the study of physio- 
logical phenomena so many years before any such appUca- 
tion had been made, is a striking instance of his remarkable 
insight. That he at the same time should deny the prac- 
ticability of carrying out such applications indicates that 
the wonderful possibilities in the way of future applications 
of mathematics are at any given time beyond the insight of 
any human mind. This fact may be further illustrated by 
other statements of Comte in regard to practical limitations 
in the application of mathematics, that have been proved 
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false by modem developments. For example, after com- 
pleting his remarks with regard to physiological phenomena, 
he goes on to say, ''Social phenomena, being more compli- 
cated still, are even more out of the question as subjects 
for mathematical analysis. It is not that a mathematical 
basis does not exist in these cases, as truly as in phenomena 
which exhibit in all clearness the law of gravitation, but our 
faculties are too limited for the working of problems so 
intricate." Let us compare this statement with the follow- 
ing quotation from a recent book by Professor Mayo-Smith 
on statistics and sociology: * 'Statistics is one extremely 
useful instrument of investigation in sociology. It has lately 
been affirmed that it is the most useful and potent instrument 
that science possesses, and there has been and is a tendency 
among some writers to expand statistics, so that it becomes 
in itself a scheme of social science, covering all the phenomena 
of social human life." So much for modem opinion with re- 
gard to the importance of statistics in investigating socio- 
logical phenomena, and if any one doesn't know that sta- 
tistical theory is becoming more and more of a mathe- 
matical theory, he needs only to open one of the recent books 
on this subject. 

Thus we see that Comte's opinion as to the logical uni- 
versality of mathematics is verified by these recent de- 
velopments, whereas his contentions as to the practical 
Umitations of the subject are at the same time refuted. It 
is instructive to consider the soiu-ce of his error in this latter 
respect. At the time Comte was writing, mathematics 
had only been applied with any success to astronomy and 
physics, i. e., to sciences dealing with inorganic bodies. 
In the course of these applications many of the more com- 
plex phenomena and some that were not so complex, such 
as the behavior of three bodies acting under the law of 
gravitation, had been fotmd to give rise to mathematical 
problems of very great difficulty. It was a rather natural 
inference that the still more complex phenomena of organic 
bodies would be quite beyond oiu* powers of analysis. It 
happens to be a fact, however, that phenomena of great 
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complexity may mask a very simple mathematical law, 
whereas a perfectly definite problem that can be stated in 
simple terms may involve mathematical difficulties of a very 
high order. 

Thus we see that the mere complexity of a natural phe- 
nomenon furnishes no criterion as to the difficulty of study- 
ing it by means of mathematical analysis. In view of the 
success with which mathematics has recently been appUed 
to the very complex phenomena of biology, sociology and 
economics, it may safely be asserted that its practical 
universality has been clearly demonstrated by the events. 
If we judge from the history of such sciences as astronomy 
and physics, which at the present time make such extensive 
use of mathematics, it seems quite certain that the number 
and importance of the mathematical applications in the 
newer sciences will be ever on the increase. 

It ought to be well known to everyone in the educational 
world that mathematics has in the past rendered great ser- 
vice to world progress by means of its usefulness in scientific 
and technical labors. Furthermore it seems fairly evident 
from the above discussion that its range of usef tdness in 
this connection will naturally be greater in the future than 
in the past. Just how much greater it will be in the near 
future depends to some extent on whether or not the study 
of mathematics is accorded its proper place in general edu- 
cation. This can only be done by retaining the present 
mathematical requirements as an irreducible minimum and 
by urgently advising all those who have any expectation 
of undertaking any technical or scientific work to continue 
the study of mathematics thruout their period of general 
education. 

It may be worth while in this connection to consider some 
of Comte's statements with regard to the position of mathe- 
matics in education. In spite of his opinions as to the 
Umitations of mathematical applications, Comte himself 
was a vigorous defender of the impoctance of mathematical 
education. For example, he says in one of the final chapters 
of his Positive Philosophy, **No irrational exaggeration of 
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the claims of mathematics can ever deprive that part of 
philosophy of the property of being the natural basis of all 
logical education, thru its simpUcity, abstractness, generality, 
and freedom from disturbance by human passion. There, 
and there alone, we find in full development the art of reason- 
ing, all the resources of which from the most spontaneous 
to the most sublime, are continually applied with far more 
variety and fruitfulness than elsewhere." And again in 
an earlier chapter, in speaking of the necessary education 
for a prospective sociologist, he says, '*It is clear that this 
education must rest on a basis of mathematical philosophy, 
even apart from the necessity of mathematics to the study 
of inorganic philosophy. It is only in the region of mathe- 
matics that sociologists, or anybody else, can obtain a true 
sense of scientific evidence and form the habit of rational 
and decisive argumentation, can, in short, learn to fulfil 
the logical conditions of all positive speculation by studying 
universal positivism at its sotu-ce." If Comte had such a 
high opinion of the importance of mathematics in education 
when he was so thoroly convinced that its field of applica- 
tion was rather limited, how much more would he insist, 
if he were living today, that everyone should have a thoro 
training in mathematics. 

It is to be hoped, for the sake of better education and more 
rapid world progress, that the future directors of educational 
policy will possess some of Comte's insight with regard to 
the importance of the study of mathematics in general edu- 
cation. If this is the case, I think the time will soon arrive 
when the great majority of college graduates will have had 
at least a first course in calculus. When this much prelim- 
inary preparation has been given to the better trained 
workers in the various fields of human activity, we may 
reasonably expect the discovery of new mathematical ap- 
plications to grow apace. Thus the r61e of mathematics 
in world progress will become increasingly important, and 
society at large will receiye far-reaching benefits from mathe- 
matical knowledge and mathematical discovery. 

Chari.es N. Moore 

Univbrsity op Cincinnati 



THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 

In a village on the shores of the Lower St. Lawrence 
valley I encountered in the home of a habitant a scene 
which I shall not forget. In the room was an old man, 
and with him was a black-robed cur6 and a young woman 
with a baby. The room was not large and was dominated 
by the huge fireplace that was the life of the cabin thru 
the long winter. The windows, which were casemented 
as they might have been in France, lit the scene dimly. 
As I entered the old man was singing, and the priest was 
nodding his head in time with the famihar refrain. It 
was an old, old song, the story of Tristan and Iseult, and 
the language in which he sang it was the French of days 
gone by, the French of his Norman forefathers in the time 
of Louis XIV. Word for word he sang it as it had been 
handed down to him, while in the chimney comer the 
young woman hununed the melody to his grandson as a 
lullaby. Unless something alters the isolation in which this 
cabin rests the grandson will sing it to his grandson, word 
for word, and in the same quaint, almost archaic forms. 

Now this conservation, this preservation of traditions, 
is characteristic of all geographic provinces which have a 
considerable degree of isolation. The Lower St. Lawrence 
valley is not an exception to the rule. It is a provincial 
imit which, until its very recent development, has suffered 
from the eflFects of physical, climatic, and economic barriers 
which have turned away the tides of progress that have 
swept the shores of the continent. The scene I have just 
described tells but part of the story of a remarkable example 
of crystallization of a former culture. Whether or not the 
French Canadian is happier in his rustic retardation is a 
question. The chiu'ch realizes that his placidity has made 
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for moral happiness, and that his homespuns serve him 
better than the clothes of civilization. But as interesting 
as are these evidences of his isolation, the interest is still 
greater if we consider the forces which have given us this 
example of geographic limitations. The study of a region's 
domination of a people, is the New Geography — a study 
of the cultiu'al diversity of peoples and the reasons which 
lie back of that diversity. 

Geography is the influence of the earth upon the life of 
man. Man is a product of his heredity plus his environ- 
ment, social and physical. Social environment results from 
the accident of geographic location and the chances of racial 
inheritance, and is an eflfect rather than a cause. Heredity 
is a complex factor and in many cases difficult to discern 
thru the dim past. It is a great element in the racial 
mould, a matter of moral, mental, and physical evolution, 
and, however much this may be guided by physical en- 
vironment, there still stand as prime controls in the de- 
velopment of the human race, the growth of the soul, 
genius, and initiative. The main criticism of present-day 
geographers is that, in spite of their protestations to the 
contrary, they are prone to forget this. Their difficulty 
lies in the fact that the force of heredity is not commensur- 
able, any more than that of physical environment, and that 
none but the most quaUfied terms may be applied to their 
potencies. 

Physical environment, on the other hand, is as a rule 
quite distinct in its character and always significant. It 
seems obvious that people should prefer to Uve in valleys 
rather than on mountain-tops, but these large and quite 
ordinary facts, because of their self-evidence, are not given 
their full significance. The surface of the earth, its barriers 
and its roadways, its waste places and its fertile lands, the 
climate that smiles upon its grain fields or scorched, hard- 
baked plains, the natural resotu-ces which are a blessing, 
or by their very opulence a curse, are as potent factors in 
the Kfe of the Hawaiian as in that of the European. In- 
deed, glancing back thru history, one perceives that they 
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were as much responsible for the character of Phoenician 
national life, as they are today the chief consideration of 
such commercial enterprises as that of the United Fruit 
Company, with its huge and scattered island plantations 
and its Great White Fleet. Dramatic and powerful as they 
may appear, the influence of the desert on the Arab, or the 
long winters upon the Icelanders, still the influence of 
physical environment can be understood only when the 
factor of time is considered. If the sea bred sailing into 
the soul of the Norseman, certainly we may expect to 
find his sons and grandsons, who have remained more or 
less under the same conditions, sailing their ships on the 
seven seas today. 

Tho dealing with simple, homely things this subject of 
geography is, in itself, not simple. That coffee comes from 
Mocha we all know. That coffee plants thrive best in the 
shade some of us laiow, but few are able to reconcile this 
fact with the scorching sun of Arabia. However, when we 
leam that there is a matutinal fog along this shore of the 
Red Sea which protects the plants from the withering heat, 
we find a simple fact of distribution made more complex 
but more understandable. There is indeed an added 
interest in the matter because of this very complexity of 
relations. 

The new geography is essentially a subject of inter- 
relations, ''k principle de connexite,*' the French call it. 
Facts — ^human facts — are not isolated in reality, but are 
complex and interwoven and should be studied with this 
in mind. Vidal Lablache, one of the greatest of French 
geographers, said, in the preface to his atlas, that maps 
political, physical, geological, dimatological, and statistical 
should be studied in conjunction with each other, as they 
are inter-explanatory and individually do not present their 
full significance. Thus geography touches most of the 
branches of knowledge which pertain to man. Anthro- 
pology, biology, history, sociology, economics, conunerce 
form a group for which geography functions analytically, 
drawing data from such basal sciences as physiography and 
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climatology. In that it is a border study, touching many 
sciences, lies its very essence, for it is by this character of 
inter-relations that it gains its power of analysis. He who 
argues that the geographical treatise should shun the 
borderlands of the subject, in the danger of becoming 
abstract, and should be a technical report, styled in a 
special terminology, is not speaking in the terms of moderism. 
For today the study of applied geography is not thought of 
entirely as an end in itself but rather as a step to other 
branches of laiowledge. 

The study of man must begin with the study of his 
relation to the world in which he lives and thus forms the 
beginnings for the special human studies of history, politics, 
war, medicine, sociology and conunerce. This is proved 
not only by the increasing number of students that are sent 
from other departments of the universities to take courses 
in geography as a foundation study but also by the fact 
that much good geography is being written, indeed has been 
written for the last forty years, by masters in the other 
sciences. Witness: Ripley's Races of Europe, Taine's 
Essays on Art, Fiske's The Discovery of America, and, 
literally, a thousand others. A recent informal committee 
at Harvard University, working in the interests of geog- 
raphy, included professors from the departments of 
economics, agricultural economy, history, anthropology, 
business administration, miUtary science and landscape 
architecture. Indeed much of the impetus toward this 
science in the United States has come from the historians, 
among whom are Payne, Fiske, Winsor and Turner. 
Nor has the support all come from academic fields. In 
England the explorers and colonial administrators have 
crowded the geographical societies to learn the significance 
of their collected facts. 

Hence, the spirit of the new geography is to reach out to 
all types of men, and to give in terms they can tmderstand, 
and in a manner which is readable to the layman, the truth 
about the most interesting subjects in the world — ^them- 
selves and their neighbors. However readable the text. 
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the facts must be none the less true, no accuracy must be 
sacrificed, all generalizations must be carefully weighed. 
The greatest menace to the study today lies in the sort of 
traveler who, untrained in geographical methods and 
values, tries to find similarities between English and 
Japanese art because their creators were, in both cases, 
island folk. The geographer must proceed with caution, 
for he deals with surfaces forces representing a great depth 
of antiquity. He must remember that always there is the 
racial or personal component of the resultant which is 
seldom commensurable, and also that there is a specialist 
who knows more about that particular component than 
himself. 

The geographer has yet another responsibihty, and a 
great one. Democracy lies in no small part, not in an 
Utopian universal love for all the peoples of the earth, 
but in an appreciation of why one's neighbor, near or re- 
mote, is what he is. Affection between the Finn and the 
Melanesian is of no consequence, but a sympathetic under- 
standing between the rich farmers of Iowa and the less 
fortunate mountaineers of North CaroUna may lead to a 
democracy of the finest type. The responsibility of the 
geographer Ues in the sympathy and the desire for truth 
which he brings to his studies. Too often the despised 
characteristic of a neighbor is the product, in part, of his 
physical setting rather than of inherent morals. Can cne 
expect ambition in a South Sea Islander, living on the 
fruits of half a dozen trees, or hope to have architecture 
developed by a nomadic tribe that wanders endlessly, 
seeking the better pastures? To neglect such constructive 
opportunities as are thus oflfered to the intelligent traveler — 
the geographer is little more than this — ^is as bad as actual 
misinterpretation . 

The ignorance of the American public in matters geo- 
graphical is a source of future danger and should be a cause 
of present concern. We have suddenly been thrown into 
world-relations by the accidents of war. We have assumed 
a r61e which requires not only a detailed knowledge of other 
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countries but a fine appreciation of the principles of geo- 
graphical relations. Lastly, we are hoping to build and 
maintain a merchant marine and to decide wisely upon the 
thousands of problems that arise in its conduct. It is 
doubtful if America has generally the education which will 
permit her to make the most of her new responsibiUties. 
The mistakes in our training began early in life. The high 
schools teach neither economic nor social geography. All 
that was given us was the place geography of our infancy. 
Now, however, twenty-seven universities and colleges of 
note are teaching the new geography. Here courses of a 
great variety are offered to what is fast becoming a huge 
number of students — students, most of them not specialists 
in the subject, but who are considering the study in the 
light of general culture. A type of the coiffse that at- 
tracts numbers is The Conservation of Natural Resources. 
This presents the physical, economical and, above all, 
legislative phases of the preservation of forests, water-power, 
irrigation, coal and all the resources toward which the 
country does or should assume a r61e of protector. The 
greater number of courses are regional studies — continents 
taken as a whole and treated from various points of view. 
Special needs develop special courses and one finds such 
studies as Agricultural Geography in the state college. 

We were not insensible to the lessons of the war. There 
were, however, a great nmnber of strange place-names 
brought to our attention. One could hardly have expected 
famiUarity with many of them, but to have been ignorant 
of so significant a canal as that at Kiel would be almost 
equal to a German's ignorance of the Panama canal. Now 
Alsace is not a lake; nor is Fiume in Greece. But the new 
geography taught us more than localities. The Kiel canal 
brought to our attention the grave problems in defending 
a broken coast line such as Germany's. Also, we learned 
that, as in the case of Alsace, the natiu'al limits of 
national expansion have a definite relation to the natural 
boundaries. When a country oversteps such a boundary 
it must be prepared to defend its unnatural position. The 
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province of Alsace is geographically more French than 
German and to France it has reverted. Again, for the first 
time some of us came to realize that economic justice 
demands for every hinterland a fair outlet for its produce. 
Once realizing this, it did not matter how many Italians 
lived in Fiume ; Jugo-Slavia had a claim upon the port. 

However, we are far behind Europe in matters of geo- 
graphical education. Germany, especially, has devoted her 
attention to it, and in 19 13 no German university was 
without instruction in environmental studies. Altho many 
of her collected facts have, according to national traits, 
given but microscopic views of an horizon-wide subject, 
yet many of her scholars have had the broader point of 
view and have been in the vanguard. Among them was 
Ratzel. It is interesting to note that, as early as 1897, 
he was reflecting Prussianism in his constant effort to 
educate his cotmtry to ideas of national aggrandisement; 
as may be seen in his Political Geography and his essay of 
The Sea as a Source of Power of a People. Partsch, of 
Leipzig, followed in his footsteps with lectures on the 
geography of national defense and the geographical per- 
spectives of colonial empires. Of the fifty instructors in 
the French universities most of them have come from the 
historical professions, rather than from the geological 
chairs as in America. The studies are thoroly scientific 
but lack none of the charm that is necessary to attract the 
layman. 

The British Empire has been built upon exploration and 
maintained thru an appreciation of geographical principles. 
For many years the empire has been a source of knowledge 
of out-of-the-way parts of the world and her wise treatment 
of her colonies testifies to her understanding of the strength 
of environment in creating racial differences. This is 
especially illustrated in the studies she has made of Indian 
climate in order to aid her administrators and agents of 
government. The problems of acclimatization, tropical 
medicine, and the perpetuation of the English race in such 
adverse climates has been fully studied with the sensible 
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conclusions that the English races can not populate India, 
may only rule it, and perhaps may not do that permanently. 
There is no space here to review the modem tendencies in 
geography in other cotmtries. Suffice it to say that there 
is no European cotmtry of importance that has omitted the 
study from its university curriculums. 

The problems presented by this science of the "manifesta- 
tions and conditions of life" are as varied as they are inter- 
esting, and it is difficult to choose which of them to give. 
CUmate and medicine present a variety of problems which 
are not unknown to the medical profession. However, 
seldom are all the climatic facts of hygiene presented in a 
systematic manner. Now, if we investigate beri-beri, we 
find that its culture requires a high temperature and that 
epidemics are more common in the rainy season. No 
doctor needs a geographer to tell him that. But one who 
was interested in the relations of climate and medicine 
rather than in medicine as an end in itself, was needed to 
collect complete data upon the complex subject of tropical 
hygiene. It is only from these geographers that we learn 
the full list of physiological effects resulting from life in the 
low latitudes. 

Again, it is well known that mountain resorts are beneficial 
even in winter, that at such times they may be warmer 
than the valleys, and that on occasion one may lie naked 
on a cot in the snow and yet be in comfort. The answers 
to these anomalies are not well known but may be dis- 
covered in any good text on climate. 

In speaking of tropical climates other problems suggest 
themselves. The explanation that the curious, narrow 
streets of the South American cities were so constructed 
by the Spaniards, not thru meagemess, but to keep the 
sun out, is not one which geographers spend much time in 
making. Broader questions offer more food for thought, 
such as are presented in economical fields. The tropics 
are the last stronghold of slavery. With the increasing 
world population the agricultural economist looks towards 
the undeveloped fertility of low latitudes. But he must 
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face the disputed problems of acclimatization, the certain 
enervation of the present occupants, and must solve the 
moral question of the only present method of production 
in the tropics that is economical, e. g., labor conditions 
essentially those of slavery. 

An example of the service of geography lying nearer home 
may be seen in the number of geographical experts called 
to serve in the administration of our government. The 
greatest geographical institution in the country is the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and its staff is proportionally 
large and important. The number of geographers called 
as experts to the war boards, such as the United States 
Shipping Board, which dealt so efficiently with the muddled 
problems of world shipping, was an illustration of the applied 
side of this science of distribution. If the legislative branch 
would follow the executive more closely in the lead which 
it has taken, it would be of advantage to all concerned. 
For twenty years the Weeks law was held up by Congress 
thru geographical ignorance and official maliciousness. 
This law now provides that forests shall be maintained upon 
water-sheds where their maintenance is critical to the 
water supply of navigable rivers. One of the main 
issues of the question was whether or not forests were a 
control of the run-oflf of surface waters. I need hardlv 
say that there is but one side of the question and that 
opposition amounts to ignorance. 

However, when we term geography a science explaining 
the cultural differences between peoples, we should not look 
entirely at the practical side of culture to the exclusion 
of the esthetic. The influence of environment on art and 
Uterature has barely been outlined in a few general treat- 
ments of the subject, which, tho excellent, do not have the 
advantage of a mass of data collected with this special 
relation in view. Moreover, frequently here the mysterious 
element of individuahty has to be reckoned with. It is 
difiScult to differentiate between environment and ex- 
perience. The elements of genius, imagination and in- 
vention are too elusive to be weighed. There are few 
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geographers in this country with the cultural background 
to cope with these diflSculties, and it is strange, too, that 
more have not trained themselves to study the artistic 
phases. Certainly there is charm in searching out geo- 
graphical influences and the geography of the past in such 
passages as from the Song of Songs : 

For lo, the winter is passed, the rain is over and gone. 



The time of singing of birds is come. 

The voice of the turtle is heard in the land. 

The fig tree ripeneth her green figs, 

And the vines are in blossom. 

They give forth fragrance. 

Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. 

Today the land of Solomon suffers from the winter rains 
and rejoices when the turtle dove sings the song of blossoms, 
ripening fruits and lovers. 

The influence of "setting" upon writing is not always 
fully apparent and the finer points are easily ignored. 
However, the dominant influences are recognized without 
difficulty. The isolation of Iceland has given her artists 
little food for the imagination, other than that provided 
by the island, and so her literature fairly wails with the 
spirit of the merciless winter storms. It surely was a 
tribe of shepherds that sang of green pastures beside still 
waters and that, at night, thru the long vigils with the 
sheep, glorified the stars. Nor are genius and environ- 
ment necessarily antipodal in their effects. The more of the 
artist in Hardy the stronger do the moors dominate the 
pages of The Return of the Native. These are but frag- 
ments — I am. not siu-e that generalizations can yet be made. 

Art is perhaps an easier field for research because of 
the definite character of the design. Haddon tells us that 
the decorative art of primitive folk is directly conditioned 
by environment, and in order to understand it, the physical 
conditions, cUmate, flora, fauna and anthropology should 
be considered. But in the complexity of the more advanced 
civilizations great truths also present themselves and one 
easily understands why Gothic architecture was not de- 
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veloped in the tredess Sahara. Before two designs can be 
determined as the same a study of the trade routes must be 
made. Trade routes were cultural routes, and when 
Norwegian, Dane and Icelander came thru the forests 
to the fairs of Micklegarth it was Greek and Asian culture 
as well as goods that they carried back. * 

Of all the special subjects, it is to history that geography 
has rendered the greatest of its services. People run in the 
ruts of the earth. Caesar's first Gallic campaign was 
prompted by the German invasion of the Rhone valley 
thru the Belfort pass. With reason France has to this day 
maintained garrisons in the same pass and against the same 
tribes. Civilization is at bottom an economic fact, Gid- 
dings reminds us. Economic history and historical com- 
mercial geography are one and the same thing. Without 
in any way minimizing the racial or personal factors, the his- 
tory of any of the anthropogeographical phases of life are, 
to a large degree, controlled by geographic influences. For 
example, in legal history we are not always greatly con- 
cerned with the individuality of the codifier. No matter 
who drew up the laws, those of Nottinghamshire, with all 
the free spirit of Sherwood forest, were sure to be different 
from those of the mild Surrey downs. 

Thus the new geography is essentially analytical, and 
being so, is of aid to all the differentiated branches of 
knowledge with which it has contact. It is, as well, a con- 
structive study of great democratic value in that it may 
lead to a sympathetic understanding of why our neighbors 
are as they are, and why they have the perversity to do 
anything in a manner different from that in which we do 
it. Lastly, without trainmg in the principles of the new 
geography, one is unable as a good citizen to give an in- 
telligent hearing to the problems of the day — ^those problems 
which range from the mysteries of diplomacy and the 
League of Nations to the adjustments of local freight rates. 
It is this training which makes for the difference between 
one of the mob and a thinking patriot. 

Roderick Peattie 

Chicago, III. 



VII 

DISCUSSION 
PROFESSORIAL SOUNDINGS 

Thru the open windows of the classroom come the insistent 
voices of industrial life. The oflFerings of the professor are 
ptmctuated by the rhythmical beat of machinery and the 
dang of car bell. The onward flow of English Empiricism 
from Bacon to Hume has proceeded to the crescendo and 
diminuendo of an ever-present background of suggestive 
stimulation from the world of experience outside the class- 
room. Berkeleyan ideaUsm and business, ftmdamental 
principles and things practical seem to be ceaselessly com- 
peting for the interest and loyalty of his students. 

Nor is it entirely satisfying to the professor that he has, 
himself, come to terms with the concrete and the abstract 
for purposes of logic. Life, with its fullness of interests, 
seems partial to the practical, and to intensify the abrupt- 
ness with which one steps from the atmosphere of the class- 
room into the freer air outside. He wonders whether that 
air outside is really more invigorating and life-giving. 

Sitting in the pew of a down-town church each Sunday 
morning his earlier suspicion of the chasm between vital 
principles and Ufe in concrete grows into a conviction. 
While from the pulpit, his good friend enunciates the funda- 
mental teacWngs of Christ to a small congregation of veteran 
Christians, the tide of pleasure-seeking humanity surges 
up and down the avenues with no question as to the reaUty 
of the life in which it moves. 

The professor recalls, also, that whenever high ideals of 
life run counter to convenient pohdes, one of his colleagues 
has the deplorable habit of falling back upon the trite ex- 
cuse that "we are faring a condition and not a theory." 

With the depressing feeling that the standard-bearer is 
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being abandoned by those whom he would lead, and that the 
prophet is in imiversal dishonor, he looks forward to Monday's 
class as the great opportunity, fraught with a deeper sig- 
nificance. Youth must catch and hold those masterful 
ideals which have brought man to his rank of sonship with 
God. Mere participation in life's activities, without the 
vision, the engaging loyalty to things and the worship of 
mechanism, will lead to the forfeitm-e of the divine right of 
humanity. Why do not men and more men, share his en- 
thusiasm for those inspiring and sustaining principles which 
by training and continued reflection have won his loyalty? 
Why do those ideals to which his students respond and which 
have been the fresh inheritance of each new generation, seem 
to fail in the presence of the concrete conditions of the busi- 
ness hotu-s ? 

Detached sentences from his own lectures recur to the 
professor. He has said repeatedly that the mind, itself, 
when examined under its developing aspects, seems to fur- 
nish the clue to the disparity between static principles and 
the changing, concrete experiences. Concepts formulate 
certain related experiences and give them a semblance of 
fixity. But our concepts develop. Correction lines must 
be introduced periodically to articulate the formulas of one 
stage of conscious life with a later and richer outlook. Con- 
sciousness is cumulative, drawing its materials from the 
outside world. That outside world rivals in interest those 
static molds, into which one is forced to cast the changing 
contents. 

Such cm-sory thoughts determine his point of view as 
he goes with several of his students into the busy center of 
the daily industrial life of his city. Entering one of the 
great flour mills of the community and standing in the very 
presence of force, matter and mechanism, their attention 
is directed to a man working upon one of the huge mill- 
stones which had been removed for repairs. The workman 
is carefully hammering the smooth surface of the millstone 
to roughen it. Skill is required to convert the smooth, 
ineflfective surface into one which will "take hold." Mech- 
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anism can not do it. Man's hammer alone can restore 

the lost quality In the classroom, in the efforts 

of the pulpit, and in many of the world's vain attempts 
toward progress, some grinding surface has, perchance, 
worn smooth and needs the hammer. 

Words, the medium of exchange in thought, lose their 
original mint marks. Significance becomes obliterated. 
Men use words freely and glibly, with little of the meaning 
left. Our formulas, our creeds and many of our inherited 
traditions arouse no commensurate consciousness. Yet 
men retain these smooth surfaces beyond the period of 
efficiency. Old terms can only imperfectly serve the needs 
of new thinking. The wine of newly discovered truths is 
committed to the old bottles. Periodically, as need arises, 
man must cast his smooth coin into the crucible of criticism 
and give it a new impress. So long as the discrepancy is 
not embarrassing, we use the smooth formulas and pass them 
along, esteeming ourselves fortunate, if we can avoid actual 
counterfeits. 

If our inertia showed only in our easy acceptance of these 
conventional terms, the fault would not be so grievous. 
Much of our thinking proceeds by an effortless adoption 
of the experiences nearest at hand. Consciousness finds 
itself supplied with many closely related associations, and 
the mind moves among the rich and varied images, very 
much as a traveler who notes the landscape as it slips past. 
Some items which possess subjective interest stand out 
slightly above the average monotony. In this procession 
of states, much may be overlooked, much taken for granted 
and much apprehended in the habitual and conventional 
manner. 

It has been pointed out by the psychologist that, when 
consciousness is delayed or challenged, a significance de- 
velops in thought which saves us from an impartial and 
passive mental life. Our concepts take a form as soon as 
some apparent need or pmpose challenges the progress of 
consciousness. Man becomes an organizer of his conscious 
contents, when he meets an obstruction. Formulas, theories, 
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institutions and conventionalities, when put on the de- 
fensive, become vitally interesting. Their failure to meet 
the challenge is indicative of that smoothness and inconse- 
quence which are the fate of imrevised concepts. The icono- 
clast who can attack our smug and satisfying formulas, just 
as the mechanic brings his hammer down upon the inert 
millstone, may be performing a genuine service for his 
generation. 

Even a limited imagination, if reasonably free from preju- 
dice, will see in human progress during the past centuries 
a succession of concepts. The backward look convinced 
Tennyson and many another that the **thoughts of men are 
widen'd with the process of the sims." Adversity may be 
productive of new formulations, of enlarging concepts. 
The hammer of apparently inexplicable events may restore 
to our easy-going mode of assent, a **grit which will take 
hold.'* New significance has already clothed otir term, 
democracy, because of the challenge administered by the 
world war. For like reasons, Christianity is being more 
carefully appraised. 

Back to his study with the object lesson so recently 
learned from industrial life, before him^ the professor in- 
dulges in an impartial self-examination. He attributes 
those moments of his own clearest vision to the new mean- 
ings with which he has invested old truths. Those days 
upon which his class shared with him the enthusiasm of a 
fresh statement of conventional concepts, brought a reward 
all their own. On these occasions he stood in the company 
of creators who have striven long and patiently to realize 
an elusive ideal. In the exaltation of having made the old, 
new ; and the dead things to live again, the chasm between 
the theoretical and the practical seemed narrower. His 
service to the young people in the classroom, and the message 
which he hears from the pulpit, partake of the nature of 
that same practical world, in so far as they challenge men to 
think in living terms. The professor regards it as no mere 
figure of speech to say that the reformer ''hammers away*' 
at men's conventional formulas. 
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The success or failure of his own efforts toward realiza- 
tion can not be safely judged until the professor has read 
his last lecture and felt his last thrill of inner satisfaction. 
His students must perform their part in the waiting, prac- 
tical world, and the teachings of the college days must settle 
back into their proper perspective among life's memories. 

Undergraduates had heard with approval the professor's 
stock illustration in which he referred to a certain illus- 
trious French surgeon who announced to his colleagues at 
a meeting of a learned society, a hundred years ago, that, 
in his judgment, the science of medicine had reached a point 
beyond which no further progress could be made. Have 
the testing times of prosperity and professional success, 
which have followed the years of effort, left this lesson in 
the minds of his students? 

In the fraternity of those who seek enlarging concepts 
and who in every department of hmnan welfare aspire to 
preserve the best of the old in the statement of the new, 
let the symbol of membership be the hammer. 

Walter Stephen Newell 

Cob Coixbgb 
CsDAR Rapids, Iowa 



VIII 
REVIEWS 

French educational ideals of today — Edited by Fsrdinand Buisson and 
Frederic Ernest Farrington. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson. 
1919. p. xii + 326. 

Among the names of modem French educators none is 
held m higher esteem than that of Ferdinand Buisson, the 
creator of the admirable system of primary education. 
For some years M. Buisson has had in mind an exchange 
of ideas by the representatives of French and American 
pedagogy ; and, at last, having succeeded in associating with 
himself a competent collaborator, he has realized half 
of his plan by the publication of this Anthology of the molders 
0} French educational thought of the present. One can not 
help wondering where materials can be found for a similar 
presentation of American educational thought. In any 
case, we have every reason to be thankful for what we have; 
no more interesting or stimulating volume could be put into 
the hands of American teachers. 

The selections, of varying degrees of brevity and of the 
widest possible range of theme, begin with a plea by Edgar 
Quinet, in 1850, for **a lay school for a lay society," and end 
with an address by Paul Painlev6, in 19 16, before the 
International Educational Conference in the Sorbonne, on 
the problem of democratic education. Among the most 
famous men dted are Jules Terry, Ernest Lavisse, Jean 
Jaur^s, Georges C16menceau, Emile Durkheim and Emile 
Boutroux. While the insistent discussion of moral and 
religious instruction may seem foreign to our school world, 
other topics will appear very familiar, such as The Place 
of Science in Secondary Education, by Louis Liard, The 
Study of Latin and Greek and the Democracy, by Alfred 
Croiset, The Modem Subjects in Secondary Education, by 
Gustave Lanson. Particularly to be conmiended are In 
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the Land of **JvLst About/' by Charles Wagner, and The 
Education of the Will, by Ferdinand Buisson himself. 
The extracts are well translated, and are prefaced by an 
appropriate introduction by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 

C. H. Grandgent 

Harvard University 

The school as a social instituHon — By Charles L. Robbins. New York. 
Allyn and Bacon. 191 8. 470 p. $2.00. 

A New basis for social progress — By William Charles White and Louis 
Jay Heath. Boston. Houghton Mifflin Company. 191 7. 229 p. 
$1.25. 

It is impossible to express in a few words civilization's 
desperate need for the guidance of social science. With- 
out it we shall never be able to engineer our way safely 
thru the social reconstruction that follows the war. And 
since education is really the steering-gear of democracy, 
it is extremely important that educators sit at the feet 
of the sociologists. The rapid appearance, therefore, of 
literature in the field of educational sociology is a very 
hopeful sign. 

The school as a social institution, by Charles L. Rob- 
bins, is a rather comprehensive survey of the school's more 
obvious social aspects. The author is imprest with the 
social function of the school as revealed by the history of 
education (Chapter I). He discusses the social ideals that 
the school should inculcate (II), and the school's relations 
to other important social institutions (III). He recognizes 
the influence that the school may be made to exert in 
eliminating poverty, leveling class distinctions, generating 
social progress (IV), and determining the ideals and con- 
duct of the members of society (VIII). He shows how 
the traditional education has predetermined the status of 
persons in society (VI), and points out how this selective 
ftmction can be put on a more democratic basis (VII). 
Health work in the schools is given a chapter (V), while 
another (IX) is devoted to the community center idea. 
The last part of the book is given over to the social sig- 
nificance of school organization (X, XI), the curriculum 
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(XII, XIII), and methods (XIV). The last chapter (XV) 
deals with the teacher. On the whole this book covers the 
field about as well as any now in existence, and is a very 
useful text for introducing relatively immattu-e students to 
the subject. 

A new basis for social progress, by White and Heath, is 
unique and original. The writers certainly are not ham- 
pered by educational traditions; and their suggestions are 
a most refreshing departure from the beaten path. This 
is exactly the sort of book that the average educator ought 
to welcome, and give the most serious consideration. These 
writers outline a plan for the complete reorganization of 
our educational system. They would divide society into 
local units for ptuposes of educational administration. 
Each unit should then be surveyed or analyzed so as to 
determine just what the demand is for workers of each and 
every sort. The educational system of each unit, includ- 
ing elementary schools, secondary schools of various sorts, 
and the university at the apex of the system, should be 
organized to turn out workers of each sort in numbers 
exactly equal to the ascertained demand. Teaching shotild 
be departmentalized from the top of the system to the very 
bottom of the elementary school. The subjects necessary 
for the preparation of each type of worker should be def- 
initely prescribed, whereupon each candidate could begin at 
the bottom of the system in such departments as he needed, 
Qnd climb up the departmental ladders as fast as his indi- 
vidual capacities permitted, each one leaving the system 
after a long or short course, depending upon the work for 
which he is destined. This scheme is intended to avoid 
duplication and waste in school organization, correct the 
evils of the "lock-step'' grading system, furnish every 
individual adequate training for this work in life, and create 
an industrial efficiency that will insure social progress. 

Sociologists have usually done little more than to insert 
a chapter outlining in a general way the social function 
of education; while professional educators have usually 
lacked the sociologist's point of view. Here is an obvious 
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gap. What we need in this field is the work of thoroly 
trained sociologists. Both of these books fall short of this 
ideal. Robbins, in his rather extended book lists, cites 
abundant educational literature, but not half a dozen 
strictly sociological treaties. His text reveals a corre- 
sponding limitation. The scheme outlined in the other 
book is really as bad social science as it would be bad medical 
science to give ten-grain doses of calomel or to treat fever 
by the internal application of aconite. Even economics 
has long emphasized the necessity of education for con- 
sumption as well as for production, and sociology is greatly 
extending the same principle. The analogy of modem 
business organization, with its specialization and depart- 
mentalization, may be sotmd enough so far as concerns 
education for production; but it is diametrically wrong 
when applied to education for consumption. In a democ- 
racy every individual must be as well equipt as his native 
capacity will permit to share fully in the entire social 
heritage. Obviously, this requires generalization instead of 
specialization. While this scheme may contain some useful 
hints for the organization of mere industrial training, it 
must never be forgotten that the more nearly universal 
we can make a liberal type of education, the safer will be 
the future of democracy. In the second place, the problem 
of class stratification in America is not one that can be 
waved aside by patriotic platitudes or grandiloquent boasts, 
especially now that free land is exhausted and industrial 
conditions are becoming more static. If some autocrat 
required a formula for creating a caste system nothing 
could be more effective than the scheme outlined in this 
book. Two hundred years ago in Europe it would have 
seemed absurd to predict a land and century in which 
actual farm labor would be performed by well-educated 
men who could own their own coaches. But even we who 
hve in that land and that century find it just as hard to 
imagine an educational system that will put other laborers 
on a similar footing. Sociologists know that schools which 
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proportion education to the existing industrial status are 
above all things to be avoided in a democracy. 

Ross L. Finney 

State Normal School 
Valley City, N. Dak. 

Professor George Btuton Adams, of Yale, has written a 
brief and helpful political sketch in his little volume en- 
titled The British Empire and the League of Peace. (New 
York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 115 p. $1.00.) 

A type of book of which America produces too few, is 
Rousseau and romanticism, by Professor Irving Babbitt, of 
Harvard University. It is an admirable study in literary 
criticism and exposition. (Boston. Houghton MifHin Com- 
pany. 1919. 319 P- $3-50.) 

In a stately work of three stout volumes, entitled The 
history of Henry Fielding, Professor Cross, of Yale, has 
given us what is probably the best and most complete ac- 
count of Fielding in our language. No teacher of litera- 
ture and no English scholar will overlook it. (New Haven. 
Yale University Press. 1918. 3 vols., 425, 433, 403 p.) 

A first-rate edition of Caesar's Commentaries is that by 
a veteran teacher at the University of Michigan, Professor 
Francis W. Kelsey. His book is about as good as can be 
made in this time-honored and well-worn field. (Boston. 
Allyn & Bacon. 1918. 674 + 137 p) 

A Latin textbook that has seen good service is Collar 
and Daniels's First year Latin. It first appeared nearly 
twenty years ago, and now comes a revised edition from 
the hands of Mr. Thornton Jenkins, of the Maiden, Mass., 
High School. (Boston. Ginn & Compan)\ 1918. 347 p. 
$1.12.) 

We rejoice to see so good a treatment of the stor}^ of 
France in a single volume as is contained in A Short history 
of France, by Mary Duclaux. Only the essential and out- 
standing events are treated. The style is readable and 
the author's sense of proportion very good indeed. (New 
York. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1918. 345 p. $2.50.) 



IX 

NOTES AND NEWS 

The Educational This issue of the Educationai^ Review, 
Review: bearing date December, 191 9, is numbered 

A Retrospect ^^ ^^^ completes the 58th volume. With 

the appearance of this issue the Review will pass from the 
leditorial direction and responsibihty which have guided it 
for twenty-nine years, and will hereafter be pubUshed under 
the auspices of the George H. Doran Company of New York. 

It has not been easy for the editor to surrender an occu- 
pation and interest that have extended over nearly thirty 
years; but the continuing and steadily increasing pressure 
of other obUgations has made it necessary to cast about 
for some that might be lightened or discontinued. The 
editor is assured tjiat the Review will be conducted on a 
high plane and in full accord with the traditions that have 
been estabUshed over a generation. He wishes for the new 
management of the Review the fullest possible measure of 
success, and is glad to continue to cooperate, as adviser, in 
its oversight. 

The Educationai, Review was originally planned in 
1887, as one of a series of youthful projects for establishing 
in America the scientific study of education upon a sound 
philosophical basis ; for raising the intellectual standard of 
the teaching profession, as well as for giving to its members 
a unity of thought and purpose; and for separating the 
administration of the nation's schools from the influence of 
personal and partisan pohtics. Perhaps no one who was 
not personally cognizant of conditions as they then existed 
can appreciate the change that the passing years have 
brought in all these respects. 

The Educational Review was announced in the autumn 
of 1890 for publication by the house of Messrs. Henry Holt 

& Company in the month of January following. It com- 
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manded from the first the support of serious and scholarly 
students of education in every land. In its pages are to 
be found the most sober and constructive contributions to 
educational thought that have been made anywhere during 
a like period. But few important names in any country 
are missing from its list of contributors and collaborators. 
The five leading articles which appeared in the first issue 
were written by Daniel C. Gilman, William T Harris, 
Josiah Royce, Andrew S. Draper and Charles De Garmo. 
It would not be easy to find a stronger or more representa- 
tive Ust of names among all those who in 1891 were active 
in the forward movement of American education. To the 
American and foreign scholars who have assisted so gen- 
erously and so imceasingly to make the Review representa- 
tive of the best educational thought and practise of our 
time, the editor owes a debt of heartfelt thanks. Of the 
three friends who were associated with him in the conduct 
of the Review when it was first estabUshed, only one still 
survives. He is none other than WiUiam H. Maxwell, 
Superintendent Emeritus of Schools in the city of New 
York, easily the most commanding figure of his time in the 
administration of American public education! 

It may be of interest to record the other projects that 
were part of the general program which the Review repre- 
sented in its field : 

In 1885 a plan was drawn up for the development in 
Columbia University of a department or school of education, 
to have a university relationship similar to that held by the 
schools of Law, Medicine and Engineering. The first con- 
crete steps to this end were taken in 1886 when, as the 
easiest way of accompUshing the result aimed at, the New 
York College for the Training of Teachers was planned, 
organized and estabUshed, taking up also the work of a 
wholly different kind that had been carried on for a mun- 
ber of years by th^ Industrial Education Association. This 
new college received its provisional charter from the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York on January 12, 
1889, and has long been the Teachers College of Coliunbia 
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University, the leading institution of its type in the world. 

At the time the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers was founded, plans were also drawn and sub- 
mitted to leading publishing houses for the addition to the 
current literatiu-e of education of some thoroly well-made 
books by first-class scholars in various lands, that should 
set out in philosophical fashion both the leading facts in 
the history of education and the principles imderlying 
sound teaching practise. As a result, the Great Educators 
Series began to appear from the press of Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons in 1892, and the Teachers' Professional 
Library from the press of Macmillan Company in 1900. 
Both series of books are to be found in every well-fiunished 
educational library. 

The crude and highly unsatisfactory relationship between 
secondary schools and colleges and the wide-spread evil 
effects of college entrance examinations as then conducted, 
stimulated the bringing forward of a plan for a system of 
uniform college admission examinations, in the preparation 
and conduct of which representatives of both schools and 
colleges should be, associated, such examinations to be held 
simultaneously at many convenient points both in the 
United States and elsewhere. The result was the formal 
establishment in 1899 of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, for twenty years a beneficent and constructive in- 
fluence in the secondary and higher education of America. 

Every possible support was given both in the Educa- 
TiONAi^ Review and thru other agencies to the work of the 
National Education Association, which in the fifteen years 
following 1887 reached its highest point of professional 
helpfulness and was untouched by self-seeking or personal 
poUtics. 

The movement to enrich the program of studies in the 
elementary school by drawing upon the constructive activ- 
ities of men was supported in all possible ways, and the 
Act for the Promotion of Industrial Education (see Laws of 
1887, c. 173) marks the leadership of the State of New 
Jersey in this field. 
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The struggle to free school administration from personal 
and party politics was a long and difficult one, and it is 
far from ended. Its progress was marked in New Jersey 
by the enactment into law of a measure establishing non- 
political boards of education in cities of the second class 
(see Laws of 1892, c. 49), and in New York by the epoch- 
marking meastu-e which unified the hitherto diverse and 
often conflicting educational administrative agencies of the 
State, under the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. This was not accomplished until 1904 (see 
Laws of 1904, c. 40). The wretched conditions which pre- 
vailed forty years ago in the city of New York required 
long and patient fighting. It was at least a dozen years 
before any headway was made, and only when Dr. Maxwell 
became superintendent of schools in the greater city could 
the tireless enemies of poUtical school management draw a 
long breath. 

There were giants in those days, and he who towered 
above all others was WilUam Torrey Harris, the one really 
powerful philosophic mind that the new world has pro- 
duced since Jonathan Edwards. No one has yet been able 
to meastu-e the breadth and the depth of his helpful in- 
fluence in American education. He not only stimulated 
teachers to study and to think, but he literally taught them 
to think and showed them in a thousand ways how to do 
their daily work in the Ught of commanding and controUing 
philosophical principle. Since his activity ceased in death, 
American education has had many conflicting voices, but 
no clear dominant note of leadership. There never was 
a time when the nation's education needed steadier and 
more clear-sighted guidance, or when those who have directly 
to do with the moulding of the national character had a 
heavier burden of responsibility to bear. 

NiCHOivAS Murray Butlbr 

Theodore Roosevelt In the selection from Theodore Roosevelt's 
^^J*2^^^^^"^Metters, printed in Scribner's Magazine 

for October, 19 19, there is a viva- 
cious expression of his views on American academic 
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writers of history, contained in a letter addrest to Mr. 
Trevelyan under date of January 23, 1904. In this 
letter Mr. Roosevelt gives expression to his views 
on the proper writing of history and adds some lively com- 
ments upon pedants. His letter then proceeds: 

*'In a very small way I have been waging war with their 
kind (pedants) on this side of the water for a number of 
years. We have a preposterous little historical organ- 
ization, which, when I was just out of Harvard and very 
ignorant, I joined. Fortunately I had enough good sense 
or obstinacy, or something, to retain a subconscious belief 
that inasmuch as books were meant to be read, good books 
ought to be interesting, and the best books capable, in addi- 
tion, of- giving onea Uft upward in some direction. After 
a while it dawned on me that all of the conscientious, indus- 
trious, painstaking Uttle pedants, who would have been 
useful people in rather a small way if they had under- 
stood their own limitations, had become, because of their 
conceit, distinctly noxious. They solemnly beUeved that if 
there were only enough of them, and that if they collected 
enough facts of all kinds and sorts, there would cease 
to be any need thereafter for great writers, great 
thinkers. They looked for instance at a conglomerate 
history of America — a book which is either literattu-e or 
science in the sense in which a second-rate cyclopedia is 
Uteratiu-e and science — as showing an 'advance' upon 
Francis Parkman — Heaven save the mark! Each of them 
was a good enough day laborer, trundlmg his barrowful 
of bricks and worthy of his hire ; as long as they saw them- 
selves as they were they were worthy of all respect; but 
when they imagined that by their activity they rendered the 
work of an architect unnecessary, they became both abstu-d 
and mischievous. 

"Unfortunately with us it is these small men who do 
most of the historic teaching in the colleges. They have 
done much real harm in preventing the development of 
students who might have a large grasp of what history 
should really be. They represent what is in itself the 
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excellent revolt against superficiality and lack of research, 
but they have grown into the opposite and equally nox- 
ious belief that research is all in all, that accumulation of 
facts is everything, and that the ideat history of the future 
will consist not even of the work of one huge pedant but 
of a multitude of articles by a multitude of small pedants. 
They are honestly unconscious that all they are doing 
is to gather bricks and stones, and that whether their 
work will or will not amount to anything really worthy, 
depends entirely upon whether or not some great master 
builder hereafter arrives who will be able to go over their 
material, to reject the immense majority of it, and out of 
what is left to fashion some edifice of majesty and beauty 
instinct with the truth that both charms and teaches. 
A thousand of them would not in the aggregate begin to 
add to the wisdom of mankind what another Macaulay, 
should one arise, would add. The great historian must 
of cotu-se have the scientific spirit which gives the power of 
research, which enables one to marshal and weigh the facts ; 
but unless his finished work is literature of a very high 
type, small will be his claim to greatness." 

Educational A Review of educational legislation, 191 7 

legislation and 1918, by William R. Hood of the United 

States Btu-eau of Education, is contained in Bulletin 13, Series 
of 19 1 9, of the Bureau, which is printed as advance sheets 
from the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 
to cover the period 1916-1918. Distinctly new educational 
movements, it readily appears as it is stated, have not 
been especially conspicuous in laws enacted, and federal 
and state legislation in most instances has been in the 
direction of improving older laws along lines, in the main, 
already well defined. 

The pamphlet reviews the matter in detail. In the 
case of the federal government, the principal event of the 
period under review was the Smith-Hughes Act, providing 
federal aid for vocational education, which became a law 
in February, 191 7. State legislation concerned itself 
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largely with enactments relating to the organization and 
powers of state boards of education and the powers and 
duties of superintendents of public instruction, and espe- 
cially with the constitution of state commissions for various 
piu-poses. The states have also interested themselves 
more actively than perhaps ever before in meastu-es for the 
improvement of the teaching personnel, adequate training 
for the prospective teacher, higher salaries and better 
opportunities in the teaching profession, and, in the enact- 
ment of *'teniu-e*' and * 'pension" laws, greater security in 
present employment and provision for futiu-e age and 
disability retirement. 

With regard to compulsory school attendance the most 
significant law enacted in this country within the last 
decade, says the report, was that past by the Legislature 
of Mississippi in 1918. To quote the report, its signifi- 
cance Ues in the fact that every one of the 48 states now 
has a statute requiring attendance at school, for the Miss- 
issippi enactment was the last of the series. All of the 
states are now committed to the poKcy of requiring children 
to attend school for some period of their Uves and for all 
or some part of the school term. The problem, accord- 
ingly, is no longer one of securing initial legislation in 
states not having attendance laws, but concerns the exten- 
sion of the appUcation of existing laws and making them 
more effective. 

In school financing, two phases are prominent in present- 
day legislation, m., the general tendency to increase tax 
rates for school purposes, and the effort to shift the burden 
of school support from the local community to the larger 
units of state and county, or otherwise to equaUze educa- 
tional opportunities. State aid, in this way, is extended to 
the weak district to enable it to provide adequate, or more 
nearly adequate school fadUties, and in some states it is 
granted to a particular district to provide desirable types 
of special instruction, like agriculture or home economics. 

High school laws enacted within the last two years 
concern chiefly the extension of secondary education. 
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Legislation, in this respect, shows the general tendency 
toward universal high school education, in recognition of 
the junior high school, and in provision for the junior 
college. 

It appears further from the report that more than three- 
fourths of the states now have institutions to which feeble- 
minded youth may be committed and given training suit- 
able to their capacities, and other states, from time to 
time, are being added to this group. 

The war had some wholesome effects upon educational 
legislation in the direction of the increased attention given 
to physical training in the public schools. It also appears 
in the enactment of laws to provide the incorporation of 
patriotic exercises and instruction in the school ciuriculum. 
The propaganda for the wider use of the school plant has 
resulted in the enactment of laws in many states permit- 
ting local school authorities to open schoolhouses for 
recreational and other community purposes. In 191 7, not 
fewer than foiuteen states made provision in one form or 
another for the use in this way of the schoolhouse as a 
center of community activities other than the ordinary 
instruction given to pupils in the day schools. 

The report as a whole shows conditions of genuine prog- 
ress in educational organization that are far from unim- 
portant, even if, as was stated at the beginning, there are 
few conspicuous enactments relating to specifically new 
movements. The present conspectus, be it said with 
appreciation, is valuable as showing, as it does, in move- 
ments that effect large areas of population a growing sense 
of the inherent solidarity that exists in the methods and the 
control of the fundamental problems of pubUc education. 

The University of The University of Nebraska, founded in 1 869, 
Nebraska i^ commemoration of its fifty years of ex- 

istence has issued a Semi-centennial Anniversary Book which 
reviews the activities of the university from its inception to 
the present year. The book, which makes no attempt to 
contain a formal history of the university, gives an inter- 
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esting picture of its growth in size and importance as an 
educational influence. The various chapters of the book 
are by different contributors. Together they convey an 
excellent idea of the development of the institution from 
a single building, with a faculty of half a dozen men and 
130 students, to the three impressive groups of buildings 
now at hand, and affording instruction tmder a body of 
over three hundred instructors to more than five thou- 
sand students in the multiplicity of subjects now demanded 
of a state university. 

The book contains interesting sketches of some of the 
sahent personalities that have been connected with the 
institution; among them Chancellor James H. Canfield, 
who was later Librarian of Columbia University; E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, long the distinguished head of Brown 
University; and August Hjalmar Edgren, first Dean of the 
graduate school, who was recalled to Sweden to be the 
first Rektor of the University of Gothenbiu-g and later to 
serve as a member of the Nobel Institute. The chronicle 
of the evolution of a typical state university, as it was 
scarcely necessary to remind us, makes instructive reading 
not only for the people of its particular state, but for those 
in any section of the country who are interested in higher 
education, and this one of Nebraska admirably fulfils this 
purpose. 

The College Catalog The idiosyncrasies of the college catalog 
have frequently been commented upon. Perhaps the most 
illuminating of these criticisms is in the eighth report of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
where there is a somewhat full discussion of what such 
publications are in fact, and what they should be in order 
to fulfil in a reasonable way the purpose for which they 
are supposedly intended. C. D. Jarvis, speciaUst in agri- 
cultural education of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, again attacks the problem in a pamphlet with the 
title The College Catalog, issued as Higher Education 
Circular 13 of the Bureau. 
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The author, in his search for desired information concern- 
ing certain conditions of education, has been confronted, 
as we all have been, by what he described as conspicuous 
differences in the arrangement of the catalogs of the 
institutions concerned, and consequently by the diflSculty 
of readily securing the facts required. To foUow his reason- 
ing in a summarization of its uses, the college catalog is 
intended mainly for the use of prospective students and 
their advisers. It is used, to be siu-e, by college ofl&cers 
and by students after entering the institution, and to a 
limited extent it is an advertising meditun of the institu- 
tion in question. Its dominant function, however, is to 
supply the general public with authentic information con- 
cerning the educational opportunities offered, including 
the requirements for admission and graduation. The 
dignity of a catalog, he furthermore states, other factors 
being equal, is increased in direct proportion to its modesty 
of statement and to the freedom from superfluous matter. 
Its usefulness in the end is dependent upon its style, its 
clearness, its accuracy and its facility of examination, 
which naturally in any case should be the ultimate result 
to be attained. All these are ideal characteristics that 
not many college catalogs have in common, and in not 
a few of them, and even in essential directions, are deplor- 
ably lacking. If, according to the statement of the author 
of the pamphlet, the character of an institution is repre- 
sented in its catalog, as it indubitably is, alas for the 
great group of them, large and small, whose sins are thus 
uncovered. 

The pamphlet calls attention to the commendable fea- 
tures of some catalogs and to their principal defects in 
general under the separate heads of date of issue, size 
and form, literary qualities, accuracy of statement, fadhty 
of examination, and the educational terms employed, and 
gives a suggested outline for a catalog which is worthy of 
attention. The most obvious weakness of college cata- 
logs, it is stated at the end, is the inadequacy and imre- 
liability of the index, which in some instances is even 
missing altogether. 
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Organized Robbery 

not furtive theft but forcible seizure of other people's wealth — this 
is the essence of radicalism. Education — next to elimination of 
the actual culprits — is the best antidote for this social poison. 
Inspire in your pupils confidence in the inherent Justice, 
desirahilityg and the necessity of the institution of per- 
sonal property — and the battle is won. 



Beard and Beard, AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP, p. 
54: "A property right is a human right to use and enjoy 
material things necessary to life — houses, clothes, food, 
land, wages, and so on. Property rights also have to do 
with ways of securing food, clothing, and shelter. They 
underlie all other rights, for without property of some kind 
one cannot live at all. Property rights are, therefore, 
sacred in all times and places." 



Bays, BUSINESS LAW, p. 264: "The political 
tlicory upon which all governments are now founded 
l)ermits the acquisition of a thing or a right by an individual 
as his own to the exclusion of all others." 



Ashley, THE NEW CIVICvS, p. 160: "Naturally our 
constitutions protect an institution which is so necessary 
socially and so fully established as is private property." 



Ely and Wicker, ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF 
ECONOMICS, p. .^75: "What motive to activity can 
take the place of the desire for individual and family 
advancement through the accumulation of private 
property." 
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